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FOREWORDS. 


Ever  isince  the  traditional  fall  of  man  sneeessive  genera- 
tions of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  till  the  soil  for 
pleasure  or  profit  have  had  to  contend  with  hordes  of 
insect,  animal,  or  fungoid  pests,  ever  on  the  alert  to  levy 
toll  on  his  crops,  destroy  them  with  innumerable  diseases, 
or  indict  such  injury  upon  them  as  to  lessen  their  value 
as  food  or  their  usefulness  generally  to  mankind.  It  has 
ever  been  so,  and  wdll,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  so  for 
idl  time. 

It  is  true  in  these  modern  times  science  has  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  educated 
both  in  more  successful  ways  and  means  of  coping  with 
pests  and  diseases  affecting  our  crojm;  and,  consequently, 
we  are  in  a much  better  position  to  prevent  or  cure  the 
injuries  arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  therefrom  than  our  fore- 
fatheis  were  able  to  do.  We  know'  more  of  the  life  his- 
tories of  insect  and  animal  pests;  also  of  the  various  fungi 
and  bacteria  that  are  productive  of  diseases,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  now'adays  to  adopt  preventive  measures 
to  a hu'ge  degree  that  will  render  our  crops,  our  plants 
and  our  trees  less  liable  to,  if  not  wdiolly  free  from, 
attack  and  injury. 

Take  the  case  of  our  fruit  crops,  for  examjile.  Morlern 
science  has  clearly  demonstrated  that,  by  the  judicious 
spraying  of  the  trees  dui'ing  the  winter  we  may  kill 
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the  millions  of  insect  ova  and  larvae,  and  the  plethora  of 
mycelium  of  microscopic  fungi  infesting  the  shoots, 
branches,  and  trunks,  and  only  patiently  awaiting  the 
advent  of  spring  to  develop  their  aggressive  activities  and 
inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  foliage,  shoots,  blossoms, 
or  fruit.  It  therefore  behoves  every  fruit  grower  to  adopt 
preventive  measures,  and  so  save  his  future  crops  and 
secure  the  health  of  his  trees.  It  is  useless  waiting  till 
insects  or  disease  appear  in  summer.  By  that  time  both 
will  have  inflicted  more  or  less  injury  which  cannot  be 
cured. 

Science,  too,  has  placed  at  our  disposal  much  more 
efficient  insecticides  and  fungicides  than  we  had  a few 
yeans  ago.  Tho.se  now  available,  and  described  elsewhere 
in  this  volume,  if  used  intelligently  and  at  the  proper 
seasons,  will  enable  the  gardener  effectually  to  ‘banish 
pests  and  diseases,  and  maintain  his  crops  and  his  plants 
in  a healthy  condition,  thus  yielding  him  better  results 
and  greater  pleasure  than  heretofore. 

To  the  amateur  gardener,  more  especially,  the  subject 
of  pests  and  diseases  affecting  indoor  and  outdoor  crops 
is  naturally  an  object  of  great  concern.  Too  frequently 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  innumerable  enemies,  the 
proper  remedies  to  apply,  and  the  right  time  to  use  them, 
is  a serious  stumbling  block  to  his  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  garden  or  greenhouse.  Of  this  fact  we  have 
convincing  proof  in  the  thousands  of  enquiries  that  reach 
us  in  our  capacity  of  Editor  of  “Amateur  Gardening.’’ 
We  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  amateur  gardeners  and  othere 
if  we  prepared  a volume  giving  a descriptive  account  of 
the  various  pests  and  diseases  affecting  indoor  and  outdoor 
crops,  and  the  most  up-to-date  remedies  for  their  preven- 
tion or  eradication. 

The  latter  idea  has  developed  into  the  present  volume. 
Therein  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deal 
with  every  phase  of  the  subject  of  the  enemies  of  crojis. 
Thus  ijr  the  fimt  jrart  we  have  supplied  the  most  reliable 
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modern  formula}  for  making  insecticides  and  fungicides; 
the  best  apparatus  for  applying  the  latter;  and  clear 
instructions  how  to  perform  such  important  operations  as 
spraying,  fumigating,  and  cyaniding.  In  succeeding  parts 
the  pests  and  diseases  of  fruit  crops,  vegetable  crops, 
hardy  plants,  etc.,  in  the  dower  garden,  greenhouse 
plants,  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  final  jrart 
such  enemies  of  the  garden  as  cats,  moles,  mice,  rats, 
rabbits,  and  hares  have  had  attention;  also  the  subjects 
of  lawn  and  path  weeds.  Nor  have  we  overlooked  the 
importance  of  pointing  out  the  few  friendly  insects  and 
animals  which  it  is  most  desirable  the  gardener  should 
learn  to  di.stinguish  from  the  foes  previously  desoribed. 

Thus,  we  trust,  the  information  we  have  given  will 
enable  every  owner  of  a garden,  greenhouse,  or  orchard 
to  recognise  the  various  pests  and  diseases  that  attack  his 
crops,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  an  effectual  manner, 
thereby  preventing  or  arresting  injury,  and  adding  greater 
pleasures  and  joy  to  the  task  of  managing  them. 

Finally,  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for 
information  on  many  iroints  to  the  numerous  leaflets 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricrdture  and  Fisheries ; Tubeuf 
and  Smith’s  “Diseases  of  Plants’’;  Cooke’s  “ Fungoirl 
Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants”;  Masses’s  “Diseases  of 
Cidtivated  Plants  and  Trees  ’’;  Theobald’s  “ Insect  Pests 
of  Fruit”;  and  Curtis’s  “ Farm  Insects.” 

London,  1910. 


T,  W.  Sanders. 
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Part  I.-REMEDIES,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GARDEN  PESTS. 

Thesk  are  divided  into  three  distinct  groups — 'msect, 
animal,  and  fungoid,  and  we  will  give  a brief  explanation 
of  each  to  enable  the  inexperienced  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  three. 

Insect  Pests. — These  include  moths,  butterflies, 
beetles,  weevils,  .and  flies,  and  their  larvae  (caterpillars, 
giubs,  or  maggots).  All  insects  go  through  four  distinct 
stages  of  existence;  First,  they  exist  in  the  form  of  eggs; 
then  change  into  larvae  (grubs  or  caterpillars);  then  into 
pupae;  and,  finally,  into  the  imago,  or  perfect  state.  In 
the  egg  and  pupal  stages  they  do  no  harm  to  crops ; in  the 
larval  stage  they  are  most  destructive ; and  in  the  perfect 
state  some  do  harm  and  others  not.  The  particular  harm 
done  by  each  pest  is  S23ecified  in  the  remarks  referring 
thereto  further  on, 
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Animal  Pests—These  include  millepedes,  worms, 
slup,  snads,  birds,  cats,  dogs,  eelworms,  hares,  rabbits 
and  every  other  living  creature  which  is  developed  from 
p egg  or  born  alive,  but  which  does  not  go  through  the 
four  stages  of  development  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Mites,  again,  do  not  belong  to  the  insect 
tribe,  but  are  included  in  the  present  category. 


ung-oid  Pests — These  are  composed  of  minute  or 
larger  fungi  which  develop  from  spores  or  mycelium,  and 
live  on  or  in  the  tissues  of  living  or  dead  vegetation.  Fungi 
are  of  two  types — parasitic,  living  on  living  tissue,  as 
mildew ; or  saprophytes,  living  on  dead  tissues.  There  is 
a third  class,  called  slime  fungi,  of  which  the  Finger  and 
Toe  disease  is  an  example ; but  mycologists  are  doubtful 
about  these  being  true  fungi.  Then  again,  there  are  bac- 
teria, minute  organisms  which  produce  disease  somewhat 
similar  to  that  caused  bv  true  fungi. 

D 


Blig-hts — Many  gardeners  and  country  folk  use  the 
term  “ blight  ” as  signifying  any  disease  or  insect  infesta- 
tion of  their  crops.  This,  however,  is  .a  loose  and  vague 
terin.  The  so-called  “ blight  ” is  reallj'  the  injured  state 
of  the  growth  crippled  by  frost,  by  cold  winds,  or  by 
insect  and  fungoid  pests.  When  “ blight  ” is  spoken  of 
the  true  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  one  of  the  numerous 
pests  hereafter  described. 

A Word  of  Caution. — Whenever  anjdhing  is  de- 
tected amiss  with  a plant  or  crop,  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  the  cause,  and  apply  the  remedy  at 
once.  Delay  is  dangerous.  In  a few  hours  or  a few  days 
the  pest  will  seriously  cripple  the  growth,  and  no  remedy 
in  the  world  can  then  repair  the  damage  done. 

You  may,  it  is  true,  get  rid  of  the  cause,  but  you  cannot 
easily  cure  the  after-effects.  Grow'ths  badly  infested  with 
fungoid  or  insect  pests  should  be  promptly  removed  and 
speedily  burnt.  Never  throw  diseased  roots,  leaves,  or 
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shoots  on  the  ground,  otherwise  the  fungus  will  fructify 
and  protluce  spores  or  mycelium  that  will  later  on  attack 
the  next  croji. 

If  everyone  would  make  a point  of  burning  every  scrap 
of  diseased  plant  directly  it  is  seen,  many  diseases  would 
be  soon  stamped  out.  The  day  will  come,  let  us  hope, 
when  it  will  be  a jienal  offence  to  allow  diseased  plants, 
etc.,  to  continue  to  grow  and  spread  further  destruction. 

No  matter  how  valuable  a plant  may  be,  it  is  unwise  to 
try  to  save  it  if  badly  diseased.  Remember,  each  solitary 
insect  is  capable  of  propagating  its  species  largely,  and 
each  individual  patch  of  fungi  to  develop  millions  of  spores 
to  be  carried  by  tbe  agency  of  birds,  insects,  wind,  etc., 
to  other  and  healthy  crops. 

Surel}',  but  swiftly,  all  pests  should  be  destroyed  at  the 
earliest  moment,  and  then  the  gardener  will  meet  with 
less  worry,  and  his  crops  enjoy  greater  freedom  from  pests 
and  disease. 


CH.\RTER  II. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES. 

PRINCIPAL  INGREDIENTS. 

Rbi.ow  we  give  a brief  description  of  the  principal  mate- 
rials for  making  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Hydrocyanic  Gas. — This  is  produced  by  mixing 
either  j)otassium  cyanide  (98  per  cent.)  or  sodium  cyanide 
(130  ])er  cent.)  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  result- 
ing gas  is  a deadly  poison,  and  will  cause  death  if  inhaled. 
See  chn]it(‘r  on  “ Cyaniding.”  Caution  : The  cyanide  must 
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uot  come  in  contact  with  the  acid  while  human  being's 
are  present.  (See  Chapter  X.,  Part  I.)  “ 

Carbon  Disulphide— A combination  of  sulphur  and 
caibonic  acid.  It  is  highly  volatile  and  poisonous.  Must 
not  be  used  near  a naked  light,  cigarette,  cigar,  or  pipe. 
Gives  off  fumes  destructive  to  insect  life  when  buried  in 
the  .soil. 

Caustic  Soda — A form  of^  soda  possessing  caustic 
properties.  The  best  form  of  it  to  use  for  insecticides  is 
commercial  caustic  soda  (98  per  cent,  purity).  It  readily 
dissolves  in  cold  water,  and  also  absorbs  moisture,  and 
becomes  soft  or  liquid  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Requires 
to  be  kept  in  tightly-closed  iron  cans.  Will  burn  flesh  if 
permitted  to  touch  it.  Should  be  handled  onl3^  with  pro- 
tected hands.  That  sold  in  powdered  forms  in  tins  is 
best. 

Potassium  Carbonate  (Carbonate  of  Potash).— A 
form  of  potash  used  for  making  insecticides  for  winter  use. 
Commercial  potassium  carbonate  (80  per  cent.)  is  the  best 
form  to  use.  Pearlash  and  salts  of  tartar  are  other 
names  used  for  it.  The  form  and  strength  mentioned  is, 
however,  the  one  to  procure  and  use.  It  is  dearer  than 
caustic  soda. 

Quassia. — This  consists  of  chips  of  _yellow  wood  ob- 
tained from  the  trunks  of  a West  Indian  tree,  named 
Picrena  excelsa.  When  infused  in  water  it  produces  a 
bitter  fluid.  The  bitter  extract  ma,y  be  obtained  b^'  infus- 
ing the  chips  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hoiu's  or  boiling 
in  water  for  two  hours.  Extract  of  quassia  and  quassine 
are  concentrated  preparations  of  it.  Used  in  conjunction 
with  soft  soap. 

Soft  Soap.— This  is  a preparation  of  soap  obtained  bj- 
chemically  treating  oil  with  potash.  The  best  strength  to 
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US6  for  insecticides  is  that  which  contains  8 per  cent, 
potash.  Soft  soap  dissolves  more  quickly  in  hot  than  cold 
water. 

Pyrethrum  Powder.  _ A i^iwluct  obtained  by 
grinding  the  buds  or  the  flowers  of  a species  of  pyrethrum 
to  a fine  powder.  Used  largely  for  making  insect  powders. 

Hellebore  Powder. — A substance  prepared  by 
grinding  the  roots  of  the  False  White  Hellebore  (Veratrum 
album)  to  a fine  powder.  It  is  poisonous,  and  must  not 
be  inhaled.  To  avoid  injury  to  the  operator  it  is  best 
mixed  with  water  before  using. 

Paris  Green. — This  is  known  as  an  anseirical  insecti- 
cide (aceto-areenite  of  copper).  The  best  form  of  it  to  use 
is  Blundell’s  Paris  Green,  a preparation  sold  in  powder 
and  paste  form.  The  latter  is  the  safest  to  use,  as  the 
powder,  if  inhaled,  is  highly  poisonous.  Kequires  to  be 
applied  in  a very  fine,  mist-like  spray.  A splendid  insec- 
ticide for  fruit  trees.  Not  soluble  in  water;  can  only  be 
mixed  with  it. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. — A combination  of  acetate  of 
lead  (98  per  cent.)  and  arsenate  of  soda  (98  per  cent.). 
The  two  require  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  as  advised  fur- 
ther on. 

Kerosene. — An  American  oil;  also  known  as  paraffin 
and  petroleum  oil.  Used  in  conjunction  with  soft  soap 
and  boiling  water  to  form  an  emulsion.  Kequires  whilst 
boiling  hot  to  be  beaten  into  a creamy-white  fluid.  May 
be  stored  in  corked  tins  or  jars  for  years. 

Nicotine. — An  extract  of  tobacco  used  for  making 
various  fumigating  compounds.  A deadly  poison.  Tobacco 
juice,  made  by  steeping  tobacco  in  boiling  water,  is  a less 
concentrated  form  of  it. 
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Carbolic  Acid. — A dark,  oily  liquid;  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  insecticide ; but,  being  a dangerous  poison  and 
uncertain  in  strength,  is  best  avoided.  Formalin,  Lysol, 
and  Phenol  are  forms  of  this  acid.  Carbolic  soapi  is  some- 
times used  in  solution  with  water  as  an  insecticide. 

Potassium  Sulphide  (Liver  of  Sulphur).— An  evil- 
smelling chemical,  much  recommended  as  a remedy  for 
mildew  and  other  minute  fungi.  It  rapidly  decompjoses 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  so  should  be  kept  in  tightly- 
corked  bottles.  Discolours  white  paint. 

Copper  Sulphate  (Sulphate  of  Copperas). — A chemi- 
cal sold  in  hard  blue  crystals;  a corrosive,  irritant  jwison. 
The  proper  strength  to  use  is  98  per  cent.  Must  not  be 
dissolved  in  metal  vessels,  only  in  wooden  ones. 

Iron  Sulphate  (Sulphate  of  Iron). — A chemical  sold 
in  pale  green  crystals.  Used  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  Must  be  mixed  in  wooden  vessels  only. 
Is  apt  to  desti’oy  clothing,  and  is  otherwise  an  objection- 
able fungicide  to  use. 

Sulphur. — The  form  in  which  this  is  used  as  a fungi- 
cide is  “ flowers  of  sulphur.”  It  is  composed  of  sulphur 
precipitated  into  a fine  powder,  and  is  non-poisonous 
unless  heated  over  a fire.  It  may  be  used  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  lime  and  salt.  As  a remedy  for  mildew  it 
is  excellent. 
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INSECTICIDE  FORMULi^. 

Bklow  we  give  the  chief  formulas  for  washes  for  winter, 
spring  and  summer  spraying,  as  recommended  by  leading 
experts.  ® 

WINTER  WASHES. 

These  are  to  be  used  whilst  growth  is  dormant  only, 
and  tor  the  purposes  specified  in  connection  with  each 

1.  Caustic  Alkali  Wash._There  are  several  ways 
ot  piepai'ing  this  solution,  and  the  grower  can  choose  the 
one  for  which  he  can  obtain  the  ingredients  most  easily. 

(a)  Caustic  soda  (98  per  cent,  purity)  1 18 

Caustic  potash  (80  per  cent,  purity)  ...  lib 

Agricultural  treacle  a lb 

Water  to  make  up  to  g^l 

Dis^lve  the  potash  and  soda  separately  in  two  wooden 
buckets  with  a little  water.  Solution  of  these  two  chemi- 
cals usually  takes  place  with  considerable  violence  and  the 
production  of  great  heat,  but  if  it  is  slow  in  starting  the 
addition  of  a very  little  hot  water  will  have  the  desired 
eftect.  Mix  the  two  solutions  together,  and  stir  in  the 
reacle,  and  make  up  to  10  gallons  for  use.  If  a stock 
solution  IS  to  be  kept  to  do  a few  odd  trees  at  different 
imes,  make  up  to  only  one  gallon,  and  put  in  a bottle 
fitted  with  an  mdiarubber  cork.  One  part  of  this  solution 
will  require  nine  parts  of  water  to  bring  it  to  the  correct 
spraying  strength. 

(b)  Caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.) 2 lb 

Carbonate  of  potash  (80  per  cent.)  1 ]b 

Soft  soap  ^ lb 

^Vater  to  make  2q 
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Dissolve  the  soft  soap  in  some  of  the  water 
the  soda  and  potash  when  dissolved  ’ 

in.  and  Idll- 

mg  Scale  and  other  insect  ova. 

Time  to  Apply.— November  to  March. 


2.  Woburn  Winter  i 

hv  Mr  Q,  TT  -r.-  1 ^ recommended 

Wnl^^  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  F.R.S.  (Director  of  the 

\\oburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm); 

Soft  Soap  j jj^ 

Paraffin  (Solar  distillate) 

Caustic  soda  ...  o A oi  m 

\¥ater  ...  o!  , 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  or  cold  water  (hot  preferably), 

Jtrl  *11  thoroughly  mix,  after  which 

giadually  add  the  soda.  Stir  continually  durin.  use. 
Uses. — Same  as  No.  1.  ° 

Time  to  Apply.— November  to  March. 


3.  Another  Woburn  Formula Mr.  Spencer  U. 

Pickering  discovered  that  by  adding  copper  sulphate  to 
above  formula  the  wash  required  less  constant  stirrin., 
while  it  also  acted  .as  a fungicide: 

Copper  sulphate  1^*  lb. 

Quicklime  to  | lb. 

Paraffin  (Solar  distillate)  5"pts. 

Water  

Caustic  soda  2 to  2ilb. 

Prepare  as  advised  in  formula  No.  2,  adding  the  soda 
gradually  last  of  all. 

Uses — Precisely  as  advised  for  No.  1. 

Time  to -Apply. — November  to  March. 


4.  A Chea.per  Formula. — The  same  authority  re- 
commends the  following  formula  as  being  cheaper  and 
quite  as  effectual,  but  2Jossessing  no  fungicidal  projierties; 
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Iron  Kulpliate  lb. 

Quicklime  | lb. 

Paraffin  (Solar  distillate)  5 pts. 

Water  gi  gal. 

Caustic  soda  2 to  2^- lb. 

Dissolve  the  iron  sulphate  in  water,  slake  the  lime  in 
a little  water,  then  add  more  water  and  strain  the  solution 
through  a fine  sieve  into  the  iron  solution.  Add  the 
paraffin,  and  churn  thoroughly,  finally  adding  the  soda. 

Uses. — For  cleansing  trees  of  mess  and  lichen.  Mussel 
Scale,  insect  ova,  etc. 

Time  to  Apply. — November  to  March. 


5.  Lime  Sulphur  Soda  Wash. —This  is  an  excel 
lent  winter  wash,  much  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
known  as  the  Oregon  Wash  : 

311). 

31b. 


31b. 

11b. 

10  gal. 
with  hot 


Lime 
Sulphur 
Salt 

Caustic  soda 
W ater 

i\Iix  the  lime  and  soila  together,  and  slake 
water  in  which  the  sulphur  has  previously  been  incor 
poiatsd.  Stir  w'ell,  and  add  the  salt;  then  the  mixture 
will  generate  heat  and  boil  for  some  time.  When  this 
ceases  add  water  to  make  ten  gallons. 

Uses.— A remedy  for  the  Pear  Blister  Mite,  Mussel  and 
Oyster  Scale  ova. 

Time  to  Apply. — November  to  March. 


0.  Winter  Wash  for  Indoor  Fruit  Trees— This 
is  known  as  the  Paraffin-Naphthaline  Solution.  Put  into 
a boiler  101b.  of  soft  soap,  add  3 pints  of  water,  and  heat 
gently  till  quite  liquid.  Put  2‘  ])ints  of  paraffin  into 
another  vessel,  and  stand  it  in  the  hot  liipiid,  keeping  the 
h re  very  low.  Into  the  ])araffin  put  11b.  of  stick  naph- 
thaline, ami  stir  till  dissolved.  Kemovo  all  from  the  fire, 
and  whilst  sUrring  the  soap  rapidly  pour  the  jiaraffin  solu- 
tion slowly  in,  and  stir  until  a good  emulsion  is  formed. 
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Ihe  lesulting  grease-like  mass  can  be  stored  in  a tin  till 
wanted. 

Uses.— Half  a pound  of  the  mixture  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  made  up  to  three  gallons  is  the  strength  for 
ordinary  use  on  green  leaves;  l^lb.  to  3 gallons  will  not 
huit  foi  dormant  vines  and  peaches.  For  washing  glass 
and  woodwork  the  stronger  the  better.  It  can  be  applied 
as  a coarse  spray,  and  then  be  followed  with  the  syringe 
and  clear  water.  A good  remedy  for  red  spider. 

Time  to  Apply. — After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  before 
growth  begins  in  the  case  of  the  strong  solution,  and  in 
summer  for  the  weak  solution. 

7.  A Simple  Winter  Wash  for  a Few  Trees 

If  a small  number  of  trees  are  to  be  sprayed,  and  the 
caustic  potash  and  soda  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  right 
strength  locally,  the  solution  may  be  made  as  follows: 


Washing  soda  

2ilb. 

Potassium  carbonate  (pearlash) 

r lb. 

Quicklime  (fresh)  

2i  lb. 

Soft  soap  

i lb. 

Water  to  make  U2?  

10  gal 

Slake  the  lime  to  a fine  powder  with  a little  water,  and 
then  mix  to  a thin  cream.  Add  the  soda  and  potash,  and 
stir  well  till  dissolved.  Add  the  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
some  more  water,  and  make  up  to  10  gallons;  stir  well, 
and  then  allow  the  lime  to  settle.  Pouroff  the  liquid  for  use. 

Uses. — For  destroying  moss,  lichen,  insect  ova,  etc. 

Time  to  Apply. — November  to  March. 

8.  A Winter  Spray-fluid  (brought  out  and  highly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Strawson)  is  as  follows: 


Caustic  soda  (70  jier  cent.)  

...  1 lb. 

Carlionate  of  iiotash  (80  ])or  cent.)  ... 

...  1 lb. 

Copper  sulphate  (08  per  cent.) 

...  1 lb. 

I'reacle  

...  1 lb. 

S(Kla  e.arlxuiate  (08  |)ei-  cent.)  

...  2ilb. 

Water  to  make  uj)  to  

10  gal 
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The  caustic  soda,  potash,  and  treacle  are  dissolved 
together  in  a gallon  or  two  of  water.  The  copper  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  also  dissolved  separately,  then 
mixed.  The  copper  sulj^hate  is  dissolved  in  a vessel 
large  enough  to  hold  the  complete  solution,  and  the  soda 
carbonate  added  slowly  to  it,  and  then  the  caustic  soda 
and  the  potash,  stirring  all  the  time.  The  mixture  should 
be  kept  mixed  whilst  spraying.  Wooden  vessels  should 
he  used  for  copper  sulphate  or  any  of  the  caustic  alkali 
solutions.  Iron  ones  are  rapidly  spoiled  unless  enamelled. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  caustic  alkali  on 
the  skin,  and  the  face  and  hands  should  be  kept  greased 
with  vaseline  while  using  the  sprayer.  Painful  burns 
result  if  the  spray  is  allowed  to  dry  on. 

Uses. — Same  purposes  as  No.  1. 

Time  to  Apply. — Winter  only. 

•J 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  WASHES. 

9.  Lime  and  Salt  Wash. — A wash  highly  recom- 
mended by  many  experts : 

Lime  1 to  cwt. 

Salt  30  to  401b. 

Water  100  gal. 

Fimt  slake  fresh  lime  and  mix  it  with  50  gallons  of 
water,  and  in  the  remaining  50  gallons  dissolve  the  salt ; 
then  mix  the  two.  Some  authorities  recommend  the  addi- 
tion of  i to  lib.  of  waterglass  (sodium  silicate),  but  it 
appears  this  is  not  essential.  The  mixture  requires  to  be 
strained  through  a very  fine  sieve  before  using. 

Uses. — For  cleansing  trees  of  moss,  lichen,  and  algse, 
and  destroying  the  ova  of  the  Apple  Sucker  (Psylla),  Plum 
Aphis,  Mussel  Scale,  etc. 

Time  to  Apply. — From  the  end  of  February  to 
the  beginning  of  April.  Must  not  be  used  after  the 
buds  open. 
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10.  Arsenate  of  Lead  Wash._A  capital  wash  for 
destroying  all  biting  insects,  as  caterpillar  and  beetles: 


Arsenate  of  soda  (pure)  ..  m 

Acetate  of  lead  ...  ...  

Water  ;;;  ;;;  ;;;  logai. 

Dissolve  ill  water  and  thoroughly  mix;  then  add  11b.  of 
treacle,  to  cause  the  wash  to  adhere  to  the  trees.  This 
wash  is  to  be  obtained  ready  prepared  under  the  name  of 
Swift  s Arsenate  of  Load  Paste.  Poisonous. 


Uses.— A good  remedy  for  destroying  the  larva-  of  the 
Winter,  Codlin,  Lackey,  and  Currant  Moths ; also  Goose- 
berry Sawfly  and  Slugworms. 

Time  to  Apply. — When  the  buds  first  show  signs  of 
bursting;  again  when  the  petals  fall;  .and  again  a few 
weeks  later  to  destroy  Vapourer  Moth  larvie. 

11.  Paris  Green  Wash. — Another  arsenical  wash  of 


special  value  for  destroying  all  biting  insects.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  two  ways — (a)  by  means  of  Paris  green  in  powder 
form,  and  (b)  by  means  of  a j^aste  known  as  Blundell's 
Paste.  As  the  powder  is  very  poisonous,  and  liable  to 
be  inhaled,  it  is  safer  to  use  the  paste  form. 


Blundell’s  Paste 1 oz. 

Water  10  gal. 

Lime  4 oz. 


Mix  tlie  paste  with  the  water,  then  add  the  lime  and 
keep  constantly  stirred  whilst  using,  or  the  Paris  Green 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sprayer. 

Uses. — For  destroying  Caterpillars  and  Beetles.  If  used 
on  peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot  trees  add  |oz.  of  paste 
only  to  10  gals,  of  water. 

Time  to  Apply. — Same  as  advised  for  Formula?  Nos.  10 
and  11.  Do  not  apply  when  trees  are  in  flower. 


12.  London  Purple  Wash. — Also  an  amcnical  wash 
used  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  Nos.  10  and  11.  As 
Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  are  deadly  poisonous  substances,  cattle, 
hoi-ses  and  fowls  should  not  have  access  to  the  liquids; 
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nor  is  it  advisable  for  tliem  to  be  allowed  in  orchards 
until  a few  weeks  after  application.  These  washes  must 
not  be  applied  to  trees  having  an  undercrop  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  or  strawberries  later  than  a month  before 
gathering  the  fruit. 

London  Purple  1 oz. 

Lime  1 oz. 

Water  10  gal. 

Mix  as  advised  for  Fonmda  No.  11. 

Uses. — Same  as  Nos.  10  and  11. 

Time  to  Apply. — Same  as  Nos.  10  and  11. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSECTICIDES. 

13.  Tobacco  Water. — Boil  -loz.  of  shag  tobacco  in 
a gallon  of  water  for  half  an  hour;  strain  oh  the  liquor, 
and  use  when  cokl. 

Uses. — As  a remedy  for  Greenfly  on  greenhouse  and 
window  plants  or  roses. 

Time  to  Apply. — When  insects  infest  the  foliage. 

14.  Quassia  and  Soft  Soap. — I'he  best-known  of 
the  home-made  sprays  for  garden  and  greenhouse  use: 

Quassia  lib. 

Soft  soap  1 lb. 

Water  10  gal. 

The  quassia  should  be  boiled  with  half  the  soap  and 
half  the  water  tor  about  one  hour,  and  then  the  liquid 
poured  off  and  the  boiling  continued  with  the  remainder 
of  the  soap  and  water  for  another  hour,  the  two  solutions 
being  added  together  for  spraying.  Soft  soap  by  itself, 
2^1b.  to  10  gallons  water,  is  often  used. 

Uses. — For  ridding  plants,  roses,  etc.,  of  Aphides. 

Time  to  Apply. — In  summer. 

15.  Hellebore  Wash. — A cheap  and  easily-made 
insecticide  for  destroying  caterpillais  on  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes. 
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Hellebore  powder  (fresh) 

Water  

Or: 


2^  lb. 
10  gal. 


Pyrethriim  powder  2.i  )b 

; ;;;  ;;; 

The.se  two  mixtures  must  be  kept  well  stirred  dur- 
ing use. 

Uses. — See  above  remarks. 

Time  to  Apply. — A month  before  gathering  the  fruit,  as 
the  hellebore  powder  is  poisonous. 


16.  Kerosene  Emulsion.  — The  Hubbard-Riley 
keiosene  emulsion,  one  of  the  most  useful  stock  solutions 
to  have  on  hand,  is  made  as  follows: 

Kerosene  oil 2 "al. 

Boiling  water  1 tral. 

Soft  soap  (8  per  cent.)  .J  ib. 

The  soap  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  when  still  boil- 
ing  is  poured  into  the  oil  and  beaten  uji  well  until  a 
creamy  liquid  is  formed  and  the  mixture  begins  to  cool. 
It  is  then  poured  into  a sprayer  and  sprayed  back  into 
the  vessel  through  a fine  nozzle,  using  as  much  power  as 
possible.  This  forms  the  stock  solution,  which  can  be 
kept  bottled  for  use.  It  is  mixed  with  water  in  jiropor- 
tion  to  suit  its  purpose,  from  one  part  emulsion  to  50 
parts  water  for  greenfly  on  tender  subjects,  to  one  part  in 
two  for  brushing  on  American  blight.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
use  as  long  as  it  remains  an  emulsion  and  no  oil  separates 
out. 

Uses. — For  destroying  Greenfly  and  American  Blight; 
also  Caterpillars. 

Time  to  Apply.— Spring  or  summer. 

17.  Tar  Water. — A simple  but  effective  remedy  for 
plants  attacked  by  leaf  minere  is  tar  water,  prepared  by 
boiling  hard  Ub.  of  tar  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  twenty 
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minutes,  ami  then  suddenly  turning  it  into  50  gallons  of 
cold  water  and  stirring  thoroughly.  It  has  been  used 
successfully  on  cinerarias  and  marguerites.  The  spray- 
ings were  made  five  or  six  times  during  the  season. 
Growers  of  celery  might  try  it  against  the  Celery  Fly 
which  causes  so  much  damage  to  the  crop. 

I^sEs.--See  above  remarks. 

Time  to  Apply.  — Spring  and  summer. 

18.  Powder  Insecticides.— The  use  of  fungicides 
and  insecticides  in  the  form  of  fine  powders  applied  in  the 
dry  state  is  not  very  widespread,  and  in  this  country  is 
almost  confined  to  the  ai)plication  of  sulphur  or  lime  and 
sulphur  mixed.  The  writer  has  tried  a mixture  of  straw- 
sonito  ami  lime  (slaked  and  sifted  finely)  on  potatoes,  with 
veiy  goml  results  in  protecting  the.  crop  from  disease. 
A mixture  of  two  parts  sulphur  to  one  of  slaked 
lime  has  been  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  treatment  of  Onion  Mildew.  The  best  way  of 
applying  the  powder  is  by  means  of  a powder  pump,  at 
least  two  makes  of  which  are  to  be  had  in  the  handy 
knapsack  form.  The  lime-and-sulphur  mixture  is  most 
useful  for  dusting  among  plants  to  prevent  damping  off. 
Tyrethrum  powder  and  hellebore  are  also  applied  dry  in 
some  cases. 

Time  to  Apply. — In  summer. 

19.  Soil  Disinfectants. — Following  are  remedies 
for  disinfecting  soil  in  which  diseased  tomatoes  or  plants 
have  been  grown:  Carbolic,  1 gallon  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
used  when  the  land  can  be  allowed  to  rest  for  one  month 
before  the  next  crop.  Permanganate  of  potash,  Ilb.  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  Planting  may  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  borders  are  dry  enough.  The  writer  has  watered  a 
tomato  growing  in  a pot  with  this  strength,  giving  three 
waterings,  one  after  the  other,  without  hurting  the  plant. 
One  pound  of  permanganate  to  100  gallons  of  water  may 
be  safely  used  for  watering  purposes,  and  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  crop. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FUNGICIDE  FORMULA*:. 

are  excellent  formulie  for  the  preparation 
01  eiiective  fungicides: 


20.  Bordeaux  Mixture.- 

of  all  the  fungicides,  and  the 
deaux  Mixture: 


-One  of  the  most  important 
most  widely  used,  is  Bor- 


Copper  sulphate  2 lb 

Fresh-burned  lime  911  ' 

10  gal. 

The  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  about  half  the  water 
m a wooden  vessel,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole; 
and  the  lime  is  dissolved  in  another  smaller  one.  When' 
the  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  and  the  lime  has 
settled  after  being  slaked  and  well  stirred  up  in  the  water, 
the  deal  lime  water  is  added  to  the  copper  sulphate  until 
the  liquid,  on  allou'ing  the  blue  precij^itate  which  is 
formed  to  settle,  will  not  turn  blue  litmus  2iaper  red,  or 
will  give  no  brown  discoloration  on  the  addition  of’  10 


pel  cent,  solution  of  jiotassiiim  ferrocyanide.  A luseful 
way  of  having  Bordeaux  mixture  readj'  at  short  notice  is 
to  keep  a stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate  of  31b.  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  This  is  what  is  known  as  a saturated 
solution,  and  as.  long  as  a greater  amount  of  copiier  sul- 
jihate  than  this  31b.  to  the  gallon  is  kejit  hanging  in  the 
water  the  solution  will  remain  tlie  same  strength  at  ail 
ordinary  temperatures.  If  any  of  the  water  evaporates 
crystals  of  copiier  sulphate  will  be  deposited  until  the 
liquid  gets  to  its  right  strength,  and  if  more  water  is 
added  more  of  tlie  salt  will  be  dissolved  to  restore  tiie 
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balance.  Note:  The  surplus  copper  sulphate  must  hang 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an  open-work  bag,  ami 
not  be  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  lime  can 
be  kept  caustic  for  some  weeks  if  it  is  slaked,  made  into 
a stiff  paste,  and  stored  in  an  old  ban-el  and  kept  just 
covered  with  a little  water.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
is  obvious.  Every  gallon  of  the  copjier  sulphate  solution 
being  known  to  contain  31b.  of  the  chemical,  it  only  re- 
quires that  it  be  diluted  with  water,  and  have  added  to 
it  some  lime  water  prepared  from  the  paste  in  the  barrel 
until  the  tests  before-mentioned  are  complied  with,  .ami 
then  the  mixture  can  be  made  up  with  water  to  the  proper 
strength — that  is,  every  gallon  of  copper  sulphate  at  31b. 
to  the  gallon  will  make  15  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
ready  tor  use. 

Uses. — As  a remedy  for  the  Potato  Blight,  Apple  and 
I’ear  Scab,  Cucumber  and  Melon  Mildew,  Peach-leaf  Curl, 
Apple  Mildew,  Cherry-leaf  Scorch,  Tomato-leaf  Bust, 
etc. 

Time  to  Appuy.  — See  notes  in  connection  with  each 
disease. 

21.  Woburn  Bordeaux  Emulsion. — The  following 
formula  has  been  devised  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Spencer  U.  Pickering,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Woburn  Ex])erimental  Fruit  Farm,  as  an  excellent  com- 
bined insecticide  and  fungicide : 

Copper  sulphate  10  oz. 

Lime  water 81  gal. 

Water  to  make  up  to  nearly  10  gal. 

Paraffin  (Solar  distillate) 22.',  oz. 

The  above  paraffin  is  sold  by  dealers  in  fungicides  under 
the  name  of  Woburn  Distillate,  and  is  not  inflammable. 
This  emulsion  should  be  prepared  as  advised  for  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Before  using  see  that  the  mixture  is  well 
churned.  The  foregoing  may  be  purchased  ready  pre- 
pared under  the  name  of  Woburn  Bordeaux  Emulsion 
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Uses. 

Time 

disease. 


iSame  as  for  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

10  Apply.  — See  notes  in  connection  with  each 


22  Ammoniacal  Copper  Carbonate  Solution 

-Allied  to  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  chiefly  used  in  green- 
house work.  The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Carbonate  of  copper  2oz 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  5 q2 

Soft  water  V,'  V.;  I6gal. 

ilie  two  chemicals  are  dissolved  together  in  about  a 
quart  of  hot  water,  and  stirred  until  a clear  blue  liquid  is 
formed,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  water  is  added 
for  spraying.  If  desired,  the  strong  solution  can  be  kept 
bottled,  and  if  the  above  quantities  when  dissolved  are 
made  up  to  three  pints,  a Winchester  quart  bottle  will 
hold  it  nicely,  and  a convenient  strength  for  dilution  is 
formed  viz.,  one  jiart  of  the  stock  solution  to  40  parts 
of  water.  Many  writere  advise  its  use  because  it  leaves 
very  little  deposit.  This  is  pernicious  advice;  all  fruit 
should  be  wiped  before  marketing  where  poisonous  fungi- 
cides have  been  used,  especially  when  grown  under  glass. 

Uses. — lor  spraying  tomatoes  in  the  open  or  under 
glass,  for  the  prevention  of  various  fungoid  diseases. 

Time  to  Apply. — In  spring  or  summer,  either  before 
disease  appears  or  directly  afterwards. 


23.  Potassium  Sulphide — A well-known  fungicide, 
and  one  much  used,  is  potassium  sulphide,  strength  4oz. 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  It  is  best  fi'esh  made,  but  a stock 
solution  kept  in  the  dark  and  well  corked  will  keep  good 
a long  time.  If  lib.  of  the  sulphide  is  dissolved  and  made 
up  to  three  pints  it  can  be  stored  in  bottles,  and  two  fluid 
ounces  of  it  used  to  every  gallon  of  water  for  spraying. 
Potassium  sulphide  requires  boiling  to  dissolve  it,  and  this 
operation  must  take  place  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  or 
the  chemical  be  jiut  in  a jar  stood  in  boiling  water.  Add 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  the  solution  to  cause  it  to 
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adhere  more  readily  to  the  foliage.  It  will  quickly  spoil 
any  thin  iron  vessel.  It  discolours  paint,  and  has  an 
objectionahle  smell. 

Uses. — An  excellent  remedy  for  mildew  on  roses;  also 
for  many  otiier  fungoi<l  diseas<‘s  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
Ti.me  to  .Vcpi.y. — In  spring  or  summer. 


24.  Violet  Fungficide. — Another  little-known  fungi- 
cide, hut  one  said  by  its  inventor,  Ur.  C.  Nouchat,  to  be 
superior  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  is  the  violet  fungicide: 
31b.  4oz.  sulphate  of  copper,  and  51b.  8oz.  carbonate  of 
copi^er,  dissolved  in  22  gallons  of  water.  To  this  is  a<lded 
loz.  of  permanganate  of  potash  dissolved  in  one  quart 
of  water. 

Uses. — As  a remedy  for  the  various  fungoid  diseases 
of  the  violet,  pansy,  and  viola. 

Time  to  Apply. — When  the  fungi  first  attack  the  jdants. 

25.  Cupram,  or  Copper  Carbonate According 

to  Mr.  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  in  his  useful  little  work 
‘‘  Fruit  Trees  and  their  Enemies,”  the  following  is  a good 
formula  for  making  this  fungicide : 

Copper  carbonate  l^oz. 

Strong  ammonia  16  liquid  oz. 

Water  to  make  up  to  10  gal. 

The  ammonia  to  be  diluted  with  12  pints  of  water,  the 
copper  carbonate  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken  till 
the  latter  is  dissolved,  when  make  up  to  10  gallons  wdth 
water.  This  fungicide  is  less  liable  to  injure  delicate 
foliage  than  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Uses. — A remedy  for  mildew  on  roses  under  glass  or  in 
the  open;  also  for  peaches  and  nectarines  attacked  by 
mildew,  the  Shot-hole  Fungus,  and  Peach-leaf  Curl. 

Time  to  .\pply. — Apply  in  summer,  except  in  case  of 
Peach-leaf  Curl,  when  apply  at  pruning  time. 
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26.  Sulphate  Of  Copper._A  good  fungicide  to 
bpidy  lose  trees  witli  m winter  as  a pi'eventive  of  Mildew, 
tjiack  bpot,  and  liose-leaf  Scorch : 

Copper  sulphate  l 

v:  2^1. 

Place  the  sulphate  in  a coarse  bag  and  suspend  it  in  a 
wocxlen,  not  a metal,  pail  until  it  has  dissolved. 

Uses.— For  mildew  on  roses,  etc. 

Time  to  Apply.— Winter,  when  growth  is  dormant. 

27.  Lime  - Sulphur  Spray.__An  American  fungicide 
said  to  be  most  efficacious  in  checking  Apple  and  Pear 
Scab,  Leaf  Spot,  Mildew,  etc 

Flowers  of  sulphur  1 jp 

Quicklime  15  lb 

Water  50  gal. 

Place  the  lime  in  a wooden  barrel  or  tub,  pour  three 
gallons  of  boiling  water  over  it,  then  add  the  sulphur  and 
three  more  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Cover  the  barrel  or 
tub  with  a sack,  when  the  mixture  will  boil  of  its  own 
accord  for  twenty  minutes.  Stir  occasionally  during  that 
time.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  ceases  add  water  to  make 
up  to  50  gallons,  then  strain  through  a sieve  having  20 
meshes  to  the  square  inch,  to  remove  the  large  particles 
of  lime,  but  not  the  suljihur. 

Uses.  — See  remarks  above. 

Time  to  Apply.  — Spring  or  summer. 

28.  Flowers  of  Sulphur — An  old  and  excellent 
remedy  for  mildew  indoors  or  out.  Apply  at  any  time  by 
means  of  a dredger,  bellows,  or  distributor,  to  the  foliage. 
On  no  account  hum  sulphur  under  glass,  or  the  fumes 
will  destroy  vegetation. 

29.  Iron  Sulph3.fo  Solution. — An  excellent  fungi- 
cide for  spraying  walls,  beds,  etc.,  of  greenhouses  in  which 
diseased  tomatoes  have  been  grown : 
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W liter 50  gal . 

Sulphuric  acid  1 pint. 

Iron  sulphate  251b. 

The  acid  should  first  be  jioui'ed  over  the  iron  sulphate 
placed  in  a wooden,  not  a metal,  vessel,  and  then  the 
water  be  gradually  and  very  cautiously  added. 

U.^JES. — Tor  purposes  named  above,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  diseases  described  further  on. 

Time  to  Apply. — Winter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROPRIETARY  INSECTICIDES  AND 
FUNGICIDES,  ETC. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  describe  a few  of  the 
specially-prepared  msectickRs  and  fungicides  on  the 
market,  in  order  that  those  who  do  not  care  to  undertake 
ihe  trouble  and  time  necessary  to  make  their  own  pre- 
parations from  the  formulie  given  in  jireceding  chapters 
may  know  what  kinds  are  available  for  winter,  spring, 
and  summer  spraying.  We  may  add  that  the  prepara- 
tions about  to  be  mentioned  may  be  obtained  from  any 
nurseryman,  or  seedsman,  or  dealer  in  garden  sundries. 

A.  -WINTER  SPRAY  FLUIDS. 

These  are  suitable  for  application  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  when  growth  is  dormant. 

Cooper’s  VI  Fluid. — One  gallon  of  this  has  to  be 
diluted  with  cold  water  to  make  100  gallons.  A remedy 
for  American  Blight,  Scale  insects,  Apple  Pyslla,  and 
insects  generally  or  their  ova ; akso  for  destroying  lichen 
and  moss.  Non-poisonous. 
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Sodalin  (Strawson’s).— An  antiseptic  wash  for  cleanB- 
ing  dormant  fruit  trees,  roses,  etc.,  and  destroying  lichen, 
Aineiican  Blight,  moss,  Apple  Weevils,  and  hibernating 
insects  generally.  Dissolve  l^lb.  in  every  ten  gallons  of 
water  used.  Must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  flesh  of 
operator.  May  be  used  as  a fungicide.  Add  lib.  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  every  ten  gallons  of  above  solution. 


The  Woburn  Wash  Emulsion  (Voss’s).— A pre- 
paration invented  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.ll.S. 
(Director  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm).  Used 
for  cleansing  trees  from  moss  aud  lichen,  and  destroying 
American  Blight,  Mussel  Scale,  Caterpillar's,  insect  ova, 
etc.  With  each  gallon  of  the  emulsion  2^-lb.  of  caustic 
soda  is  supplied.  The  latter  has  to  be  dissolved  in  nine 
gallons  of  rain  water,  and  one  gallon  of  the  emulsion  has 
then  to  be  added  to  make  ten  gallons. 

Paraffin-Soft  Soap  Emulsion  (Voss’s) —Another 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering’s  preparations.  Dissolve  in  12 
gallons  of  rain  water  211b.  of  caustic  soda,  then  add  one 
gallon  of  the  emulsion.  Used  for  a similar  pur-pose  to 
the  Woburn  Wash. 

Fruit  Tree  Wash  (MacDougrall’s) A wash  spe- 

cially prepared  for  spring  and  surrrmer  use,  aud  orrly 
requirirrg  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water  for  application. 
Tire  same  makers  also  prepare  a winter  wash  for  use 
when  the  trees  are  dormant.  Both  are  excellerrt  and 
exterrsively  used. 

Anti-Fungroid  Winter  Spray  (Voss’s). — remedy 
for  destroying  the  exjrosed  hibernating  mycelium  of  such 
fungi  as  Catrker,  Leaf  Scorch,  American  Mildew,  Apple 
and  Pear  Scab,  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Mildew,  and  Currant 
Leaf  Spot.  One  gallon  to  be  diluted  with  50  gallons  of 
water.  Poisonous. 
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B SUMMER  SPRAY  FLUIDS. 

V 2 Fluid  (Cooper’s). — A remedy  for  the  active  forme 
of  Aphis,  Psylla,  Scale  insects,  and  Caterpillars.  Dilute 
one  gallon  of  the  fluid  with  cold  water  to  make  100  gal- 
lons. Non-])oisonous.  V2K  Fluid,  made  by  the  same 
manufacturers,  is  a suitable  fungicide  for  destroying 
mildews. 

Woburn  Tobacco  Extract  (Voss’s). — A prepara- 
tion invented  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  Apple  Sucker  (Psylla),  Green  and  Black 
Fly,  Cuckoo  Spit,  American  Blight,  Thrips,  Caterpillars, 
etc.  Dilute  one  part  with  100  parts  of  water  (lib.  in  10 
gallons)  for  general  purposes;  one  in  50  for  American 
Blight.  Poisonous. 

Woburn  Bordeaux  Paste  (Voss’s).— A patent 
mixture  invented  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R. S.,  and 
a suitable  remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease,  Apple  and  Pear 
Scab,  Brown  Rot,  Peach  Leaf  Curl,  rusts,  and  fungoid 
diseases  generally.  Possesses  a great  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  being  easy  to  prepare,  of 
more  uniform  strength,  and  more  efficacious  in  action. 
Used  in  varying  strengths  according  to  the  crop  and 
disease. 

Woburn  Bordeaux  Emulsion  (Voss’s). — A com- 
bined fungicide  and  insecticide  for  spraying  roses  and 
fruit  trees  infested  with  Mildew,  Caterpillars,  and  pests 
generally.  One  gallon  to  be  added  to  nine  of  water. 

Woburn  Iron  Emulsion  (Voss’s). — A cheap  insecti- 
cide for  destroying  Aphides  and  Cater])illars  on  roses  and 
fruit  trees.  One  gallon  to  be  added  to  20  to  30  gallons 
of  water. 
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Carlton  Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste  (Voss’s) -A 

of  the  Codlin,  Winter, 
Fo?  th’p  and  other  Afoths. 

fahen  M ^ <lirectly  the  petals  have 

fallen.  Must  not  be  applied  within  six  weeks  of  picking 

Poisonous  of  water 

(Jeyes’).— An  excellent  remedy  for 
Mildew,  Greenfly,  Caterpillare.  American  Blight  Bed 
Spider,  Black  Currant  Mite,  etc.  Dissolve  one  part  in 
two  parts^  of  hot  water,  and  add  cold  water  to  make  one 
gallon.  For  Gooseberry  Mildew  and  American  Blight  add 
a teaspoonful  of  fine  Cyllin  to  each  gallon  of  solution 
A on-poisonous. 


Abol  (White’s  Superior)  Insecticide, One  of 

the  best  spray-fluids  for  general  use  in  the  garden  or  green- 
house. Requires  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a special 
sprayer,  called  the  “ Abol  Patent  Syringe,”  which  is  fitted 
with  a patent  nozzle,  to  enable  various  forms  of  spray 
to  be  produced.  Use  one  measure  of  the  liquid  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  Non-jioisonous. 


C.— MISCELLANEOUS  INSECTICIDES. 

Clubicide  (Cross’s). — A preparation  used  largely  by 
market  growers  for  preventing  disease  and  destroying 
eelworms,  milleiiedes,  slugs,  and  other  soil  2‘>ests.  It  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  loz.  to  12  gallons,  or  one  jiint  to 
2.10  gallons  of  water  for  watering  growing  crops.  Apply 
once  a week. 

Niquas  (Corry’e).— A non-poisonous  i^reparation  suit- 
able for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  A gocxl  remedy  for  Green- 
ily,  Thrips,  Scale,  Mealy  Bug,  Red  Spider,  etc.  One 
pint  to  twelve  gallons  of  water  for  ordinary  use. 

Sluerene  (Stanley’s). _An  excellent  remedy  fur  ex- 
terminating slugs  and  snails  in  gardens,  greenhouses,  or 
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fvames.  Is  far  more  efficacious  tliaii  lime  or  soot,  am] 
does  no  harm  to  the  crops. 

Gishurst  Compound  (Price’s).— An  old  and  excel- 
lent preparation  for  destroying  Greenfly,  Mealy  ling, 
Scale,  etc.  Good  for  cleaning  vines  in  winter. 

“ XL  - All  ” Nicotine  Liquid  Insecticide 

(Richards  ). — A well-known  remedy  for  Greenfly,  Mealy 
Png,  and  Scale  insects. 

Apterite  (Cooper’s). —A  soil  fumigant,  which,  when 
dug  into  the  soil,  ditfnseis  <leadly  fumes  upwards  and 
downwaixls,  and  kills  Wireworms,  Leather  Jackets,  Wood- 
lice,  Ants,  Millepedes,  and  Slugs. 

Kilogrub  (Peak  and  Co.). — Another  soil  fumigant, 
having  a similar  action  and  effect  to  the  previously-named 
preparation. 

Vaporite  (Strawson's). — A soil  fumigant,  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  introduced.  Has  a similar  action  ami  effect 
to  the  preceding  remedies. 

Naptho-Nicotyl  ’ (Voss’s). — A preparation  for  de- 
stroying Grubs,  Beetles,  Slugs,  Eelworms,  etc.,  in 
the  soil.  Use  at  the  rate  of  l^oz.  per  square  yard,  dig- 
ging same  deeply  into  the  soil  in  winter. 

Carbo  - Nicotyl  ” (Voss’s). — A prepiaration  for 
sterilising  the  soil  in  which  tomatoes  previously  infested 
with  Eelworm  have  been  grown  ; also  for  application  to 
composts  intended  for  tomato  culture  under  glass  as  a 
preventive  of  Eelworm  and  fungoid  attack.  Use  half  a 
pint  to  three  gallons  of  water,  pouring'  the  “ Nicotyl  ” 
into  the  water,  and-stirring  the  whole  freely.  Above  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  fourteen  s(piare  yards.  Apply  with  a 
water-can,  then  give  three  good  waterings  to  wash  the 
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solution  into  the  soil.  A week  or  so  afterwiirrls  the  plants 
may  be  put  in.  “ Creo-Nicotyl  ” is  a similar  jireparation, 
but  stronger,  and  requires  to  be  applied  a month  before 
planting. 

Jeyes’  Fluid. — An  application  of  this  germicide  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  a gallon  of  rain  water  to  soils  or  com- 
posts infected  with  fungoid  germs  or  Eelworms  a week 
before  planting  will  prove  an  efficient  steriliser. 

D — FUMIGANTS. 

'*  XL-AII  ” Fumigator  (Richards'). — A liquid  nico- 
tine preparation,  the  fumes  of  which  are  vaporised  by 
means  of  a special  lamp.  Sold  in  quantities  to  suit  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  greenhouse  to  be  fumigated. 

Lethorion  Vapour  Cone  (Corry’s).— A metal  cone 
made  in  sizes  to  suit  the  cubical  area  of  various  green- 
houses, and  containing  a special  nicotine  preparation 
which  is  vaporised  by  means  of  a candle  placed  under  the 
cone. 

Fumigfen  (Strawson’s). — A preparation  supplied  in 
cone  form  to  suit  structures  with  various  cubical  contents. 
Requires  no  lamp  or  candle.  Has  simply  to  be  lighted  at 
the  apex  of  the  cone. 

Insecticide  Sheets  and  Fumers  (MacDou- 
gall’s).— The  former  consists  of  sheets  of  cellulose 
charged  with  nicotine,  and  made  in  sizes  to  suit  houses  of 
different  cubical  capacities.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
solid  mass  of  nicotine,  which  has  to  bo  evaiiorated  by 
lighting  a small  candle  placed  beneath. 
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CHAPTEll  VT 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 

To  be  able  to  use  the  inseeticides  and  fungicides  recom- 
mended in  this  volume  to  the  best  advantage  the  gardener 
must  provide  himself  with  an  efficient  apparatus.  The 
old-time  method  of  using  an  ordinary  garden  syringe  or 
engine  for  the  purpose  no  longer  obtains,  for  science  and 
experience  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  insecticides 
or  fungicides  are  to  act  effectually  they  must  be  applied 
in  a finely-diffused  form — a very  fine  mist  or  spray — so 
that  every  particle  of  leaf,  or  branch,  or  bud  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  This  effect  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of 
any  ordinary  coarse-nozzled  syringe.  Besides,  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  liqui^l,  and,  where  costly  fluids  are  used, 
the  application  of  insecticides  or  fungicides  is  under  such 
conditions  a costly  business. 

Nowadays  a variety  of  apparatus  specially  designed  to 
^Pply  liquids  in  an  economical,  effectual  way  may  be  ob- 
tained in  sizes  adapted  for  spraying  on  a large  or  small 
scale,  and  those  who  wish  to  use  insecticides  or  fungicides 
to  the  best  advantage  should  certainly  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  acquire  a suitable  one. 

Large  Spraying  Machines. — Here  we  will  deal 
with  machines  adapted  for  use  in  small  orchards  or  gar- 
dens where  standard  trees  require  to  be  sprayed,  and  such 
as  can  be  operated  by  one  or  two  men. 

Several  machines  of  this  type  are  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  W.  Weeks  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Maidstone.  They 
have  a portable  two-manual  sprayer,  operated  by  two 
men,  fitted  with  strong  pumps  and  unchokeable  valves, 
and  mounted  on  a three-wheeled  carriage.  The  pump 
possesses  sufficient  power  to  deliver  liquids  through  a 
hose  for  200  to  300  yards  away,  and  then  to  supply  four 
to  eight  nozzles.  Such  a machine  is  useful  where  the 
pump  cannot  be  brought  close  to  the  tree  to  be  operated 
upon. 
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Hie  same  firm  make  portable  liaiul-power  spraying 
machines,  consiisting  of  tanks  mounted  on  two  wheels, 
and  capable  of  holding  from  25  to  100  gallons  of  liquid.’ 
dhe  pum^is  are  of  gunmetal,  the  valves  of  special  make, 
and  each  machine  has  a large  air  chamber,  which  main- 
tains a high  pressure  between  each  stroke  of  the  pump, 
liiach  machine  has  a suitable  length  of  delivery  hose  fitted 
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with  bamboo  or  brass  attachments,  and  two  sets  of 
nozzles.  These  machines  are  suitable  for  half-standards 
01  bush  trees,  and  handy  for  gardens  or  small  planta- 
tions. They  were  awarded  both  first  prizes  for  power 
and  hand  sprayers  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show 
at_  Gloucester,  1909,  and  also  gained  first  and  second 
prizes  for  power,  and  'first  and  second  prizes  for  hand 
sprayers,  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eneland  Show  at 
Rochester,  1910. 
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The  “ Strawson  ” sprayers,  manufactured  by  Mackies, 
Ltd.,  Leadings  are  also  excellent  hand-power  machines. 
One  is  the  “ Portable  Fruit  Tree  Sprayer,”  a light 
machine,  not  mounted  on  wheels,  but  provided  with  four 
handles  to  enable  it  to  be  easily  moved  about  by  two 
men.  A powerful  brass  pump  is  fitted  to  a horizontal 
18-gallon  barrel,  mounted  on  an  iron  frame,  and  two  30ft. 
lengths  of  delivery  hose,  fitted  with  brass  lances,  cocks, 
and  nozzles.  This  machine  is  capable  of  delivering  the 
spray  to  tall  standards.  They  also  make  a smaller 
machine,  to  run  on  four  small  wheels  to  be  drawn  by  hand 
or  a pony.  This  is  known  as  the  ‘‘  Small  Fruit  Tree 
Sprayer.  ” 

Knapsack  Sprayers. — Here  we  have  a type  of 
machine  that  will  suit  the  requirements  of  owners  of  small 
gardens.  They  are  made  in  various  forms,  but  all  are 
constructed  so  as  to  be  carried  on  the  back,  one  hand 
operating  the  pump  and  the  other  the  delivery  hose. 

Messrs.  W.  Weeks,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  make  what  they 
term  an  " Improved  Knapsack  Sprayer,”  capable  ofhokl- 
ing  31-  gallons  of  fluid,  and  weighing  when  full  141b.  It 
is  strongly  made,  is  very  durable,  and  reasonable  in  cost. 

Messrs.  Ph.  Mayfarth  and  Co.,  Bunhill  Row,  London, 
E.C.,  have  a knapsack  sprayer  called  the  ‘‘  Syphonia,” 
which  automatically  delivers  the  fluid  without  the  aid  of 
a pump.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the  tank,  or  sprayer, 
and  a force  pump.  The  latter  has  to  be  fixed  to  a tub 
containing  the  fluid,  and  is  then  connected  to  the  tank 
when  to  be  filled.  First  of  all  air  is  pumped  in  until  the 
pressure  gauge  registers  Iblb.  pressure,  then  the  fluid  is 
pumped  in  until  the  gauge  indicates  451b.,  when  the  tap 
is  turned  off  and  the  delivery  hose  adjusted.  When  re- 
quired for  use  it  is  onl_y  necessary  to  turn  the,  tap  slightly 
to  deliver  the  spray  with  great  force.  Can  be  used  by  a 
man  or  youth. 

The  .\lpba  Extinguisher,  Ltd.,  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
also  make  a handy  and  efficient  machine,  known  as  the 
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‘‘Alpha  Knapsack  Sprayer.’’  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
j mdiical  tank  fitted  with  straps  to  enable  it  to  be  car- 
iie  on  the  back  of  a man.  It  is  made  in  sizes  to  hold 
one  quart,  two  quarts,  three  quarts,  one  and  a half  gal- 
lons, three  and  a half  gallons,  and  five  gallons,  and^  is 
automatic  m action,  the  fluid  being  discharged  by  com- 
pressed air  forced  in  prior  to  charging  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  bicycle  pump.  An  excellent  machine  for  orchard 
garden,  or  greenhouse  siiraying. 

yermorel’s  Knapsack  Sprayer  (“  Eclair  No.  1 ”)  is  a 
w^e  1-known  machine,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  It  is  of  handy  size,  durable 
and  reasonable  in  cost.  The  liquid  in  this  case  is  dis- 
charged by  working  a pump  lever  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  employed  in  directing  the  spray  on  to  the 
trees.  The  sole  apnts  are  Messrs.  Cooper,  Pegler,  and 
C o.,  ^4  to  26,  Christopher  Street,  Finsbury  Square 
London,  E.C. 


A cheaper  but  equally  effective  machine  is  made  bv 
Je3'es  Sanitary  Comjround  Company,  Ltd.,  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C.  This  consists  of  a galvanised  hon 
tank,  capable  of  holding  two  gallons  of  liquid,  and  weigh- 
ing when  full  201b.  Attached  to  the  tank  is  a deliverv 
hose  connected  to  a .syringe  fitted  with  a brass  arm  about 
3ft.  or  so  long,  terminating  in  a fine  nozzle.  The  operator 
holds  the  body  of  the  syringe  in  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right  draws  out  the  piston  to  charge  the  sj'ringe  with 
liquid;  then  gently,  but  firmly,  pushes  it  forward  to  force 
the  liquid  out  in  a fine  spiay  on  to  the  tree  or  bush.  This 
machine  is  easy  to  work,  and  docs  its  work  most  effec- 
tivel}'. 


Handy  Sprayers._This  form  of  ai)paratus  is  one 
that  can  be  carried  in  the  hand  and  worked  by'  compressed 
air,  or  by  an  indiarubber  tube  and  air-ball.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  these,  varying  from  the  type  used  by  hair- 
dressers to  larger  sizes  made  in  brass  or  other  metal. 
Those  worked  by'  coinjiressed  air  are  verv  haialv  to  use. 
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Tlie  liquid  is  placed  into  a reservoir  and  this  screwed 
down  tightly;  then  a cylinder  is  filled  with  compressed 
air  by  means  of  a small  hand-pump  attached.  When 
required  for  use  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  on  a tap  and 
the  liquid  will  be  forced  out  in  a steady,  fine  mist  or  spray. 
This  is  called  a “ pneumatic  sprayer.”  Other  kinds  have 
an  air-pump  attached,  which  has  to  be  steadily  worked 
to  diffuse  the  liquid;  and  others  have  a brass  tube  and 
indiarubber  ball  attached,  with  a tube  fitting  into  a bottle, 
the  liquid  being  forced  out  by  pressure  of  the  ball.  These 
small  hand-sprayers  are  suitable  for  spraying  plants  in 
pots,  or  rose  bushes. 

Syring;es. — Ordinary  syringes  fitted  with  fine  nozzles 
may  be  used  for  applying  soft  soap  and  quassia  solutions 
to  rose  bushes  or  plants.,  but  not  for  the  application  of 
fungicides  or  insecticides  that  have  to  be  applied  in  a 
very  fine  spray.  The  best  types  of  the  ordinary  syringe 
are  undoubtedly  Reid’s  Patent,  fitted  with  Cooper  s Pro- 
tector and  Stone’s  Plunger;  and  Cooper  s Patent,  fitted 
with  duplex  spray-jets  and  protector.  For  the  applica- 
tion of  insecticides  generally  on  a small  scale  the  ‘‘Abol 
Sprayer  ” is  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  syringe  type. 
This  is  fitted  with  a curved  nozzle  and  very  fine  sprayer, 
which  enables  the  liquid  to  be  easily  applied  to  the  under, 
as  well  as  the  upper,  sides  of  the  foliage  by  turning  the 
nozzle  in  the  direction  required.  Moreover,  it  has  the 
merit  of  not  being  expensive. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


POWDER  DISTRIBUTORS. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  equii^pecl  with  a suitable  apparatus 
to  apply  the  various  insect  powders  recommendid  else- 
where m tins  volume.  It  is  true,  many  powders  are 
supplied  m tins  with  perforated  lids  to  enable  them  to  be 

method  is  a clumsy 

tributP  G wanted  is  an  apparatus  that  will  dis- 

ubute  the  powder  evenly  and  gently  over  the  entire  sur- 

on?  ? ® properly  done  by 

one  of  the  following  apparatus: 


Indiarubber-  Distributors—These  are  made  of 
stout  indiarubber,  with  a brass  nozzle  attached.  The 
powder— tobacco,  hellebore,  or  sulphur— is  placed  inside 
and  by  pressing  the  indiarubber  bag  in  the  hand  the 
powder  is  forced  out  through  the  nozzle.  The  “Acme  ’’ 
is  tlie  best  form. 


_ Sulphurators.-Tbere  are  several  kinds  of  these.  A 
siinple  form  is  the  “Midget,”  which  consists  of  a small 
bellows  with  a spout  terminating  in  the  form  of  a spoon. 
The  sulphur,  by  pressing  the  bellows  in  the  hand,  is  driven 
out  in  a fine  cloud. 

Another  kind  is  of  French  origin,  and  consists  of  a 
bellows,  with  a ves.sel  attached  for  holding  the  sulphur, 
and  a spout  with  a spoon-like  end.  Tlie  bellows  is 
worked  with  tw'o  hands,  and  the  suljihur  driven  out  in  a 
wiile  and  long  siiray.  A useful  apparatus  for  sulphuring 
rose  trees,  vines,  etc. 

I he  distributoi's  and  sulphurators  are  inexpensive  and 
indispensable  ajitiaratus  for  a])plying  powder  insecticides. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  SPRAY. 

Although  the  i^recise  time  to  spray  for  any  particular 
insect  or  disease  has  been  given  in  the  remarks  under 
each,  yet  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  suj^ply 
a few  general  hints  on  the  subject,  and  on  other  matters 
pertaining  thereto. 

When  to  Spray — Generally  speaking,  winter  spray- 
ing is  done  when  growth  is  dormant.  January  to  March 
is  about  as  good  a time  as  any  for  carrying  out  such  work. 
Spring  spraying  is  usually  done  between  March  and  May. 
Summer  spraying  may  be  done  any  time  during  the  season 
of  growth. 

Poisonous  spray-fluids  should  not,  however,  be  applied 
to  ripe  or  ripening  fruit.  It  is  really  not  safe  to  spray 
within  six  weeks  of  the  fruit  being  fit  to  eat.  This  rule 
should  be  strictly  observed  in  order  to  avoid  fatal  acci- 
dents. 

Spraying,  again,  should  be  done  in  fine  weather,  not 
when  raining,  otherwise  the  fluid  will  be  washed  off  before 
it  has  had  time  to  take  effect.  Evening  is  a good  time  to 
spray  on  a small  scale. 

How  to  Spray.  — See  that  the  mixtures  or  fluids  are 
thoroughly  well  mixed  before  using.  Where  coarse  mate- 
rials enter  the  composition  of  the  fluids  it  is  advisable  to 
strain  the  liquids  through  a fine  strainer  before  using ; 
otherwise  grit  or  other  particles  may  get  into  the  spray 
nozzles  and  prevent  the  efficient  working  of  the  apparatus. 

Whether  applied  with  a spraying  machine  or  with  a 
syringe,  always  see  that  the  liquid  is  delivered  in  a mist- 
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like  diffusion,  so  that  it  effectually  coats  the  upper  and 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  a thin  film  of  moisture. 
Mixtures  like  Paris  Green  always  injure  the  foliage  if  the 
liquid  collects  in  drops  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 


Poisonous  fungicides  or  insecticides  must  not  he  applied 
to  trees  having  saladings  or  vegetable  crops,  or  fruiting 
strawberries  beneath.  Tliese  will  discolour  the  foliage 
and  render  the  crojis  unsafe  to  eat.  In  the  case  of  spray- 
ing trees  in  orchards  <lo  not  allow  live  stock  or  poultrv  to 
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enter  until  several  weeks  after  the  spraying  is  done,  or 
serious  consequences  may  follow. 

A coarser  spray  should  be  used  for  winter  than  for 
summer  work.  In  winter  spraying  see  that  the  fluid  is 
forced  into  every  crevice  of  the  bark,  and  also  reaches 
every  twig  and  branch.  Always  use  indiarubber  gloves 
on  the  hands  when  spraying  with  the  caustic  soda  emul- 
sion. If  not,  the  skin  may  be  burned  by  the  fluid. 

Syringfingf  Greenhouse  or  Window  Plants. — 
Very  large  plants  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  the 
foliage  be  gradually  well  moistened  by  the  fluid,  the 
operator  standing  at  the  pot  end  and  turning  the  plant 
over  by  degrees.  Keep  the  plant  on  its  side  for  an  hour 
or  so,  then  well  syringe  with  water.  Smaller  plants  may 
be  syringed  thus : Place  the  insecticide  in  a large  tub ; then 
get  another  person  to  hold  the  stem  and  pot  firmly  on  the 
edge,  while  another  well  syringes  the  foliage,  which  is  held 
over  the  liquid.  Small  single  plants  may  he  treated  as 
follows:  Grasp  the  stem  between  the  middle  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  and  also  the  top  of  the  pot.  With  the 
other  hand  also  hold  the  pot  firmly ; then  invert  the  foliage 
and  dip  it  two  or  three  times  in  a vessel  of  insecticide, 
and  give  it  a gentle  shake  to  disperse  superfluous  fiukl. 

A number  of  small  plants  may  be  treated  c]uickly  in  this 
fashion.  This  is  a good  way  to  cleanse  fern  fronds  of  dust. 

Spongri'^S  Plants. — Many  hard-leaved  plants,  like 
oranges,  camellias,  etc.,  may  be  cleared  of  insects  by 
sponging  the  leaves  and  stems  with  an  insecticide  solu- 
tion, such  as  soft  soap  and  quassia,  or  paraffin  and  soft 
soap,  or  one  of  the  advertised  insecticides.  Use  a piece 
of  s])onge  free  from  grit.  This  is  very  important,  as 
particles  of  grit  would  lacerate  the  leaves.  Scale  insects 
may  be  scraped  off  with  a thin  blade  of  wood  or  removed 
with  a hard  tooth-  or  nail-brush,  and  the  parts  afterwards 
well  washed  with  the  sponge  and  insecticide.  Frequent 
sponging  is  beneficial,  as  it  not  only  removes  insects,  but 
also  honeydew  and  filth  collected  on  the  foliage. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 


FUMIGATING. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  fumigation  by  the  cyanide 
process,  described  in  the  next  chapter,  there  is  also  the 
old-fashioned  one  of  fumigation  by  means  of  the  many 
nicotine  preparations  in  the  market.  It  is  a ready  means 
of  eradicating  such  pests  as  Thrips,  Aphides  (Greenfly), 
Ptd  bpider,  Snowy  Flies,  etc.,  from  glasshouses,  includ- 
mg  flames,  formerly  fumigation  was  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  to  the  plants,  since  the  materials 
available  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  their  purity  and 
freedom  from  injury  to  vegetation.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever several  preparations  of  nicotine  have  been  placer! 
on  the  market  that  are  absolutely  safe  to  use  if  emploved 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  makers,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  more  effective  in  the  destruction  of  indoor  pests. 


Materials. -The  old-fashioned  kinds  were  sha- 
tobacco  and  paiier,  or  rag  steeped  in  tobacco  juice  and 
then  dried.  These  materials,  when  required  for  use, 
had  to  be  placed  in  a vessel  containing  hot  coals,  and 
allowed  to  burn  slowly  so  as  to  fill  the  house  with  a dense 
volume  of  smoke.  As  there  was  always  a risk  of  the 
materials  blazing  it  was  necessary  for  the  attendant  to 
have  to  watch  the  combustion,  and  to  go  inside,  breathing 
the  fumes  meanwhile,  and  damp  the  materials,  thus  meefi 
ing  with  tiereonal  discomfort. 

This  antiquated  method,  however,  no  longer  obtains  in 
well-ordered  gardens.  By  means  of  the  specially-])repare<l 
sheets  or  rolls  saturated  with  nicotine,  or  the  compounds 
of  nicotine  prejiared  in  liquid  or  solid  form  and  sold  in 
sizes  or  quantities  to  fumigate  according  to  the  cnbica! 
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area  of  a greenhouse  or  frame,  it  is  possible  to  fumigate 
glasshouses  without  the  slightest  personal  discomfort  or 
risk  of  injury  to  vegetation,  and  with  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  all  pests  will  be  destroyed.  The  sheets  or  rolls 
have  simply  to  be  fixed  in  the  house  and  ignited,  and  left 
to  burn  by  themselves  without  any  necessity  to  re-enter 
the  house. 

The  other  preparations  have  to  be  vaporised  by  means 
of  a small  spirit  lamp  jihiccd  underneath.  Each  inven- 
tion is  sold  complete,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  purchase 
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Diagrams  showing  above  are  to  be  obta-ined. 

a fumigating  ajjjjaratus.  There  are  a number  of  these 
excellent  materials  in  the  market — such  as-  cones  charged 
with  nicotine,  and  which  have  simply  to  be  ignited,  no 
lamp  being  required — and  it  would  be  invidious  on  our 
part  to  mention  any  of  them  specially.  No  doubt,  several 
will  be  advertised  in  this  volume.  If  not,  a reference  to 
the  pages  of  “Amateur  Gardening  ’’  or  the  “ Gardeners’ 
Magazine  ’’  will  give  a choice  of  suitable  preparations. 

Cubica.1  Capacity  of  Greenhouses. — In  order 
to  use  the  preparations  sold  with  accuracy,  the  cubical 
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coiifcente  of  the  glasshouse  should  be  ascertained  hefore- 
land,  and  either  marked  up  in  a spot  easily  to  be  found 


stating  the  quantity  to  be  used  per  1.000  cubic  feet;  hence 
it  IS  essential  the  exact  cubical  area  of  a house  to  be  fumi- 
gated should  be  known.  To  ascertain  the  cubical  contents 
ot  a span  or  lean-to  greenhouse,  in  order  to  know  the 
exact  quantity  of  fumigating  material  required,  proceed 
as  follows:  In  the  case  of  a span-roof  greenhouse  (Fii^  1) 
multiply  the  length  C to  D by  the  breadth  A to  B “and 
the  total  by  the  average  height,  obtained  by  the  average 
height  B to  E,  and  the  result  will  give  the  cubical  con- 
tents. Proceed  in  a similar  manner  with  a lean-to  struc- 
ture (Fig.  2)— that  is,  multiply  the  length  C to  1)  by 
the  bieadth  A to  B,  and  the  total  by  the  average  height 
B to  E.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  directions  in  which 
the  measurements  should  be  taken.  The  portions  of  the 
roofs  above  the  dotted  lines  E E are  allowed  for  by  assum- 
ing that  the  angles  of  the  dotted  lines  E to  B represent 
space  equal  to  these. 

How  to  Fumigate. —The  best  time  to  fumigate  a 
greenhouse  or  frame  is  the  evening  of  a calm  day.  If  the 
day  be  windy  the  rush  of  air  through  the  laps  of  the  glass 
or  ill-fitting  sashes,  door’s,  and  ventilators,  will  drive  out 
the  fumes,  and  the  volume  of  nicotine  fumes  or  vapour 
Avill  not  be  sufficiently  intense  to  destroy  insect  life.  Fail- 
ing a calm  evening,  choose  the  early  morning  of  a dull 
day.  In  any  case,  see  that  the  ventilators  are  tightly 
closed,  and  broken  glass  and  crevices  sealed  up.  Pamp 
sacks  or  mats  thrown  over  broken  glass  or  badly-fitting 
ventilators,  and  also  placed  at  the  bottoms  of  the  doons, 
will  prevent  the  fumes  or  vapour  escaping.  The  foliage, 
too,  of  the  plants  must  be  dry,  and  so  must  the  floor  and 
staging,  for  the  nicotine  to  act  effectively. 

Once  the  materials  arc  started  into  action,  withdraw 
from  the  house  and  lock  it  up.  If  fumigated  in  the  even- 
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ing  do  not  enter  the  house  till  the  following  morning,  and 
if  done  in  the  morning  wait  till  the  afternoon  before  doing 
60.  Kemember,  the  fumes  or  vapour  of  nicotine  are 
poisonous,  and  must  not  be  inhaled. 

In  the  case  of  aphides  one  fumigation  usually  kills 
them.  Thrips  sometimes  require  to  be  fumigated  on  two 
successive  days,  and  Red  Spider  and  Mealy  Bug  on  three 
successive  days.  On  the  morning  after  each  fumigation 
thoroughly  syringe  the  plants  to  remove  remains  of  dead 
insects. 

Errors  to  Avoid. — Never  fumigate  ferns;  their  foli- 
age is  too  tender  to  withstand  the  fumes,  and  will  turn 
brown  and  shrivel  if  fumigated. 

Fumigation,  too,  discolours  the  flowers  of  many  plants, 
and  causes  them  to  shed  their  petals  quickly ; so  avoid 
fumigating  flowering  plants  in  blossom  unless  badly 
infested. 

Grape-vines,  again,  should  not  be  fumigated  when  the 
crop  is  ripening;  nor,  indeed,  should  ripening  fruit  of  any 
kind  be  fumigated,  as  there  would  be  a risk  of  a poisonous 
deposit  taking  place  on  the  skins. 

Never  exceed  the  quantity  of  materials  advised  for  a 
specific  number  of  cubic  feet.  It  is  far  safer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  using  a less  amount  and  fumigating  on  two  occa- 
sions than  to  exceed  the  amount  in  one  operation. 

Fumig;ating:  Outdoor  Crops — It  is  possible  to 
fumigate  fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  the  open  air  by  envelop- 
ing the  tree  in  a close-textured  sheet  and  using  tobacco 
sheets  or  rolls,  or  one  of  the  other  compounds,  at  the  base. 
The  cubical  contents  of  the  area  of  the  tree  or  bush  should 
be  ascertained,  so  as  to  use  approximately  the  right  quan- 
tity of  nicotine.  We  have  successfully  fumigated  wall 
trees,  roses,  larger  fruit  trees,  and  currant  bushes  in  the 
manner  just  described. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

CYANIDING. 

A NEW  PROCESS  FOR  DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

A NEW  method  of  dealing  with  insect  and  fungoid  destruc- 
tion on  a large  scale  has  been  undergoing  a practical  test 
for  some  time,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  process,  however,  is  one  which  requires 
to  be  carried  out  with  considerable  skill,  since  the  chemi- 


A.  B. 

[Photo:  J.  G.  Blakey. 

A SIMPLE  OTANIDING  APl’AllATUS. 

A shows  the  apparatus  ready  for  use,  aud  B the  hottle  tilted  by  pulling 
a string-  ao  that  the  a-cicl  can  fall  on  the  cyanide  in  the  vesael. 


cals  used  are  of  a deadly  poisonous  nature.  As  this 
Handbook  would  not  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  subject,  we  reproduce  the  subjoined  ably-written 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  JM.  Bear  to  the  pages  of 
“Farm  and  Garden.” 

‘‘  No  reference  to  insecticides  would  be  complete  at  the 
present  time  without  mention  of  the  process  of  cyaniding. 
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by  which  every  pest  cun  be  Jiilled  more  surely  than  hy^ 
any  other  method.  lied  Spider  even  has  been  said  by 
some  users  to  succumb  to  its  effects,  but  it  is  still  a ques- 
tion to  many  if  this  adamantine  pest  can  really  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  on  tender  subjects,  such  as  vines.  A 
very  strong  application,  sufficient  to  kill  Mealy  Bug,  can 
be  made  while  the  vines  are  dormant;  but  at  this  time 
the  lied  Spider  is  also  dormant,  and  exceedingly  hard  to 
kill,  being  well  hidden  in  cracks  in  the  woodwork  and 
under  the  bark  of  the  vines. 

“ On  growing  plants  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy.  The  temperature  of  the  houses 
must  he  as  low  as  50  degrees,  and  the  plants  dry  and  free 
from  drops  of  moisture  on  the  leaves.  The  evening  is 
the  best  time,  as  strong  light  is  not  desnable  during  the 
operation.  The  ventilators  of  the  houses  to  be  operated 
upon  must  be  capable  of  being  opened  from  outside,  as 
the  gas  is  a most  deadly  poison.  Nobod_y  must  on  any 
account  enter  the  house  whilst  the  fumigation  is  going  on. 
It  is  most  impoiTant  that  all  chemicals  used  in  the  pre- 
paratioir  of  the  gas  shall  be  of  known  strength,  and  be 
obtained  from  reliable  firms. 

“ The  Chemicals  Used  are  a double  salt  of  potas- 
siuirr  and  sodium  cyanide,  98  to  100  per  cent,  purity,  and 
sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.8.  The  former  chemi- 
cal is  often  called  sodium  cyanide  130  per  cent.  This 
has  been  used  to  denote  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
above-mentioned  double  salt,  as  compared  with  potassium 
cyanide  of  98  per  cent,  purity,  is  as  130  to  100.  That  is, 
if  loz.  of  potassium  cyanide  98  percent,  would  be  required 
to  fumigate  a certain  space,  only  |oz.  of  the  130  per  cent, 
sodium  cyanide  would  be  required  to  do  the  saine  work. 
Now  potassium  cyanide  is  made  in  strengths  varying  from 
30  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent.,  so  that  unless  the  exact 
strength  is  known,  and  the  quantity  reqvured  calculated 
on  this  basis,  serious  damage  might  be  done  to  the  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  double  salt  of  sodium  and  potas- 
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sium  cyanide  is  only  made  in  the  one  strength,  so  that 
when  the  grower  sees  the  results  of  experiments  pub- 
lished in  which  so  much  sodium  cyanide  was  used  without 
hurting  the  plants  operated  upon,  he  need  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  same  weight  of  chemical;  but  if  he  sees  that 
potassium  cyanide  was  used  he  must  first  find  out  what 
strength  was  used  before  repeating  the  operation  for  him- 
self. All  he  must  remember  is  that  sodium  cyanide  130 
per  cent,  is  the  same  thing  as  sodium-potassium  cyanide 
98  to  100  per  cent,  purity.  It  is  a pity  that  the  former  term 
was  ever  allowed  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  absurd  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  pass  by  the 
introducer  of  it  as  a horticultural  chemical.  It  is  true 
he  explains  the  incongruity  of  the  tenn  130  per  cent.,  but 
he  does  not  say  that  it  is  a double  salt  of  sodium  and 
potassium. 

“ How  it  is  Done. — To  come  to  the  actual  operation 
of  cyaniding,  firet  estimate  the  space  in  cubic  feet  to  be 
operated  upon.  Then  to  every  2,000  cubic  feet  allow  for 
a first  experimental  apj)lication  |oz.  of  98  per  cent, 
sodium  - potassium  cyanide,  and  1'^  fluid  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid  1.8  per  cent,  specific  gravity.  The 
acid,  before  using,  must  be  diluted  by  pouring  it 
slowly  into  two  and  a half  times  its  bulk  of  cold 
water.  For  a small  greenhouse  of,  say,  4,000  cubic  feet, 
where  only  two  sets  of  apparatus  would  be  required,  pro- 
ceedings may  bo  taken  as  follows:  Obtain  two  glazed 
earthenware  pans.  • Into’ these  jnit  the  diluted  suliflniric 
acid.  Above  the  pans  hang  a piece  of  board,  which  can 
be  swung  to  and  fro  like  a jDunkah  by  means  of  a string 
pulled  from  outside.  Wrap  the  dose  of  qjuanide  in  a small 
piece  of  hlotting-paper  or  muslin,  and,  if  possible,  suspend 
it  just  over  the  pan  by  a cotton,  which  can  be  cut  from 
outside.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  packet  must  be 
dropped  into  the  acid  by  hand,  and  a rapid  retreat  be 
made  at  once.  Do  not  use  much  wrapping  for  the  cyanide, 
or  it  may  float  on  the  acid,  and  no  action  take  place  for 
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a long  time.  Keep  the  houses  shut  for  forty  minutes,  and 
keep°the  punkahs  swinging  for  thirty  minutes  to  distri- 
bute the  gas  thoroughly.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
throw  open  all  doors  and  later  the  ventilators,  to  allow  the 
fumes  to  escape  before  anyone  is  allowed  to  work  in  the 
houses.  If  this  mild  dose  is  found  insufficient  to  kill  the 
insects  on  the  plants,  increase  the  dose  ^oz.  at  a time, 
with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  acid,  until  the  right 
strength  is  found. 

“ The  Apparatus. — Anyone  wishing  to  do  cyaniding 
on  a larger  scale  cannot  do  better  than  make  himself  the 
following  apparatus,  the  invention  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson. 
One  set  of  apparatus  is  required  for  every  2,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  to  be  cyanided.  The  illustration  given  here- 
with shows  a complete  set  of  apparatus  ready  to  be  set  m 


action.  The  punkah,  F,  is  made  of  ]iieces  of  board  nailed 

to  cross  battens,  and  is  hung  by  strings  from  its  top  corners 

1.’,  ‘2 
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to  screw-eyes  in  the  rafter's  above,  so  as  to  Imng  even!}' 
about  18in.  from  the  ground.  It  may  measure  about  3ft. 
by  18in.  A stout  string,  S,  is  fixed  to  the  punkah,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  string  to  a kite,  only  horizontally, 
instead  of  vertically,  and  is  led  outside  through  a hole  in 
the  door.  A cord  taken  from  the  back  of  the  first  punkah 
is  fixed  in  the  same  way  to  the  front  of  the  next,  and  so 
on  down  the  whole  house,  so  that  on  pulling  the  cord  out- 
side all  the  punkahs  are  set  swinging  at  the  same  time. 
A.  glazed  earthenware  jran  is  placed  under  the  punkah, 
and  the  cyanide  is  put  into  it.  Then  the  bottle  containing 
the  diluted  acid  is  placed  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  sup- 
ported by  the  strijr  of  wood,  H,  which  has  a nail  driven 
through  it,  which  is  placed  under  the  platform,  C,  upon 
w'hich  the  bottle  lies.  Now  on  pulling  the  string,  S,  the 
punkah  is  draw'n  forward  and  knocks  away  the  suppoi'ting 
strip,  H.  This  allow's  the  bottle  to  drop  down  and  empty 
its  contents  into  the  pan  of  cyanide.  Action  immediately 
takes  place  between  the  tw'o  chemicals,  and  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  is  liberated,  and  is  thoroughly  distributed 
to  every  jjart  of  the  house  by  swinging  the  punkahs. 

“The  Bottle  Apparatus To  give  a detailed 

description  of  the  bottle  apparatus:  The  bottle,  which  is 
generally  an  old  champagne  bottle  fitted  with  a cork  hav- 
ing two  triangular  grooves  cut  in  it  on  ojrj^csite  sides,  one 
of  which  allows  the  acid  to  run  out  slowly  and  the  other 
for  the  entrance  of  air  to  take  its  place,  rests  on  a piece 
of. board  llin.  by  3fin.  by  Him,  marked  C.  At  the  front 
end  of  this  is  nailed  a small  piece  of  wood,  E,  having  a 
notch  cut  in  it  to  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A small  strip 
of  wood  is  nailed  on  to  C behind  the  bottle  to  keep  it  from 
slii^jring  backwards,  and  to  keep)  it  pressed  rpr  to  the 
notch.  Two  small  upright  strips,  D,  are  nailed  one  on 
each  side  to  keep  the  bottle  from  rolling  off.  Two  screws 
are  put  about  halfw'ay  in,  as  at  G,  for  the  platform,  C,  to 
sw'ing  on.  These  must  he  placed  so  that  when  the  bottle 
is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  sketch  it  will  drop  neck 
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downwards  immediately  the  trigger,  il,  is  pulled  away, 
and  so  that  when  the  bottle  is  tipped  over  as  far  as  it  will 
go  the  other  way  it  will  remain  in  that  position  for  filling, 
etc.  A button,  F,  is  put  on  of  such  a length  that  when 
it  is  tui')ied  down,  as  in  the  sketch,  the  bottle  will  not 
remain  at  rest,  but  must  i)itch  forward  and  empty  its 
contents.  The  screws,  G,  go  into  slots  cut  in  the  two 
uprights,  B,  which  are  nailed  to  a piece  of  hoard,  A. 
The  trigger,  H,  is  simply  a small  strip  of  wood  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  puid<ah,  an<l  having  a 
nail  driven  through  it  to  act  ivs  a support  to  tlie  ])latfonn, 
C,  when  the  ajjparatus  is  set. 

“A  Word  of  Caution. — There  are  a few  remarks  to 
be  made  about  the  process  before  concluding.  Sulphuric 
acid,  when  diluted,  must  always  he  poured  into  the  water, 
for  if  the  water  is  poured  into  the  ackl  it  will  probably  be 
distributed  about  the  operator’s  person  in  a way  he  is  not 
likely  to  forget.  When  opening  the  ventilator's  to  allow 
the  gas  to  escape,  keep  to  windward,  and  hold  the  breath 
until  you  are  at  a safe  distance,  and  do  not  enter  the 
houses  uirtil  half  an  hour  has  passed.  Bemember  that 
the  temperature  must  he  low  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
dry,  or  damage  will  result.  Experiment  first  with  small 
doses,  and  gradually  iircrease  until  the  pests  are  killed. 
]\Ir.  Strawson  has  found  the  following  strengths  effica- 
cious: lioz.  of  the  130  per  cent,  cyanide  per  2,000  cubic 
feet  sufficient  for  easily-killed  insects;  and  from  2oz.  for 
some  others,  up  to  Bioz.  for  lied  Spider.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

APPLE  PESTS. 

A INSECTS. 

American  Blight  (Schizoneura  lanigera). — This  pest, 
also  known  as  the  Woolly  Aphis,  is  not,  as  its  popular 
name  would  imply,  of  American  origin.  It  is  really  a 
European  pest,  which  found  its  way  to  America  and 
thence  to  this  country.  It  belongs  to  the  Aphis  family, 
produces  winged  and  wingless  females,  and,  like  other 
aphides,  bringi.s  forth  its  young  alive  during  siiring  and 
summer,  eggs  only  being  laid  in  autumn.  Ihe  white 
cottony  substance  found  in  patches  on  the  shoots,  etc., 
of  trees  is  an  excretion  from  glands  on  the  back  of  the 
female  insects.  The  young  aphides,  or  lice,  are  yellowish 
or  reddish  in  colour.  Successive  generations  of  the  latter 
are  produced  by  wingless  females  from  spring  to  autumn. 
Late  in  the  year  wdnged  females  and  males  appear,  the 
former  laying  the  egg,  then  dying.  The  eggs  hatch  m 
spring.  A few  viviparous  females,  however,  hibernate 
in  the  bark  or  on  the  roots,  come  forth  in  spring,  and  give 
birth  to  fresh  broods.  The  lice  pierce  the  tender  paids  of 
the  shoots  with  their  beaks  and  extract  the  sap.  The 
punctures  cause  abnormal  development  of  the  cells  and 
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excrescences  to  form  on  the  shoots  or  branches.  These 
growths  interfere  with  the  proper  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
cause  the  tissues  to  be  diseased.  Trees  badly  attacked, 
Iherefore,  become  unhealthy,  and  refuse  to  bear  freely. 
The  cottony  substance  covering  the  lice  gets  blown  by  the 
wind  or  carried  by  the  feet  or  feathers  of  birds  to  other 
and  healthy  trees,  and,  as  small  lice  are  invariably 
attached,  new  colonies  are  constantly  being  founded  in 
“ fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  so  to  s]>eak.  Moreover, 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Eiakey. 


APPLE  SHOOTS  INFESTED  WITH  AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

colonies  of  this  pest  also  live  on  the  roots,  and  cause  galls 
to  form  thereon. 

Kemedibs. — Thoroughly  spray  the  trees  in  winter  (Feb- 
ruary) with  Formulae  Nos.  1 or  8.  In  March  inject  into  the 
soil  some  carbon  disulphide  to  destroy  the  winter  brood  of 
Aphides  hibernating  on  the  roots.  Apply  by  means  of 
a special  syringe,  pushing  the  nozzle  of  the  latter  six 
inches  into  the  soil.  Apply  2 to  4oz.  to  each  tree,  and 
about  2ft.  from  the  trunk.  The  carbon  is  highly  inflam- 
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inable,  so  do  not  smoke  when  nsing  it.  In  summer  the 
best  remedy  is  to  paint  the  infested  parts  with  paraffin 
oil. 

Apple  Aphides. — Several  aphides  attack  the  foliage 
of  the  apple.  Thus  the  Leaf-curling  Aphis  (Aphis  pomi) 
attacks  the  young  leaves  in  early  spring,  causing  them  to 
curl.  Then  another  species,  the  Eosy-leaf  Aphis  (Aphis 
sorbi),  causes  the  leaves  to  assume  a rosy -red  tint  and  to 


«.  
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APPLE  APHIS  (APHIS  POMI). 

STiowing  the  insects  in  various  ftages  of  devcloiimcnt. 


curl  very  much.  Yet  another-the  Blossom  and  Leaf 
\phis  (Aphis  fitchii)-feeds  on  the  opening  buds,  and  later 
the  blossoms.  In  each  case  the  insects  are  hatched  m 
early  spring  from  eggs  laid  the  preceding  autumn. 

KEMEDiES.-Spray  in  autumn  with  the  Winter  Y ash 
(Formula  No.  5);  or  in  February  with  Fonnula  No^  1; 
in  April  with  Formula  No.  IG.  See  Chapter  III.,  I ait  I. 
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Apple  Blossom  Weevil  (Anthououms  pouioi'um). — 
The  larvie  of  the  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  do  an  immense 
amount  of  injury  to  the  blossoms  of  ajjple  and  pear  trees 
in  spring.  The  weevil  measures  only  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  one-eighth  in  breadth.  It  is  usually  of 
n blackish  colour,  covered  with  down  of  an  ashy-grey  hue. 
It  is  provided  with  a rostrum,  or  snout,  about  half  as  long 
as  its  body.  The  weevils  hibernate  in  cbinks  and  crevices 
of  the  bark  of  various  trees  during  the  winter.  Directly 
w'arm  spring  w’eather  sets  in,  about  the  end  of  March,  the 
weevils  find  their  w'ay  to  the  blossom  buds  of  both  apple 
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and  pear  trees.  The  female  then  deftly  bores  a hole  wdth 
her  snout  in  the  flower-bud,  and  deposits  an  egg  therein. 
The  egg  hatches  in  about  six  to  nine  days,  producing  a 
white  maggot  without  feet,  and  about  one-third  of  .an  inch 
long.  The  maggot  lies  in  the  bud  and  devours  the  stamens 
and  pistil,  causing  the  petals  to  wither  and  the  bud  gene- 
rally to  change  to  a rusty  hue  and  decay.  In  the  course 
of  a fortnight  the  larvai  change  into  pupm,  in  which  state 
they  remain  from  seven  to  ten  days,  then  appear  as  ^ler- 
fect  weevils,  escaping  through  the  hole  bored  in  tbe  bud 
by  their  parent.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  the 
young  weevils  feed  upon  the  foliage  or  not. 
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Kemeuies. — (1)  Undoubtedly  the  best  remedy  is  to  spray 
tbe  limbs  and  branches  of  the  trees  in  February  with 
Formulas  Nos.  1 or  8.  This  null  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  destroyiiig  any  lichens  and  mosses  on  the  trunk  and 
branches,  and  at  the  same  time  kill  weevils  or  larvte  of 
other  pests  hiding  in  the  chinks  or  crevices  of  the  bark. 
(2)  Or  the  trees  may  be  sprayed  in  winter  with  Formula 
No.  5. 

Apple  Saw-fly  (Ho2jlocampa  testudinea). — This  j^est 
causes  injury  to  the  young  fruit  of  apples  in  pretty  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Codlin  Moth  grub.  The  Sawfly  is 
about  oue-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  a black,  shiny 
body,  with  a reddish-yellow  undenside,  and  trausjjarent 
wings.  The  sawflies  appear  about  the  same  time  as  the 
apple  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  and  then  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  flowei-s.  From 
these  are  hatched  small  jDale  maggots,  which  at  once 
begin  to  feed  on  the  centre  of  the  embryo  fruit.  As  the 
maggots  increase  in  size,  so  they  moult  their  skins,  finally 
appearing  a creamy  colour,  with  a i^ale  chestnut  head, 
and  measuring  half  an  inch  long.  The  maggot  continues 
to  feed  on  the  interior  of  the  ajrple  until  it  drops;  then 
it  escapes  and  descends  into  the  ground  to  enter  into  the 
juipal  stage,  in  which  it  remains  till  the  following  May; 
then  appearing  as  a Sawfly,  and  commencing  the  process 
of  egg-laying.  The  injuries  done  by  the  A^jple  Sawfly 
maggot  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  done  by 
the  Codlin  Moth  grub.  The  former  do  not  make  tunnels, 
but  simply  eat  out  a cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit; 
w'hereas  the  latter  form  tunnels. 

Eemedies.— (1)  Needless  to  say,  all  fallen  fruit  should 
at  once  be  collected  and  burnt.  On  no  account  throw'  the 
aijples  on  to  a heap,  where  there  is  a i>ossibility  of  tlie 
larvae  forming  pupae,  and  appearing  next  season  as  saw- 
flies.  (2)  Spray  the  trees  directly  the  apples  are  formed 
with  Paris  Green  solution  (No.  11)  or  Arsenate  of  Soda 
Wash  (Formula  No.  10).  (3)  If  the  trees  are  grown  in 
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cultivated  orchards  stir  the  ground  well  at  the  end  ol 
April  and  during  May,  just  at  the  time  the  sawflies  arc 
emerging  from  their  pupal  state.  Also  spread  quicklime 
lil)crally  over  tlie  surface  of  the  soil  to  aid  in  attaining  a 


APPLE  SAWFLY  GUHB  (HOPLOCAMPA  TESTmiNEA). 

To  tho  right  of  the  section  of  an.  apple  ie  the  grub  which  ha^  formed  the 
cavity  ehown  in  tho  fruit.  At  the  top  is  the  eawfly  with  lines  to  show  its 
natural  size. 


similar  object.  (4)  Apply  kainit  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
per  square  yard  to  the  soil  in  autumn,  and  fork  it  in.  (5) 
Dig  in  one  of  the  soil  fumigants  in  autumn  to  destroy  the 
pupse. 
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Apple  Sucker  (Psylla  mali). — This  is  an  insect  which 
has  of  late  years  done  a good  deal  of  injury  to  fruit  trees. 
Being  rather  small,  however,  and  not  exceeding  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  presence  is  often  not  dis- 
covered; and,  moreover,  the  injuries  it  causes  to  the  fruit 
and  wood  buds  is  often  attributed  to  other  pests  or  causes. 
The  perfect  insect  appears  in  May  and  June,  and  is  of  a 
yellow,  greenish,  or  reddish  colour,  with  transparejit 
wings.  Both  the  male  and  female  may  be  seen  on  the 


[L’hoto:  .1.  0.  13lak€v. 

APPLE  SVCKE.Il  (PSYLLA  MALI)  AND  LARV,E. 
Tlieee  in&ects  are  magnified  six  diameters. 


leaves  of  apple  trees  in  September — the  pairing  period. 
The  female  begins  egg-laying  about  then,  and  continues 
doing  so  up  to  November.  She  deposits  tlie  eggs  singly 
on  the  young  shoots  and  on  the  older  branches.  Ihey 
are  white  or  pale  yellow,  s])indle-shaped,  and  have  a 
thread-like  ap|)en<lage  at  one  end.  Hatching  takes  jilace 
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in  spring,  after  which  the  tiny  larvte  emigrate  to  the 
nearest  fruit  buds,  and  at  once  begin  to  suck  out  the  sap. 
In  a short  time  each  infested  bud  becomes  charged  with 
“ honey  dew  ” and  excreta,  the  growth  of  the  blossom  is 
arrested,  and  the  latter  shrivels  and  falls  off.  The  flat 
yellow-and-brown-spotted  larvie  go  through  three  moults. 
After  the  fii-st  moult  globules  with  hairs  attached  form 
on  its  body.  After  the  second  one  the  skin  becomes  green 
and  clothed  with  white  hairs.  At  the  third  moult  rudi- 
mentary wings  are  formed.  Finally,  the  larva  pupates  in 
a few  houre,  and  comes  forth  as  a perfect  insect.  It  is 
the  lai-vse  which  does  the  injury.  So  far  as  is  known  the 
perfect  insect  is  harmless. 

Kemedies.  — (1)  Sjrray  the  trees  thoroughly  with  the 
Lime-salt  Wash  (No.  9)  in  February  or  early  March.  {‘2) 
Spray  again  in  September  with  a Kerosene  Emulsion 
(No.  16). 

Apple  Tree  Mite  (Oribata  lapidaria). — This  has  been 
found  to  do  considerable  damage  to  apple  trees  by  con- 
gregating at  the  base  of  fruit  buds  and  sucking  out  the 
sap.  As  a consequence,  the  young  fruit  withers  and  re- 
fuses to  develop.  The  mites  are  exceedingly  small.  The 
adults  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  from 
these  are  hatched  tiny  larvae,  which  go  through  a succes- 
sion of  three  moults  before  attaining  maturity. 

Kemeuies.  — Spray  in  summer  with  a Soft  Soap  and  Kero- 
sene Emulsion  (No.  16),  or  with  No.  1 Formula  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Brown-ta.il  Moth  (Euproctis  clnysorrluea). — The 
larvae  of  this  moth  dwell  in  communities  under  a web,  or 
“ tent  ” on  the  foliage  of  trees,  and  do  considerable  injury 
to  the  young  leaves.  The  parent  measures  an  inch  and 
a-quarter  to  one-and-three-quarters  in  the  spread  of  its 
wings.  The  forewings  are  white  spotted  with  black;  the 
hind  ones  pure  white.  The  male  has  a golden-brown  tail. 
The  moths  fly  during  the  night  only.  The  female  lays  her 
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round,  golden-tinted  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  covers  them  with  fine  hair.  This  occurs  in  July  or 
August.  The  resultant  larvte  are  small  and  yellow  dotted 
with  black.  They  spin  the  leaves  together,  and  feed  on 
the  epidermis  only.  In  September  they  spin  several 
leaves  together  and  line  them  with  silk,  so  as  to  form  a 
“tent.”  In  this  way  they  live  during  the  winter.  In 
spring  the  larvae  wander  over  the  branches,  moult  in  ^lay, 
changing  to  a 'brown  colour  first,  marked  vith  white  spots 
and  lines  of  red  and  black.  Thencefonvard  they  devour 
the  leaves  freely,  finally  spinning  a cocoon  amongst 
them,  and  entering  the  pupal  state  till  August,  when 
they  come  forth  as  moths  to  lay  eggs. 

Rembdibs. — (1)  Search  for  the  tents  containing  the 
larv*  in  winter,  and  burn  them.  (2)  Spraying  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  Paris  Green  (Formula  No.  11)  and  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead  (Formula  10)  solution  in  summer,  when  the 
larvre  are  moving  about  freely,  will  destroy  them. 


Bud  Moth  (Hedya  ocellana).— A small  moth,  measur- 
ing about  half  an  inch  across  its  expanded  wungs.  _ The 
colour  is  a dark  grey,  with  black  spots  near  the  tips  of 
the  upper  wings.  The  moths  appear  in  June  arid  July, 
and  usually  fly  at  night.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  the 
leaves,  hatch  out  in  about  ten  days,  and  then,  under  the 
shelter  of  a fine  web,  they  feed  on  the  leaves  until  the 
latter  are  fully  matured.  In  autumn  they  repair  to  the 
bases  of  the  buds,  and  shelter  themselves  the  winter 
in  a silken  kind  of  case.  In  spring  the  reddish-brown 
larvce  with  black  heads  emerge  from  the  cases,  and  \yhen 
the  buds  begin  to  develop  they  spin  the  young  foliage 
blossoms  together  by  a web,  and  cause  the  hitter  to  shrnel 
and  turn  brown.  The  apple  and  the  cherry  are  specially 

attacked  by  this  pest.  i 

RBMEDiBS.-Spraying  late  in  summer  with  lornmhe 
Nos  10  or  11  w'ould  destroy  the  young  larva?.  Anothei 
siiraying  when  the  buds  are  about  to  burst  would  also  be 
beneficial. 
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Codling-  Moth  (Carpocapsa  pomenella). — The  larviie  of 
this  moth  is  a very  troublesome  pest,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  also  in  France,  Germany,  America,  Canada,  Turkey, 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  In  fact,  it  has  proved  so  de- 
structive in  the  latter  country  that  a special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  had  to  be  passed  to  secure  its  eradication.  The 
injuries  wrought  by  the  larvae  of  this  moth  may  easily  be 
detected  in  English  orchards.  For  instance,  any  fallen 
fruit  with  a hole  in  it,  when  cut  open,  will  in  all  proba- 


CODIjINU  moth  and  GRUit  (CARPOCAPSA  POMENELLA). 

Note,  the  grub  is  seen  inside  the  fruit. 

hility  contain  a grub,  or  a cavity  or  tunnel  made  by  it. 
I he  parent  of  the  caterpillar  is  a small  moth,  measuring 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  wings  an<l  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  has  grey  fore  and  daik  golden 
hmd  wings.  It  appeam  about  the  end  of  iMay,  and  may 
he  seen  hitting  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  twilight  or  very 
early  in  the  morning.  The  moth  deposits  one  egg  oil 
each  newly-formed  fruit,  and  in  a few  days  a cater- 
pillai  is  hatched  therefrom,  which  immediatidy  bores  into 
the  flesh.  It  remains  in  the  fruit  from  three  to  four 
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weeks,  till  fully  grown,  then  escai^es  and  lets  itself  down 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  a silken  thread.  Sometimes 
the  injuries  caused  by  the  caterpillar  cause  the  fruit  to 
fall  off,  and  then  the  caterpillar  easily  crawls  out  on  to 
the  ground.  Directly  the  caterpillar  leaves  the  fruit  it 
crawls  along  to  the  nearest  tree  and  ascends  it,  finds  its 
way  into  the  first  crack  or  crevice,  and  surrounds  itself 
with  a silken  case  gummed  over  with  a sticky  fluid.  Here 
it  remains  till  the  spring,  when  it  appears  as  a perfect 
insect  in  May. 

Remedies. — (1)  Pick  up  and  burn  all  fruit  that  has  fallen 
early  on  the  ground,  and  that  shows  evidence  of  being 
worm-eaten.  (2)  Grease-band  the  trunks,  as  advised  in 
the  remedies  for  the  Winter  Moth,  taking  special  care  to 
see  the  grease  paper  is  kept  thoroughly  moret  and  fre- 
quently smeared  with  the  grease.  This  smearing  must  be 
continued  during  May  and  June,  and  into  the  early  part 
of  July;  then  the  caterpillar's,  which  have  let  themselves 
down  from  the  fruit,  when  they  ti-y  .to  ascend  the  trunks 
will  be  easily  caught.  (3)  Spray  the  trees  directly  the 
petals  fall  with  Paris  Green  solution  or  Lead  Ai-senate 
Spray  solution  (Nos.  10  and  11).  This  will  destroy  any 
eggs -that  may  have  been  laid  upon  the  young  fruit , repeat 
the  spraying  a fortnight  later.  (4)  All  dead  rubbish  e c 
that  may  have  accumulated  underneath  the  trees  should 
be  carefully  gathered  and  burnt,  so  as  to  pi'event  the  p^- 
sibility  of  any  laiwoe  or  pupae  escaping,  (o)  M rap  a y 
band  or  strips  of  old  sacking,  around  the  trunk  of  each 
tee  e.“y  .Jjtee;  let  remain  «1  tvmtev  t,,e„  re- 

move  and  bum.  The  hay  will  serve  as  a tiap  for 
larvae  or  pupae. 

Fieure-of-Eight  Moth  (Diloba  corruleocepbaH).— 
The  larvar  of  this  moth,  commonly  known  as  B ue_ 
head  Caterpillar,  occasionally  does  injury  to  the  foliage  o 
"i  ^ .,,1  ninm  The  parent  measures  about  one 

in  the  sp.-e..l  «1  i.-lj,; 

it  has  Inownisl,  or  grejislvlnovvn  toretvmge,  ,na,te<l 
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black  lines,  white  spots,  and  brownish  liindwings.  Tlio 
female  lays  its  eggs  singly  during  Sei^tember  on  the 
branches  and  slioots  of  the  trees.  The  eggs  remain  until 
the  following  spring,  when  from  these  are  hatched  cater- 
j)illars  of  a dull  green  colour,  marked  with  a yellow  stripe 
along  their  back,  and  v^ith  l)lack-sj)otted  rings.  They  at 
once  commence  to  feed  on  the  young  foliage,  un<l  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  -fiine,  v\hen  they  begin  to 
make  their  cocoons,  and  enter  into  the  pupal  state.  The 
cocoons  are  generally  attached  to  the  stems  of  the  trees 


KlOUIiE  OF  8 MOTH  (UILOB.V  C.®)IUJLEOCEPHAL,A.) 

or  to  walls  or  fences.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  early  in 
September,  and  then  commences  its  work  of  eggdaying, 
as  jjreviously  described. 

ItiCMEDiBS. — (1)  In  the  event  of  the  larviv  infesting  the 
foliage,  spray  thoroughly  with  Soft  Soap  and  Quassia  (For- 
mula 14),  Kerosene  Emulsion  (Formula  lb),  or  Paris  Green 
(bormula  11).  As  the  cater))illars  attach  themselves  only 
very  slightly  to  the  trees,  it  ap]>ears  they  may  be  easily 
shaken  off  on  fo  sheets  spread  below,  then  collected  and 
destrf)ved. 
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Fruit  Tree  Beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosue). — Both  the 
beetle  and  the  larvae  are  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  boring 
galleries  just  underneath  the  bark,  as  well  as  riddling  the 
latter  with  shot-like  holes  on  the  surface.  The  beetle  is 
small,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  black  in 
colour.  The  females  fly  in  April  and  May,  alight  on  a 
trunk  or  branch  or  shoot,  and  bore  holes  half  an  inch  long 
between  the  inner  bark  and  sap  woorl,  and  there  deposit 
their  eggs.  In  a few  days  maggots  appear,  and  begin  to 
form  channels  at  right  angles  to  the  main  one,  thus  prac- 
tically honeycombing  the  inner  bark,  and  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  sap  to  the  foliage.  There  are  two  broods  of 
these  beetles  in  a year.  After  pupation  the  beetles  make 
their  escape  through  the  ruined  bark.  The  larva  is  milky- 
white  in  colour,  legless,  has  a j^ellow  head,  and  strong 
brown  mandibles. 

HEiiEuiE.-<.--Once  the  beetles  or  larv;e  are  inside  the 
bark  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them.  The  best  thing  to 
do  with  a tree  that  is  attacked  is  to  cut  it  down  and  burn 
it  forthwith,  so  as  to  destroy  both  beetles  and  larv:v. 
Shoots  or  branches  that  show  signs  of  dying  are  likeh 
to  be  infested,  an<l  should  be  cut  off  and  bui'ut  at  once. 

Fruit  Tree  Tortrix  (Semasia  wceberiana). — The 
larva'  of  this  small  moth  feed  on  the  inner  bark  of  young 
fruit  trees,  causing  cankered  wounds  to  form,  and  sub- 
sequent ill-health  of  the  trees.  The  moth  is  of  a brown 
and  black  colour,  streaked  with  orange  and  white,  and 
has  fringed  wings.  It  only  measures  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  when  its  wings  are  expanded.  The  larva  is 
small,  white,  striped  with  pink.  The  larva-  of  another 
moth,  the  Ap]de  CTearwing  (.Kgeria  myoiiifornns)  is  oiten 
found  infesting  the  bark  of  apple  trees,  in  company  with 
the  above  larva-. 

llEMHunus.— Wherever  tlic  bark  has  a sickly  look  remove 
a iiortion,  and  if  the  larva-  arc  seen  pare  off  the  infeste<l 
parts  and  paint  with  Htoekholin  tar.  Spraying  the  trunks 
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witli  Foniiuhi;  Nos.  I or  8 in  February  will  help  to  check 
the  increase  of  this  i)cst. 

Goat  Moth  (Cossu's  lignipenia).  — 'I'lie  moth  lays  its 
oggs  in  the  crevices  ot  the  hark,  generally  near  the 
grouiHl.  From  these  maggots  are  hatche<l,  which,  after 
feeding  uiuler  the  hark  while  young,  bore  into  the  heart 


GOAT  MOTH  lOOSSU.S  ].10Ml>Kli  DA),  A.\U  I.AIIVA. 
Holli  of  mitunil  size. 


of  the  tree.  They  are  of  a reddish  mahogany  colour,  with 
yellowish  skies.  If  several  happen  to  attack  a tree  they 
soon  render  it  unhealthy,  if  not  kill  it.  The  caterpillars 
are  three  years  amving  at  maturity,  when  they  measure 
3 to  Tin.  long,  and  during  that  time  are  busy  feeding  on  tlie 
wood.  They  rest,  however,  in  the  w'inter. 

F 2 
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Kembdibs. — (1)  If  the  branch  be  dead  or  d^hng  cut  it  off, 
and  saw  into  sections  to  discover  the  marauders.  When 
trees  are  attacked  the  best  remedy  is  to  thrust  stout  wire 
into  the  holes;  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  caterpillars  in 
any  other  way.  If  you  can  get  at  any  of  the  contents  of 
butterfly-killing  bottles,  or  cyanide  of  potassium  or  chloro- 
form, place  a little  of  either  in  the  hole  and  seal  up  with 
wax,  clay,  etc.  The  odour  will  kill  all  cateri^illars.  (2) 
Paraffin  oil,  tobacco  juice,  and  sulphur  fumes  are  each 
good,  forced  into  the  burrows  by  means  of  a piece  of 
indiarubber  tube  fixed  to  the  nozzle  of  a syringe  or  fumi- 
gator. 

Green-leaf  Weevil  (Phjdlobius  maculicornis). — This 
little  weevil  measures  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  has 
yellowish-red  horns,  black  legs,  brown  shaidvs  and  feet, 
and  a golden-yellow  scaly  body.  It  infests  the  foliage  of 
cherries,  plums,  apples,  and  nuts,  and  devours  the  soft 
portions  of  the  leaves.  In  some  seasons  and  districts  the 
weevils  are  very  prevalent,  and  do  an  immense  amount  of 
injury. 

IIemedy.— The  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  to  sprea<l 
sheets  beneath  the  trees,  and  to  suddenly  and  vigorously 
shake  the  branches,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  weevils.  Like 
other  weevils,  when  disturbed  they  feign  death  for  a shoit 
time  ; consequently  when  they  fall  on  the  sheets  they  will 
remain  quiet  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to  be  col- 
lected and  destroyed. 

La.ckey  Moth  (Clissiocampa  neustria). — The  larviv 
of  this  moth  congregate  in  colonies  under  webs,  and  devour 
the  leaves.  The  parent  has  wings  from  one  to  one  and 
a-half  inches  in  width,  reddish-brown  forcwings  barred 
with  dusky  brown ; hind-wings  of  similar  colour  or  jialer 
Both  male  and  female  moths  appear  in  .Tidy,  August,  and 
September.  The  female  deposits  its  eggs  in  rings  on  the 
shoots,  each  ring  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  humlred 
ecL'S.  The  eggs  hatch  in  April.  At  fimt  the  larvw  are 

. , . . ■ t . 1 ..  fliny  tuni 
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to  a bluish  grey,  with  two  black  spots  on  their  heads  and 
the  first  segment,  three  orange  stripes  along  each  side, 
a white  one  down  the  back,  with  a black  one  on  each  side 
of  this.  The  body  is  one  and  adialf  inches  long,  and 
covered  with  rusty  hairs.  They  shelter  under  tlio  webs 
on  wet  days,  and  at  nights  are  very  tinikl  and  easily 
sliaken  off  the  branches.  The  larvie  are  fully  gi'own  by 
the  end  of  June;  tlien  enter  into  the  pu])al  stage,  tlie 
cocoons  being  found  either  in  crevices  of  the  liark  or  in  the 
gnuss  beneath. 

ffuMBDiBS. — (1)  Cut  off  and  bui'n  any  shoots  encircled  by 
baiuls  of  eggs.  (2)  Collect  the  webs  by  hand  an<l  destroy 


LACKBY  MOTH  .>\NU  LAliVA  (BOMBYX  NEUSTliA). 

them.  (3)  Sj)ray  the  foliage  with  Paris  Green  (No.  11) 
or  Arsenate  of  Lead  (No.  10)  solutions. 

Lichen  and  Moss. — These  are  vegetable  parasites, 
and  a word  must  be  said  about  them  in  this  section,  be- 
cause they  have  some  connection  with  insect  pests.  In 
the  first  place  they  form  a harbour  or  refuge  for  the  ova, 
larva',  or  puj)a‘  of  insect  pests,  and  in  the  second  one  they 
reiuler  the  bark  uidiealthy  by  reason  of  their  growing  uj)on 
it.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  moss  and  lichen 
shoidd  not  be  ])ermitted  to  grow  on  fruit  trees,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 
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JiEMBDY. — The  remedy  ia  a simple  one — that  of  spray- 
ing the  trunks  and  branches  in  winter  with  T’ormuke 
Nos.  1 and  2. 

Miscella.neous  Pests. — While  the  foregoing  are  the 
chief  pests,  there  are  others  capable  of  doing  occasional 


[Photo:  H.  A,  Smith. 

APPLE  SHOOTS  I^'FESTED  WITH  LICHEN. 

Trees  growing  in  domi),  hefivy  soils  are  siiliject  to  having  mo«e  ami  lichen 
growing  on  the  hnrk. 


harm,  but  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  these 
in  detail.  Thus  the  larvie  of  the  Eyed-Hawk  INIoth  (Smer- 
inthus  oculatus),  Lappet  Moth  (Lassiocampa  quercifolia), 
(fold-tailed  Moth  (Porthesia  similis),  Deeemher  Moth 
(IVcilocampa  populi),  Cfrey  Trident  Moth  (Acronycta 
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psi),  I'epper-and-Salt  Moth  (Amphidasys  betulariiie), 
Clouded  Drab  Moth  (Tieniocampa  incerta),  txreen  Pug 
Moth  (Chloroclystis  rectangulata),  Common  Tortrix  Moth 
(Tortrix  ribeana),  Apple  Leaf-Miner  Moth  (Lyonetia 
elerckella),  and  the  A])ple-Leaf  Pdister  Moth  (Ornix  petio- 
lelhi)  either  feed  on  the  leaves,  buds,  or  blossoms  to  a 
limited  extent.  Then  various  weevils  (Khync’hites  species) 
also  feed  on  the  foliage.  Those,  however,  we  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  are  the  chief  culprits. 


A ^ -7^  .*?.^ 

[Photo:  H.  A.  Smith. 

MUSSEL  SCALE  ON  AN  APPLE. 

The  6ctilc«  in  this  ca€»o  have  atta<iko(l  the  fruit  as  well  ne  the  branches. 

Mussel  Scale  (Lepidosaphes  ulrni). — This  is  an  insect 
resend)ling  in  shape  the  mussel,  hence  its  name.  It  is 
sometimes  found  congregated  in  large  quantities  on  the 
shoots  of  ap]fle  trees,  and  when  so  j^resent  it  does  an 
immense  amount  of  harm  by  sucking  the  sap.  If  one  of 
the  scales  be  removed  tbe  adult  and  young  insects  will  be 
found  ensconced  beneath.  The  outer  covering  that  is 
visible  to  the  eye  is  therefore  not  the  insect,  but,  as  just 
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explained,  the  covering  or  shelter  for  it.  The  young  scales 
aie  small,  flat,  and  white,  and  each  one  is  furnished  witli 
a sucker-like  ajjparatus,  vvitli  which  it  jherces  the  tissues 
of  the  shoots  to  get  at  the  saj).  The  insects  multiply  very 
fast , consequently  will  very  soon  cover  the  shoots  entirely 
if  not  checked. 

IIembdibs. — (1)  The  best  time  to  get  rid  of  these  pests 
is  in  winter.  After  pruning  spray  the  tree  with  Caustic 
Alkali  Wash  (Nos.  1 or  8),  or  with  a lime,  sulphur,  anh 
salt  spray  (Fonnula  No.  5).  (2)  Paint  the  woo<l  with  the 

following  solution:  One  ounce  of  soft  soap,  lib.  of  tobacco 
paper,  and  4oz.  of  sulphur  to  one  gallon  of  water.  J\lix 
thoroughly,  and  apjjly  with  a painter’s  brush. 

Oyster-shell  Bark  Louse  (Aspidiotus  ostr.-cformi.s), 
— A scale  insect  which  infests  the  bark  of  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  peach.  The  perfect  insect 
is  somewhat  like  an  oyster-shell  in  shape,  hence  its  name, 
and  usually  of  the  same  colour  as  the  baik.  The  female 
scales  are  wingless  and  the  males  winged.  The  latter 
appear  in  April  and  May,  and  fertilise  the  females,  which 
in  due  course  i)roduce  eggs  that  hatch  into  larvic  in  June 
and  July.  Once  the  larvse  have  found  a congenial  spot 
they  settle  down  to  pierce  the  bark  and  feed  on  the  sap, 
gradually  covering  themselves  with  the  oyster-like  shell. 
This  jDest  is  capable  of  doing  serious  harm  to  the  trees,  so 
should  be  promiDtly  dealt  with. 

Kbmbuibs.  — Spra}'  the  trees  thoroughly  with  Formidic 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  or  5,  in  February,  or  smear  the  bark  with  a 
pigment  of  cow-dung,  lime,  and  clay  in  winter.  The 
former  plan  is  the  most  effectual. 

Pith  Moth  (Blastodacna  vinolcntella). — The  larv;c  of 
this  moth  do  a great  deal  of  injury  to  the  young  shoots  of 
fruit  trees.  The  ]iarent  is  a small  moth  with  wings  half  an 
inch  in  width.  The  colour  varies,  but  the  forewings  arc 
generally  black,  barred  with  white  or  mottled  with  black- 
ancl-brown  ; hindwings  grey;  head  white.  The  moths  a]ipear 
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in  Juno  aiul  July,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  on  wliieh  the 
larvie  feed  for  a time.  Late  in  autumn  tlie  larva'  hoi'e  into 
the  bark  or  ends  of  the  shoots,  remain  there  till  -January  or 
later,  then  tunnel  into  the  centre  of  the  shoot  and  feed  on 
the  pith.  The  larvae  remain  in  the  shoots  till  June,  then 
issue  as  full-grown  moths.  Their  pi'esence  may  he  easily 
detected  hy  the  withering  of  the  foliage  an<l  the  turning 
brown  of  the  shoots.  The  larva  when  full  gi'own  meaisures 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a dull  ri'd<lisli- 
bi'own  colour. 

Hemkdy.  — It  apjiears  that  the  only  satisfactory  remedy 
i.s  to  cut  off  all  withei'o-d  shoots  ami  ])romptly  burn  them. 
Insecticides  are  useless,  as  it  is  dillicidt  to  reacdi  the  larvic. 


lurit  .MOTH  .\NI)  T.VIiV.V  <Bl,.\STUl).m.N.V  V J .\OI.  K.NTKI.I.A), 

Shot  Borer,  or  Apple  Bark  Beetle  (Xyleborus 
dispar).— Apple,  plum,  and  pear  trees  are  liable  to  be 
inlested  with  a small  beetle  measuring  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long.  It  bores  its  way  through  the  bark  into  the 
stem  and  pith  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  Lrom 
the  first  horizontal  boring  other  borings  are  made  up  and 
down  the  stem  by  these  ]>ests.  In  the  event  of  a number 
of  beetles  taking  poasession  of  the  tree  they  will  in  a very 
short  time  so  tunnel  the  stem  as  to  very  seilously  injure 
the  growth  of  the  tree;  in  fact,  where  the  beetles  arc 
exceedingly  numei’ous  and  the  tunnels  extensive,  the  tree 
dies  as  a consequence.  Tlie  beetle  attacks  both  young 
and  old  trees.  Another  si)ecies,  called  tlie  l’''lat-t;elle<l 
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]3orer  Beetle  (Xyleborus  saxeseni)  is  also  said  to  attack  the 
trunks  of  plum  trees,  and  to  do  them  considerable  injury. 

Ebmedies. — Once  the  tree  is  badly  attacked  there  is  no 
cure.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  it  down  and  imme- 
diately burn  it,  so  as  to  destroy  the  beetles,  their  larvae, 
and  eggs.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  beetles  are 
attacking  trees  in  the  district,  it  is  advisable  to  smear  the 
trunks  over  with  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and  washing  soda. 
It  is  also  recommended  to  lightly  brush  or  spray  the  bark 
with  kerosene  oil  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 


SM.VLL  ERMINE  MOTH  (HYP0N0MUNT.4  PADELLUS). 


Small  Ermine  Moths  (Hyponomeuta  padella, 
I'vonymella,  and  mallinella). — There  are  three  species 
of  what  are  populaily  known  as  Ermine  IMoths,  which 
infest  fruit  trees.  H.  padella  measures  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  in  the  spread  of  its  wings,  has  bluish  or  greyish-white 
forewings  spotted  with  black,  and  greyish-brown  hind- 
wings.  H.  o.vonyniella  has  wings  an  incit  wide,  and  white 
wings  with  fine  rows  of  black  sixits.  H.  mallinella  re- 
sembles the  first  species  very  closely.  The  caterpillars  are 
ashy-white  spotted  with  black,  and  when  full  grown  of  a 
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<lii'ty  yellow  or  lead  colour.  The  moths  are  on  the  wing 
from  the  middle  ot  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  when 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  clustens  on  the  buds  and  shoots.  The 
eggs  hatch  either  in  autumn  or  the  following  spring,  and 
in  May  the  larvae  spin  a web,  under  which  they  live  in 
colonies.  Thenceforward  they  feed  ravenously  on  the 
foliage,  devouring  every  particle  of  the  soft  tissue.  As 
soon  as  full  grown  each  caterpillar  spins  a cocoon,  and 
pupates  in  this  till  it  emerges  in  July  as  a moth,  to  again 
begin  eggdaying. 

Kemedies. — (1)  On  low  trees  crush  the  caterpillars  by 
grasping  the  web  with  the  hand,  or  set  fire  to  them  by 
means  of  a torch.  (2)  Spraying  thoroughly  with  Kerosene 
Emulsion  (No.  16)  will  destroy  the  larvie.  Winter  spray- 
ing with  Formula  No.  1 might  kill  the  young  larva-. 

Twig-cutting-  Weevils. — Two  species  of  weevils — 
Khynchites  caruleus  and  interpunctatus,  hut  the  first- 
named  more  especially — do  damage  to  the  young  shoots  oi 
apple  trees.  The  female  deposits  an  egg  in  a hole  pre- 
viously made,  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  point  of 
the  shoot,  and  then  she  sets  to  work  to  sever  the  twig 
just  below  the  hole  containing  the  egg.  The  portion 
either  falls  to  the  ground  or  hangs  by  a fragment  of  bark, 
and  the  egg  gives  birth  to  a grub  which  proceeds  to  fee<l 
on  the  pith  until  it  reaches  maturity,  when  it  pupates  in 
the  soil. 

Remedy. — The  only  one  is  to  shake  off  the  weevils  on 
to  sheets  spre.-Kl  on  the  ground.  Any  shoots  found  eaten 
off  should  be  burnt. 

Winter  Moths. — Several  moths — notably,  the  Winter 
Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata) ; Great  Wintei',  or  Mottled 
Umber,  Moth  (tlybernia  defoliaria) ; Scarce  Umber  (Hy- 
bernia  aurantiaria) ; Great  Brindled  Beauty  (Phigalia  pilo- 
saria) ; Small  Brindled  Beauty  (Nyssia  hispidaria) ; Belted 
Beauty  (Nyssia  zonaria) ; and  March  Moth  (Anisopteryx 
Eescularia)  are  responsible  for  doing  an  immense  amount 
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of  mischief  to  frviit  trees.  The  females  in  each  case  are 
wingless,  and  crawl  up  the  trunlcs  in  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark.  The 
two  worst  culprits  are  the  Winter  and  Great  Winter  Moths. 
Both  appear  early  in  October,  and  begin  egg-laying  in 
earnest.  The  Winter  Moth  lays  as  manj'  as  two  hundred 
cylindrical,  green-coloured  eggs,  in  lines  or  groups,  in  cre- 


Wl.MKU  ilOlHii  (Wl.NUKD  Jl.VLES.  OA’E  WI.NGLESS  FEil.U.Kj: 
Oat^rpillars  and  Group  of  Eggs  SlightJy  Enlarged, 


vices,  and  the  Great  Winter  Moth  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred large,  rusty-coloured  eggs.  The  eggs  hatch  as  soon 
^^s  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  The  laryw  of  the  Winter  Moth 
are  grey  at  first,  then  greenish  with  white  stripes  an<l 
brown  heads.  They  measure  about  thi'ce-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  form  locpis  with  their  bfxlies  when  walking. 
As  the  leaves  form  so  they  ghie  Iheni  together,  and  feed 
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oil  them.  When  fully  fed  they  let  Ihemselveis  down 
to  the  ground  by  silken  threads,  burying  themselves  in 
the  earth,  finally  emerging  as  moths  in  October  and 
November.  The  larvic  of  the  Great  Winter  Moth  are  one 
.and  a (luarter  inches  long,  chestnut-brown  in  colour,  with 
yellow  under  sides.  They  also  form  their  bodies  into  loojis, 
and  act  and  feed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Winter  Moth. 
As  to  the  March  Moth,  this  usually  lays  its  eggs  in  March 
in  bands  round  the  shoots.  Each  female  wingless  moth  is 
said  to  lay  as  many  as  five  hundred  eggs.  In  due  course 
“ loo])er  ” caterpillars  of  a whitish  or  greenish  colour 
appear,  and  set  to  work  to  aid  the  other  larvie  in  their 
nefarious  business  of  devouring  the  foliage. 


A.  tho  male;  C.  the  I'eliiale  moth. 


liEMEUiES. — (1)  We  have  already  explained  that  the 
females  are  wingless,  and  that  they  have  to  crawl  up  the 
trees  to  lay  their  eggs.  Experience,  therefore,  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  fruit-grower  to  prevent  the 
females  ascen<ling  the  trees,  and  this  is  done  by  a jnoccss 
known  as  grease-banding.  This  consists  of  surrounding 
the  trunk  near  the  crutch  with  wide  bands  (twelve  inches 
or  more)  of  grease-proof  jiaper,  such  as  is  used  by  grocers, 
and  securing  this  tightly  by  three  strands  of  twine — one 
at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  top. 
This  done,  smear  the  paper  with  cart  grease  free  from 
tar.  The  bands  must  be  fixed  early  in  October,  and  kept 
on  jiractically  all  the  year,  renewing  them  in  October. 
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Examine  the  bauds  frequently  to  see  if  the  grease  is  moist. 
If  at  all  dry,  add  more.  Do  this  till  Decemher.  Early  in 
March  again  grease  the  hands,  and  continue  to  do  so  til: 
well  into  July;  then  you  will  trap  the  female  March  Moth, 
the  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  in  May,  and  the  Codling  ^loth 
larva,'  in  June,  and  so  circumvent  their  possibilities  of 
doing  mischief.  (2)  In  the  case  of  caterpillars  infesting 
the  trees,  spraying  with  Paris  Green  (Formula  No.  11)  or 
Lead  Arsenate  (Formula  10),  will  either  render  the  foliage 
unpalatable  or  kill  the  larva?.  These  waslies  must,  how- 


[Thoto  : H.  A. 

AriMJi  LEAVES  IXFE.STEI)  WITH  GALLS. 

Apple  leaver  are  «ometimc<s  J'uruitheJ  with  small  protuberaucoe,  evidently 
the  work  of  Gall  Midjj-oe  or  Mites. 

ever,  bo  applied  just  before  the  blossoms  o])en  and  directly 
the  fruit  has  set  to  be  effectual.  (3)  Spraying  the 
trees  with  Caustic  Alkali  \Vash  (Nos.  1 or  8)  in  February 
will  also  kill  the  eggs. 

Wood  Leopard  Moth  (Zeuzera  .wsculi). — The  larva- 
of  this  pretty  moth  bore  into  the  branches  and  trunks 
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of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  eventually  cause  their  ill- 
health  or  death.  The  moths  are  fairly  large,  creamy-white, 
and  spotted  with  black.  They  lly  In  the  evening,  I’est  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  or  palings  by  day,  and  are  to  be  seen 
from  June  to  August.  Tbe  female  lays  its  oval,  orange- 
coloured  eggs  upon  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  from  these 
are  hatched  in  a few  days  yellowish-white  larvte,  which  at 
once  commence  to  bore  into  the  bark.  In  the  winter  they 
bore  further  into  the  tree,  and  feed  almost  continuously 
until  they  are  two  yeans  old,  when  they  enter  into  the 
pu])al  stage  about  May,  an<l  finally  emerge  as  moths  in 
June.  When  ai)proaching  maturity  the  larva  measures 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a creamy-yellow  tint 
sjiotted  with  black. 

Kemedies. — The  presence  of  larvae  in  trees  may  be  de- 
tected by  holes  in  the  trunk  or  branches,  and  by  traces  of 
“ frass,”  or  small  particles  of  wood,  on  the  bark.  It  is 
<lifficult  to  get  at  them,  however,  owing  to  the  depth  and 
tui’iiings  of  the  galleries  they  make.  Thrusting  a hot  wire 
into  the  holes  as  far  as  it  will  go,  or  forcing  soap  suds, 
carbolic  acid,  and  paraffin  emulsion  into  them  are  the 
only  remedies  short  of  cutting  the  tree  down  and  burning  it. 

Other  Pests. — lfpsi<les  the  foregoing  there  are  a 
number  of  other  ]>ests,  but  they  are  not  of  serious  impor- 
tance. Anyway,  want  of  space  prevents  us  describing 
them,  an<]  so  we  must  pass  them  by. 

B.  — APPLE  DISEASES. 

Apple  Mildew  (Bpha?rotheca  mali). — This  fungus 
attacks  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  apple,  covering 
them  with  a dense  white  jjowder  in  summer,  and  crippling 
their  growth.  It  attacks  old  rather  than  young  trees. 

Ke.medies.— (1)  In  cases  of  bad  attack  cut  off  and  burn 
the  infected  shoots.  (2)  Sj^ray  the  leaves  whilst  young 
with  Sulphide  of  Potassium  Solution  (No.  23). 

Apple  Scab  (Fusicladium  dendriticum).— A fungoid 
parasite,  which  in  some  seasons  and  in  some  districts  does 
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a good  deal  of  harm  to  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  apple  trees. 
The  fungus  firet  attacks  the  leaves,  its  presence  being 
indicated  by  roundish  black  spots  on  the  under  and  upper 
surfaces.  The  spots  eventually  increase  in  size,  coalesce, 
and  font!  ]:>atohes.  In  due  course  the  fungus  spreads  to 
the  fruit,  causing  these  to  become  spotted  and  cracked, 


APPLE  AND  PEAR  SCAB  DISEASE. 

The  dark  F]iots  on  the  apple  and  leaf  illustrated  are  caused  by  Fnsieladinm 
dendritieuin,  and  those  on  the  petir  by  Fusicladium  pirinnui. 

(From  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet.) 

and  utterly  useless  for  sale.  When  the  disease  is  very 
rife  it  destroys  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  fruit. 

Remedies. — (1)  All  diseased  fruit  should  he  burnt,  not 
given  to  pigs  or  thrown  on  the  manure  heap.  Similarly 
in  autumn,  leaves  that  liave  fallen  from  infected  trees 
should  be  gathered  and  burnt.  Fallen  fruit  and  leaves 
contain  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  and  this  is  liable  to 
convey  the  disease  to  other  trees  unless  destroyed.  (2) 
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Spraying  the  trees  with  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Nos. 
‘20  or  21)  is  a good  preventive  of  the  disease.  Spray  first 
when  the  buds  begin  to  open ; again  when  the  petals  fall ; 
and,  lastly,  ndien  the  young  frnit  begins  to  form.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  spray  the  trees  thoroughly  in  winter  with 
a sulphate  of  iroii  solution.  (Formula  29). 

Apple  Tree  Canker  (Nectria  ditissima).— This  is 
one  of  the  many  diseases  of  fruit  trees  that,  although 
very  well  known,  is  much  more  injurious  than  is  generally 
supposed,  judging  from  the  vast  numher  of  infected  trees 
that  al)ouml  almost  everywhere.  Apple  trees  are  invaded 
by  the  fungus  in  two  different  ways.  When  thick 
branches  are  attacked  the  disease  almost  invariably  first 
appears  in  the  fork  of  a Inanch,  the  wound  that  enabled 
the  fungus  to  enter  the  tissues  being  caused  by  a crack, 
which  is  often  formed  when  the  branch  is  heavily  laden 
with  foliage  or  fruit.  After  infection  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  first  attacks  the  bark,  which  often  cracks  in  con- 
centric rings,  and  afterwards  becdSmes  dregularly  cankered 
or  eaten  awaj'j  at  a later  stage  the  wood  is  also  attacked, 
when  the  nutrition  of  the  branch  beyond  the  wo\ind  is 
interfered  with,  and,  as  a result  of  starvation,  the  produc- 
tion of  both  foliage  and  fruit  is  more  or  less  checked.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  produced  in 
p?'ofusion  on  the  caid^ered  portion,  which  acts  as  a centre 
or  mu’sei'y  for  furnishing  the  means  of  extending  the  dis- 
ease to  neighbouring  trees.  The  second  method  of  infec- 
tion takes  place  on  one-  or  two-year-old  branches,  the 
spores  finding  an  entrance  into  the  branch  through  punc- 
tures made  in  the  tender  bark  by  insects,  hailstones,  etc. 
This  means  of  infection  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  best 
possible  methods  of  cultivation.  What  can  be  effected, 
however,  by  judicious  pruning  is  to  remove  all  surplus 
shoots,  and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of  infection  ; and  even 
after  the  fungus  has  gained  a foothold  the  prompt  removal 
of  diseased  l)ranches  is  im])erativc,  as  in  young,  tender 
shoots  the  fungus  acts  much  more  vigorously  tlian  in  the 
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case  of  older,  woody  branches ; and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  a young  shoot,  once  attacked,  is  doomed,  the 
bark  being  quickly  destroyed  quite  down  to  the  wood,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  becoming  thickened  and  rugged. 
Finally,  the  wood  is  also  attacked,  and  not  infrequently 
much  reduced  in  thickness,  until  at  last  the  branch  breaks 


[Photo:  II.  A.  Smith. 

APPLE  SnOOT.-^  ATI'ACKED  BY  CANKEB. 


off  at  the  wound.  Like  the  majority  of  destructive  para- 
sites, tlic  present  fungus  possesses  two  distinct  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  first  form,  which  is  most  responsible  for  the 
S])rcad  of  the  disease,  appears  under  the  form  of  very 
minute  tufts  on  the  cankered  portions  of  bark  or  wockI. 
The  sccoikI  form  of  fruit,  which  consists  of  a further  de- 
velopment of  the  white  tufts  of  the.  first  form,  matures 
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during  the  euniraer  and  autumn,  and  is  just  visible  to  the 
eye  as  minute  grouijs  of  blood-red,  globose  bodies,  nestling 
in  the  rugged  portions  of  the  wounds. 

Eemedibs. — As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going, judicious  pruning  both  before  and  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  is  most  essential.  Where  the  pest 
has  attacked  stout  branches  the  most  certain  metluHl  is  t(j 
cut  avr’ay  the  cankered  portion  of  bark  and  wood  ami  cover 
with  clay,  or  paint  with  ytockholm  tar.  It  is  necessaiy 
to  cut  well  behind  the  evidently  infected  jiarts,  as  the 
mycelium  travels  in  the  tissues  for  some  time  before  exter- 
nal changes  denote  its  presence,  ami  if  left  in  the  branch 
a fresh  outbreak  is  almost  certain  at  a later  date.  Fallen, 
diseased  twigs  shoukl  not  be  allowetl  to  lie  uiuler  the 
trees,  as  the  fungus  forms  fruit  on  such  bi'anches,  which 
consequently  j)rove  a source  of  <langer.  The  canker  fungus 
is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  conhned  to  ap])le  trees, 
l)ut  also  nourishes  on  many  other  kin<ls  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  to 
see  that  the  fungus  is  not  intro(kiced  into  the  orchard 
from  some  outside  source. 

Brown  Rot  .Monilia  fructigena). — This  fungus  is  one 
of  the  commonest  and  most  widely'  distributed  of  mouhls 
against  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend.  It  attacks 
almost  e\ery  variety'  of  orchard  fruit,  also  many  wild 
kinds,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  order  llosaceie. 
In  this  country  it  is  most  abundant  on  apples,  although 
cherries  and  plums  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  its 
attacks.  The  fungus  usually  ajipears  first  on  the  leaves, 
where  it  forms  more  or  less  eh'used,  irregular,  brown 
blotches,  wduch  eventnally  bui'st  through  the  tissue  of  the 
upper  surface,  of  the  leaf  un<lei’  the  form  of  minute,  vel- 
vety patcdies  of  a brown  colour.  The  velvety  appearance 
is  due,  to  the  fruit  of  the  fungus,  wduch  consists  of 
niyria<ls  of  vei'y  minute,  barrel-shaped  spoi’cs,  ])roduccd  in 
chains.  .\t  maturity  the  spores  become  free,  ai'o  then 
carried  bv  rain,  wind,  birds,  etc.,  on  to  the  surface  of 
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BHOWN  APPLE  HOT  DISEASE. 

Fifj.  1,  Diseased  slioot ; Leaf  attackoil  Ly  the  fuiijrns;  3,  Apple  with  fiingu:« 
growing  in  coiicentnitecl  rings  thereon  ; 4,  Cherry  blossom  injured  by  the  fungus. 
(From  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet.) 
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healthy  leaves,  fruit,  or  flowers,  wliere,  if  conditiouK  are 
favourable,  inoculation  takes  place,  and  a new  centre  of 
disease  is  formed,  which  within  a week  produees  a crop 
of  spores.  On  the  fruit  the  first  outward  sign  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fungus  is  a brownish  discoloration  of  the 


skin ; this  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  nunu'rous 
minute,  velvet^^  greyish-olive  tufts  of  mycelium,  hearing 
long  chains  of  spores;  not  infrequently  the  ehains  of 
spores  are  more  or  less  branched.  As  the  tufts  of  the 
fungus  increase  in  number  they  arc  usually  arranged  in 
irregular  circles  round  a central  starting  point,  resembling 
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miniature  fairy  rings,  and  eventually  the  entire  surface  of 
the  fruit  becomes  covere<l  with  such  tuft-s,  which  are  hard 
and  wart-like  wlien  ol<l.  Fruit  attacke<l  hy  this  fungus 
does  not  decay,  hut  remains  in  a dry,  muminitied  condi- 
tion, eitlier  lying  on  the  ground  or  hanging  on  tlie  tree 
throughout  the  winter. 

Hemeuibs. — (lather  all  infected  fruits  and  hum  them. 
This  work  should  he  thoi'oughly  done,  I’emciuhering  that 

prevention  is  better  than  cure.”  If  the  diseased  ap])les 
are  thrown  into  the  pig-sty  or  on  to  the.  luamii'e  heap  the 
laljour  is  all  in  vain,  lor,  although  the  a])ples  as  siudi  nun' 
disappear,  many  of  the  uumeious  sclerotia  will  survive, 
and  in  due  coui'se  hear  a croj)  of  spores.  If  the  disease 
has  existed  <lui'ing  the  ])i'evious  season  the  trees  should  be 
s])rayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixtmx'  (Nos.  20  or  21),  or  with 
a solution  of  Potassium  Suli)lu<le  (No.  28).  The  first 
spraying  should  be  applied  just  when  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding, and  two  more  sprayings  at  intei'vals  of  three 
weeks.  The  object  of  these  spi'ayiugs  early  in  the  season 
is  to  prevent  the  lea^■es  from  being  attacdced  by  the  fungus, 
for  if  this  happens  it  is  almost  im])ossil)le  to  prevent  the 
<lisease  passing  on  to  the  young  fruit.  Finally,  if  the 
<lisease  has  been  present  for  some  years,  numerous  (si)orcs 
are  almost  certain  to  be  Im-king  in  cracks  of  the  hark,  or 
sclerotia  may  be  formed  on  the  young  disease<l  shoots  of 
the  past  year.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  advisable 
to  thoroughly  drench  every  part  of  the  tree  with  a solution 
consisting  of  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  a gallon  and 
a-half  of  water.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
mixture  can  only  he  used  in  the  winter,  before  the  leaf- 
huds  begin  to  swell. 

Coral  Spot  Disease  (Ni'ctria  cinnaharina). — This  is 
a fungus  which  usually  lives  on  (haul  woo<l.  However, 
its  spores  are  likely  to  fall  on  fracturet-;  in  the  hark  of  living 
trees,  germinate,  and  ))roduce  mycelium  whicdi  develo])S 
uiuler  the  hailc,  chokes  the  wood  ccdls,  cuts  off  the  su])]j|y 
of  food,  aiul  thus  kills  both  leaves  aii<l  hraiudi.  Its 
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earliest  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of 
bright  coral-red  spots  on  the  Ijark.  Apples,  peare,  cur- 
rants, and  other  trees  are  liable  to  its  attack. 

Remedies. — Remove  infected  branches  and  bum  them. 
If  the  trunk  is  infected  burn  the  tree.  Paint  newly-made 


[Photo:  H.  A. 

A m.SEA.SE'  OF  YOUNG  FFUIT  TREKS. 

A fiingoiil  rtisense  (Eiitypplla  pninastri),  which  cnuees  the  euti.Ipn  .shrivcllinsr 
of  tlie  foliage  anil  young  wood. 

wounds  with  tar,  and  burn  every  scrap  of  dead  wood  found 
with  coral-red  spots  on  them. 


Disease  of  Young  Fruit  Trees. — Occasionally 
ymuu-  standard  and  dwarf  fruit  trees,  especially  those 
growfng  in  heavy  clayey  soils,  show  sudden  indications  of 
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ill-health,  due  to  the  premature  yellowing  and  I'alliug  of 
the  leaves,  followed  by  the  browning  and  shrivelling  of 
the  bark  of  the  stems.  This  injury  is  caused  by  a para- 
sitic fungus  (Eutypella  pruuastri)  developing  in  the  bark 
and  the  cambium  layer.  The  mature  spores  find  their 
way  into  wounds  caused  by  careless  pruning  or  fractured 
bark  in  early  summer,  and  these  vegetate  in  due  course 
and  kill  the  bark.  Trees  ai’e  liable  to  attack  uj3  to  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  disease  is  more  active  in  dam]3 
seasons.  Attacks  the  apple,  plum,  and  cherry. 

Remedies. — As  a preventive  paint  the  newly-made 
wounds  at  pruning  time  with  Stockholm  tar.  At  the  same 
time  paint  the  trunks  with  the  following  mixture,  as 
arlvised  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture:  “Reduce  soft  soap 
to  the  consistency  of  paint  by  the  addition  of  a strong 
solution  of  washing  sixla  in  water.  Add  one  j^ouiul  of 
quicklime  to  every  five  gallons  of  mixture,  and  stir  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Apply  to  the  trunk 
with  a paint  brush.’’  Burn  all  dead  trees. 

Leaf-scald  Fungous  (Entomosporium  maculatum). 
— This  fungus  attacks  the  young  leaves  of  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  roses,  in  the  form  of  red 
spots,  which  afterwards  change  to  brown,  causing  them 
to  wither  and  fall  off.  In  bad  attacks  the  tree  or  plant 
is  frequently  defoliated  early  in  the  season. 

Remedies. — (1)  Spray  with  a dilute  solution  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  (Formulie  Nos.  20  or  21)  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand,  repeating  the  application  a week  or  so  later.  (2) 
Gather  and  burn  all  infected  leaves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


APRICOT  AND  CHERRY  PESTS. 


A INSECTS. 

Apricot  Moth  (Bot-odes  aiigustiorana). — The  larvae  of 
this  small  moth  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  apricot.  The 
moth  lays  its  eggs  on  the  twigs  in  summer,  and  from 
these  are  hatcdied  greyish  or  yellowish-green  caterpillars, 
which  roll  the  leaves  together  to  form  tubes  wherein  they 
feed  on  the  foliage.  When  disturbed  the  larvic  descend 
by  means  of  a fine  silken  line.  They  are  very  active  in- 
sects, and  easily  recognised. 

Re.medibs.  — Spraying  in  winter  with  Formula  No.  5 to 
kill  the  eggs,  or  in  summer  with  Formula  No.  10  to  kill 
the  larvw,  are  the  best  remedies.  Hand-picking  may 
also  be  ])ractised  where  only  a few  larvie  are  discovered. 


Cherry  Aphis  (Myzus  cerasi).  — Small  black  plant  lice 
which  infest  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage  of  cherries  in 
sirring  and  summer,  covering  it  with  a sticky  “ honey- 
dew,”  and  causing  both  shoots  and  leaves  to  shrivel.  The 
females  are  viviparous  in  sjrring  and  oviparous  in  autumn. 
Occasionally  this  pest  is  very  numerous,  and  docs  serious 
injury  to  the  trees. 

I’lEMEiiiBS.  — Spray  the  trees  in  summer  with  Formula 
No.  ](),  or  in  Febniary  with  Fornndw  Nos.  1 or  8,  or  m 
Marcdi  with  Formula  No.  fi. 


Cherry  Sawfly  (Friocampa  limacina). — d’he  larviv  of 
this  tly,  popularly  known  as  Slugworms,  do  an  immense 
amount  of  injury  in  some  seasons  and  some  districts  to 
the  foliage  of  the  iiear  ami  the  cherry.  The  Sawlly  is 
about  a (piarter  of  an  inch  long,  black  with  dusky  vmgs, 
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and  is  usually  met  with  in  May  or  June.  The  female, 
armed  with  a sawdike  apparatus,  makes  an  oval  slit  m 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  deposits  an  egg  within 
From  half  a dozen  to  a score  of  eggs  may  be  deposited  in 
each  leaf.  In  seven  to  twelve  days  each  egg  gives  birth 
to  a small  white  larva,  which  eventually  becomes  gieen. 


CHERRY  BLACK  ELY  (MYZUS  CERASI). 

An  aphis  which  frequently  does  serious  injury  to  cherries. 


and  afterwards  covered  with  a dark  slime.  It  then 
assumes  a slugdike  form,  being  large  at  the  head  and 
tapering  at  the  tail.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  feet  attached 
to  its  abdomen,  three  pairs  to  its  thorax,  and  a pair  of 
short  sucker  feet  to  its  tail.  It  is  very  sluggish  in  its 
movements,  and  feeds  on  the  soft  tissues  of  the  ujiper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  network  of  nerves  and  ribs 
below.  At  the  end  of  a month  it  loses  its  slug-like  form 
and  slime,  and  changes  to  an  orange-yellow  colour.  Dur- 
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ing  its  development  it  moults,  or  casts  its  skin,  five  tim.-s, 
Atter  the  final  one  it  crawls  down  to  the  earth  and  forms 
a dark  jmpa  m a cell  made  of  earth  and  silky  threads 
Remedies.— (1)  Spraying  in  summer  with  Paris  Green 
(hormula  No.  11)  or  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Formula  No.  lOi 
fluids  will  poison  the  surface  of  the  leaves  on  which  the 
larvie  are  feeding.  (2)  Where  trees  have  been  badly  at- 
tacked the  previous  year  give  the  surface  of  the  soil  a 
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Tlio  vci'ticfil  line  indiontee  the  natural  length  of  tho  weevil. 


dressing  of  quicklime  or  kaiiiit  (loz.  per  square  yard),  or 
soot  in  winter,  and  fork  this  in.  (3)  In  the  case  of  gi'ass 
orchards  an  application  of  kainit  (half  a ton  per  acre)  in 
winter  will  destroy  the  larviv  and  feed  the  roots.  Poultry 
shoukl  he  fumed  freely  iido  grass  ondiards  to  eat  the  pupa^. 

Cherry  Tree  Moth  (( '<)len|ihoi'a  anal i])eiiella). — A 
small  creaniy-w  Idle  moth  w hiidi  flies  ahouf  in  tho  even- 
ing, ami  lays  its  eggs  on  tlie  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of 
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the  chpiT.v,  in  August  or  Soi)tciul)cr.  Tho 

larva'  liatch  out  iu  Into  Se])ii'inlu'r  or  c*ai  l\  ( )ct<)l)i‘r,  and 
then  envelop  tlieniselves  in  a ease,  attaelied  to  the  shoots. 
They  feed  during  tlie  autiinm,  remain  (|Uiet  dining  the 
winter,  and  in  s})ring  heeonie  active,  then  teeiling  on  tlu' 
vonng  leaves  an<l  Imds.  The  larva'  are  reihlishdirown  or 
orange  in  colour,  ddiey  ]iupate  in  the  ease,  which  is 
pistnl-sliajicd. 

IJsMiaiY.  — Sjiray  the  trees  in  late  sunnner  or  aidiiinn 
with  Formula  No.  10. 

Miscellaneous  Apricot  Pests.  I he  larva  of  the 
Winter,  Mottled  rmher.  Hial,  and  Alagiiie  Motlis;  also 
the  Teaidi  .\i)his,  Teaeh  Seale,  and  the  lied  Weevil,  iieea- 
sionally  attack  the  foliage  id'  a]irieols.  See  iialex  lor  re- 
ferences to  these  pests. 

Other  Pests. — d'lie  Fruit  Tree  Hark  Heetle,  Moltk'd 
Fmh.'r  Moth,  Winter  Moth,  Figure-of- Fdglit  .Moth,  Haekey 
Moth,  (iol<l-taile<l  Moth,  Hiitt-tip  Moth,  Plum  Tree 
Horer  Moth,  and  Heat  Weevils,  also  attack  the  cherry, 
iletails  ot  all  of  which  are  given  elsewhere.  See  index. 

B.  DISEASES. 

Apricot  Brown  Rot  (Monilia  truetigena).  — -A  fun- 
goid disease  which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  apiile  and  aiiri- 
cot,  causing  it  to  rot.  In  some  seasons  it  is  very  (ireva- 
lent.  Tuir])artieulars  of  it  a))i)ear  in  the  section  devoted 
to  diseases  of  the  apple,  in  C'haiiter  I. 

Cherry  Leaf  Scorch  ((Inonionia  cry throstonia). — 
.\lthongh  ayijiarently  an  old  disearse,  it  is  only  recent  1,\  that, 
its  existence  has  been  brought  ]irominently  into  iiotice  by 
.Mr.  H.  S.  Salmon,  F.H.S.,  mycologist  to  the  \V.v<'.  Agri- 
cultural College.  In  the  Seidcmber  (IbOT)  issue  of  the 
HoaiM  of  Agriculture  Journal  he  gave  a didaileil  account 
of  its  life  history.  It  aipiears  that  the  spores  ol  the 
funguis,  when  they  tall  on  a young  leal,  \egetate  an<  < i 
veloj)  a mycelium  growth  within  the  tissues,  spreading 
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anioug  the  cells  and  feeding  on  the  sap.  In  clue  course 
yellow  patches  appear  on  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn 
brown,  shrivel,  and  die.  The  fungus  ceases  development 
at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  stalk  free.  Sometimes 
the  truit  also  is  attacked.  The  result  is,  the  withered 
leaves  do  not  fall  off  in  autumn,  but  remain  on  the  tree 
till  the  next  season.  Moreover,  the  natural  functions  of 
the  leaf  being  checked,  the  sap  usually  drawn  up  by  them 
to  be  elaborated  and  returned  to  make  new  wood  and  fruit 
buds  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  the  result  is 
impoverished  growth,  a paucity  of  fruit  buds,  much  dead 
wood,  and  the  final  <leath  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Salmon  says 
the  disease  is  most  persistent  on  trees  grown  in  poor  and 
shallow  soils.  On  deep  and  rich  soils  trees  attacked  have 
grown  out  of  the  disease  in  time.  The  existence  of  the 
disease  is  easily  iletermined  by  the  presence  of  withered 
foliage  on  trees  in  winter  and  spring. 

Eembdies.— Mr.  Salmon  says  that  if  the  withered  leaves 
are  gathered  in  winter  and  burnt  the  winter  fruit  of  the 
fungus  may  thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  checked.  Spraying  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  IMix- 
ture  (Formula  20  or  21)  just  before  the  fiowers  open,  and 
again  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  is  said  to  be  a good  pre- 
ventive. 


Cherry  Leaf  Spot  (Coryneum  Boijerinckii). — This 
disease  attacks  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  the  form 
of  red  spots  on  their  under  sides.  Later  the  spots  become 
lirown,  tbe  tissue  dies  and  falls  out,  leaving  lioles  in  the 
leaves.  It  also  attacks  the  fruit,  causing  the  flesh  to 
shrivel. 

Kemedt.  — Spi'ay  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Formula  20  or 
21)  when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  expand. 

Cherry  Mildew  ( I'odospluvra  tridactyla). — This  forms 
white  imtches  on  the  leaves  of  young  shoots,  both  sides 
iioiiig  attacked.  When  very  severe,  it  seriously  injures 
the  foliage. 
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Kemedies. — (1)  Spray  directly  the  mildew  is  observed 
with  Potassium  Sulpliide  (Formula  23).  (2)  (iather  and 

burn  fallen  leaves. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Leaf  Bligrht  (Cylindrosporium 
Piuli).  — This  fungoid  disease  attacks  the  foliage  of  cherries 
and  plums  in  a young  state,  forming  small,  round,  purple 
spots,  wliich  ultimately  turn  brown,  dry  u}),  and  cause 
holes  to  be  made  in  the  leaves.  Tlie  Morello  Cherry  is 
specially  liable  to  be  attacked. 

Remedy.  — Spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Fonnula  20 
or  21)  when  the  leaves  begin  to  expand. 

Gummosis.  — See  chapter  on  “Plum  Diseases.” 


CHAPTER  111. 

CURRANT  AND  GOOSEBERRY  PESTS. 

A INSECTS. 

Black  Currant  Bud  Mite  (Eriophyes  ribis).— This 
almost  microscopic  creature  has  caused  a great  deal  of 
anxiety  to  fruit  growem  ,of  late  years.  In  some  districts 
it  has  been  necesfiary  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  planta- 
tion, so  badly  were  the  trees  infested.  The  mite — it  is 
not  an  insect — can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a pocket 
lens.  It  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  lias  four  short  legs,  an<l 
a short  snout.  The  mites  arc  to  he  found  chiefly  in  the 
burls,  whore  they  puncture  the  embryo  leaves  and  suck 
the  sajj,  thus  causing  the  cells  to  <levelop  abnormally  and 
the  buds  to  become  swollen,  more  nr  less  roundish  ami 
plump,  instead  of  pointed  and  thin.  It  apjiears  that  the 
eggs  begin  to  hatch  out  about  March,  and  that  the  young 
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mites  travel  about  the  bushes  in  May  ami  June,  and  later 
find  a refuge  in  the  young  buds  and  under  portions  of 
rough  bark  on  the  wood. 

Kemedibs. — In  the  case  of  a bad  attack  the  proper 
remedy  is  to  burn  the  bushes.  Where  only  a few  big 
buds  are  seen,  pick  these  off  and  burn  them.  A good 
preventive  measure  is  spraying  the  bushes  with  a mix- 
ture of  lime  and  sulphur.  Mix  lib.  of  fresh  lime  and 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blakey. 

BL.\CK  CUliUAXT  G.\LL  OH  BIG  BUD  MITE. 


Fig.  1 Shoots  affected  with  the  mite,  photograjihed  in  Jiinuary.  Fig. 
Healthy  shoots  photographed  at  same  time.  Fig.  3,  Healthy  ehoot  photograi)hed 
on  May  5.  Fig.  4,  Infested  shoots  photographed  on  same  date. 

11b.  of  sulphur  in  20  gallons  of  water,  and  spray  tlie 
bushes  in  spring.  Or,  mix  one  part  of  fresh  lime  with 
two  of  sulphur,  and  dust  this  over  the  trees  whilst  wet 
in  March,  April,  iind  May. 

Currant  Aphides  (Hhopalosiphum  ribis  and  j\Iyzus 
ribis).-Two  kinds  of  Aphides,  or  Plant  Lice,  frequently 
prove  very  injurious  to  currant  trees.  The  Rhopalosiphum 
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species  possesses  both  wingless  and  winged  females.  The 
former  are  pale  green,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long. 
Tiiey  make  their  first  appearance  in  April,  and  occur  at 
intervals  up  to  August.  They  infest  tlie  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  and  cause  red,  orange,  and  yellow  blisters  to 
form  on  the  upper  surface.  The  winged  female  is  yel- 
lowish-green with  a black  head,  and  flies  from  bush  to 
bush,  ifoth  produce  their  young  alive.  I^ate  in  summer 
males  and  egg-producing  females  are  born ; and  the  latter, 
after  being  fertilised,  lays  her  brown  eggs  on  the  twigs 
of  the  previous  year  s growth.  The  eggs  remain  till 
spring,  then  give  birth  to  viviparous  females.  The  other 
Aphis  is  Myzus  ribis.  The  wingless  female  appears  in 
the  spring,  is  yellowish-green  with  red  eyes,  and  gives 
birth  to  pale  green  larvae.  Later  winged  females  appear 
of  a bright  green  colour,  olive  head,  black  cornicles,  and 
deep  green  legs.  Tinally,  ^ brood  of  males  and  females 
appear,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  shoots  to  give  birth 
the  following  spring  to  vivi])arous  females.  They  chiefly 
attack  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  causing  them  to  curl  and 
twist  up. 

Remedies.— (1)  In  the  case  of  trees  attacked  the  preced- 
mg  year  spray  them  thoroughly,  after  pruning,  with  Caus- 
tic Alkali  Washes  (Nos.  1 or  8).  (2)  Collect  and  burn  all 

piunmgs.  (3)  If  lice  appear  on  the  foliage  in  spring,  spray 
mi  ^ ^“’osene  Emulsion  (No.  16)  or  Quassia  Wash  (No. 
14).  To  be  effectual  the  spraying  must  be  done  before  the 
blisters  appear  on  the  leaves,  or  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
become  curled  and  twisted.  In  bad  cases  cut  off  the  in- 
lested  ends  of  shoots  and  burn  them. 

Currant  Clearwing  Moth  (.Nigeria  tipuliformis).- 
J his  insect  is  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Lngland  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  also  been  imported 
into  America,  where  it  has  established  itself  as  a very 
troublesome  pest.  In  England  the  black  currant  bushes 
geuieraily  suffer  most  severely,  becoming  quite  worthless 
when  badly  infested.  Next  in  order  the  insects  attack 
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the  red  and  white  currant,  gooseberry,  nut  bushes,  anfJ 
now  and  then  the  raspbeiTy.  The  moth  is  a graceful, 
pretty  little  insect,  with  a black  body  relieved  here  and 
there  by  yellow  lines;  the  wings  are  transparent  and  bor- 
dered with  black,  the  forewings,  which  rarely  exceed  an 
inch  from  tip  to  tip,  having  a black  bar  across  them.  It 
is  from  the  transparency  of  its  wings  that  the  moth  has 


I 


CURRANT  CLEAR-WIN’G  MOTH  (SESIA  TIRULIFORMI.'). 

Tlio  upper  figure  is  the  moth ; the  cross  lines  below  indiente  its  natiirnl 
size;  nt  tlio  bottom  is  a shoot  with  the  larva  inside. 


gained  its  popular  name  of  “ Clearwing.”  Towards  the 
end  of  June  and  the  first  weeks  of  July  the  female  moth 
deposits  her  eggs  singly  upon  the  stems  and^  in  close 
proximity  to  the  buds.  In  a few  days  the  tiny  lai\a 
hatch  out,  and  at  once  proceed  to  gnaw  their  way  down 
through  the  bud  into  tlie  centre  of  the  stem.  Here  they 
excavate  a considerable  gallery,  feeding  on  the  pit  i 
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throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  enlarging  the 
size  of  their  tunnel  home  both  in  length  and  breadth  as 
they  increase  in  size.  Just  before  changing  to  a chrysalis 
the  larva  excavates  a 2)assage  nearly  through  the  stem, 
only  leaving  the  thin  outer  skin  unbroken  to  jirotect  the 
pu2>a  from  harm.  Early  in  the  following  June  the  pupa 
jrushes  itself  against  this  skin,  so  as  to  rujdure  it,  and 
then,  jerking  itself  half-way  out  of  the  newly-formed 
0])ening,  rests  for  awhile.  In  a short  time  the  skin  of  the 
chrysalis  cracks  and  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  dries, 
expands  its  wings,  and  Hies  off.  The  larva  when  full 
grown  measures  barely  half  an  inch  in  length;  its  body  is 
a pale  yellowish  tint,  with  the  hca<l  a light  chestnut 
coloui,  an<l  the  jaws  slightly  darker.  It  has  sixteen  feet 

i.e.,  three  pairs  of  claw-feet,  four  pairs  of  sucker  feet 
beneath  the  body,  and  one  pair  of  sucker  feet  beneath  the 
fail. 

Remedies. — In  detecting  the  presence  of  this  pest  in  its 
larval  stage  the  fading  condition  of  the  leafage  will  be  a 
pretty  obvious  guide.  Every  infested  shoot  should  be  cut 
off  well  below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  so  as  to  ensure 
having  cut  away  the  larva\  and  at  once  burnt.  If  tbe 
infested  shoots  are  not  at  once  burnt,  but  only  cut  off 
and  thrown  on  one  side,  the  larvie  are  jiretty  sure  to  com- 
plete their  metamorphosis,  and  appear  again  in  due 
couise. 

Currant  Pug  Moth  (Eupitheci.a  assimilata).— The 
hirv.ie  of  tnis  moth  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  currant. 

he  moth  is  small,  of  a blackish-brown  colour,  marked 
with  a grey  line.  It  appears  in  May  and  June.  The 
larvffi  are  yellowish-green  in  colour,  with  a line  of  darkei 
green  on  the  back  and  down  each  side.  They  are  most 
active  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

Remedy.— Spray  in  autumn  with  Formula  No.  10. 

Currant  Shoot  Moth  (Incurvaria  capitella).-The 
larvae  of  this  moth  have  been  found  to  injure  the  youiu’- 
s loots  of  currant  trees  by  boring  into  and  feeding  upon 
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their  pith.  It  appears  tliat  the  female  la}-.s  its  c*gg.s  upor. 
the  fruit  of  the  currant,  and  tliat  the  young  caterpillar 
feeds,  ill  its  earlier  stages,  iqioii  the  seed  in  the  fruit.  Jii 
a short  time  it  quits  the  fruit  and  seeks  the  base  of  the 
buds  on  the  shoots,  there  burying  and  hiding  itself  in  a 
small  cocoon  to  pass  the  winter.  The  following  spring 
the  caterpillar  comes  out  of  its  cocoon,  and  then  imme- 
diately starts  and  bores  its  way  into,  and  feeds  upon,  the 
pith  of  the.  shoot.  -\s  a result  the  foliage  begins  to  wither, 
and  the  shoot  to  die. 

Kemedibs. — Wherever  the  shoots  are  found  to  be  wither- 
ing in  the  spring  they  should  be  cut  off  and  promptly 
burnt.  Practically,  this  is  really  the  only  remedy  that 
can  be  ado]ite<l,  as,  owing  to  the  caterjiillars  feeding 
inside  the  shoots,  it  is  difticult  to  reach  them  liy  means 
of  an  insecticide. 

Dot  Moth  (Mamestra  pereicanbe).  — In  some  seasons 
fniit  trees  are  apt  to  be  infestetl  with  the  larva*  of  the 
Dot  Moth.  When  very  iircvalent  this  pest  is  very  vora- 
cious, devouring  the  foliage  to  an  alarming  extent.  It 
does  not  eontine  its  attention  to  gooseberries  alone;  it  is 
also  very  partial  to  the  currant  and  raspberry.  The  cater- 
]iillars  vary  a good  deal  in  coloui'.  They'  have  pale  green 
or  bi'own  bodies,  boixlercd  on  each  side  by'  a white  line. 
an<l  with  a white  line  running  down  the  back.  When 
fully  grown  the  cater])illar  measures  one  and  a-half  inches 
or  more  in  length.  The  parent  has  rich  dark-brown  fore- 
wings, marked  with  chestnut  or  laist,  and  with  pale  spots 
at  the  tips.  In  the  centre  of  each  wing  is  a conspicuous 
white  dot,  hence  the  common  name.  The  caterpillars 
feed  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  commence  to  pupate 
about  the  end  of  September. 

Kemeiubs.  — (1)  Spray  the  infested  bushes  thoroughly 
with  Keros'jue  Emulsion  (No.  10).  (‘-2)  \\  here  only  a few 

are  jiresent  hand-picking  is  the  best  remedy. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Scale  (Lecanium  ]ier- 
sicie  sarothamni).— This  insect  infests  the  stems  of  tlw 
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i'ladc,  red,  and  white  eurrant,  aiul  goosebeiTy.  Tlie  scaly- 
lilce  coverings  are  merely  sludtei's  for  the  insects  within. 
The  female  first  la.ys  a large  luimherof  very  fine  eggs.  Jn 
due  course  these  eggs  give  birth  to  oval  maggots,  which  at 
first  move  about  mitil  they  have  found  a suitable  position 


(iOOSEliKHKY  SCALE  (LECAMUM  fEUSlCJi  SAHOTHAMNI). 

foiink-  ,uul  tlu.  lower  one  n eklo  view  of  the 
fcnl^  covering’  which  slieltcrfj  tlie  young  insccte. 


on  the  branch.  '1  hen  they  settle  down,  insert  (heir  beak 
firmly  into  the  btirk,  an<l  tliere  remtiin  permanently  durin" 
their  short  life.  As  each  female,  lays  sucli  a multitude  of 

^"•n'^’u that  in  a very  short  time  there 
wi  be  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  pests  distributed 
a over  the  shoots  of  the  tree.  They  pierce  the  bark  and 
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extract  the  saji  from  the  cells,  thus  wounding  the  tissues, 
and  lareventing  the  23lant  carrying  on  its  j^rojjer  functions. 
There  are  two  broods  in  a year. 

Kembdies.  — Sj^raying  the  foliage  thoroughly  with  Caustic 
.A,lkali  Washes  (Nos.  1 or  8)  in  winter.  All  infested 
23runiiigs  should  be  jn’orn^itly  burnt.  Dusting  quicklime 
among  the  branches  in  winter,  while  moist,  will  likewise 
heli3  to  destroy  these  jDests.  See  also  remedies  advised 
for  Mussel  Scale,  on  23-  71- 


Gooseberry  Red  Spider  (Bryobia  ribis). — This 
is  a small  mite,  or  form  of  red  S23ider,  which  in  very  hot 
and  dry  seasons  infests  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  to  a 
very  serious  extent.  Like  the  ordinary  Red  S23ider  of  the 
garden  and  greenhouse,  it  dislikes  moisture  and  cold;  con- 
sequently, as  already  intimated,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  veij 
numerous  or  destructive,  exce23t  in  dry,  hot  seasons.  The 
mite  can  hardly  be  seen  individually  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  its  231’esence  may  be  easily  detected  on  the  foliage  of 
the  gooseberry  by  the  pale  colour,  and  by  the  fact  of  the 
surface  being  dotted  with  minute  reddish  spots,  covered 
by  a very  thin  silken  web.  On  examining  the  foliage  with 
a magnifying  glass  the  web  will  be  clearly  seen,  and 
underneath  it  the  colony  of  mites.  These  mites  puncture 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  extract  the  sap.  They  in- 
crease very  rapidly;  so  much  so  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands may  be  found  upon  a single  leaf. 

Remedies.— Directly  these  pests  are  found  infesting 
the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  the  trees  should  at  once  be 
sprayed  with  a Kerosene  Emulsion  (No.  16).  One 
ing  may  not  be  sufficient,  so  repeat  the  operation  until 
all  traces  of  the  pest  have  disappeared. 

Gooseberry  Sawfly  (Nematiis  rihesii).  Though 
called  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly  this  23est  is  also 
to  the  foliage  of  the.  rod  currant.  The  perfect  insect  .qv 
pears  late  in  April  or  early  in  May.  It  measures  abou 

,,,0-tlmxl  of  fncl.  in  Icngll.,  lo.x  » d«rk-colo..rod  l.c.,1 
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and  thorax,  yellowish  legs,  bluL'k  feet,  and  a yellowish 
body.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  by  the  sides  of  the  ribs 
imderneath  the  leaves,  and  the  larva-  hatch  in  about  eight 
days.  At  fiist  they  are  white  with  a few  black  spots  and 
a black  head.  Later  their  colour  changes  to  green,  an<l 
finally  light  green  with  a yellow  head.  In  about  twenty 
days  the  larva-  enter  the  jnipa-  stage.  Usually  there  are 


GOOSBBBlJiRY  A.XD  CUIiliAXT  SAWFLT  (XEM.\T[S  ]!IliHS]I). 

.\l»ve  is  the  -Sawfly  with  Iin<v  belnw  to  indicate  its  size.  Below  arc  the 
larva  feeding*  on  a leaf,  witli  a cocoon  at  the  eido. 


from  two  to  three  brootlis  of  sawflies  in  a season.  The 
liirvic  feed  on  the  soft  tissues  of  the  leaves,  an<l  generally 
h'iive  nothing  but  the  mid-ribs.  They  are  very  voracious, 
and  if  allowed  to  multijily  unchecked  will  soon  destroy  a 
vast  amount  of  foliage. 

JiEMEDins. — (1)  Directly  the  cateriiillars  are  discovered 
spray  the  foliage  with  Formula  No.  16.  One  or  two  spray- 
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ings  may  be  required.  (2)  In  autumn  fork  freely  into  the 
soil  Apterite,  Kilogrub,  or  Vaporite,  to  as])li\'xiate  the 
pupuj. 

Magpie  Moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata). — Much  injury 
is  done  in  some  seasons  to  the  foliage  of  gooseberry,  cur 
rant,  and  other  trees  by  the  larvie  of  this  moth.  The  moth 
itself  is  a very  pretty  one,  and  may  easily  be  recognised. 


[I’hoto:  .T.  0.  Bliikoy. 

CATEIiPICLAaS  AXD  PUPA  OF  MAGPIE  MOTH, 

The  three  lar^cc  insocte  are  the  Inrvrc,  and  the  one  shown  to  the  rigltt  \s  the  jnipa. 

It  has  a yellowish  body,  and  white  wings  spotted  with, 
lilack.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  late  in  summer, 
and  lays  its  eggs  near  the  mi<l-ribs  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
or  singly,  upon  gooseberry  or  currant  leaves.  In  ten  days  or 
so  cateiqiillars  are  batched,  and  these  at  once  commence 
to  feed  voraciously  u])on  the  soft  tissues  of  the  foliage. 
The  caterpillar  is  about  oiu'  aiul  a-quarter  inches  long  an<l 
very  ]jrettily  marlied,  with  a band  of  dark  orange  extend- 
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iiig  from  its  head  to  its  tail.  On  each  side  below  this  there 
is  a row  of  black  spots,  M'ith  two  black  stripes  underneath 
the  body.  In  the  autumn  the  larvue  spin  leaves  together, 
or  drop  to  the  ground  and  remain  just  under  its  surface 
till  the  following  spring,  when  they  ascend  the  trees  and 
immediately  start  to  again  feed  upon  the  foliage.  They 
are  fully  fed  by  June,  then  enter  into  the  pupal  stage  and 
emerge  as  moths  in  August. 

Kembuibs. — As  soon  as  the  caterpillars  are  observed  in 
S]iring,  spray  rvith  Formula  10  or  16.  Repeat  the  S]U'ay- 
ing  again  in  September.  In  autumn  fork  Apterite,  Kilo- 
grub,  or  \ a|iorite  freely  into  the  soil  to  kill  the  hibernat- 
ing larvic. 

White  Woolly  Currant  Scale  (Pulvinaria  ribesiw). 
—These  insects  infest  the  shoots  of  both  black  and  red 
I iiri'ants.  They  exude  a cottony  or  woolly  matter,  which 
<‘utirely  covem  their  borlies,  so  that  the  insects  themselves 
can  scarcely  be  discerned.  The  young  scales  are  whitish 
or  orange  in  colour,  and  of  a flattened,  oval  shape.  Like 
other  scale  insects,  they  are  furnished  with  a proboscis, 
by  means  of  which  they  pierce  the  shoots  and  suck  the 
sa]),  and  consecjuently  do  much  harm  to  the  trees. 

Kbmbdies.  — Spray  in  February  with  Formula'  Nos.  I or  8. 

Other  Pests — The  gooseberry  is  also  attacked  by  the 
\\  inter  IMoth,  Gooseberry  Aphis,  Gi'ey  Slug,  and  Leaf 
Weevils;  and  the  roots  of  cm-rants,  by  the  Woolly  Aphis, 
or  American  Blight.  See  index. 

B — DISEASES. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew  (Spha>rotheca 
more-uva'). — TlnA  disease  has  caused  a good  deal  of  sen- 
sation in  the  fruit-growing  and  m^'cological  world  during 
the  last  year  or  so,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  (lovernment  to  pass  a s])ccial  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  the  Board  of  .Agriculture  to  deal  with  and  stamp 
it  out  in  this  country.  The  disease  is  of  American  origin, 
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and  the  discovery  of  its  appearance  in  England  was 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  E.L.S., 


AMEllICAN  OOOSEliElUlY  MILDEW. 

Sliowin^’  a bnnu!)i  badly  attacked  by  this  disease. 

(From  Irish  Board  of  Apricnlture  Leaflet.) 

mycologist  to  the  Wye  Agricultiirfil  College,  Ivcnt.  It 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Gooseberry  Mildew, 
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and  fliisfc  appears  as  a delicate  white  mildew  on  tlie  ex- 
panding leaf  buds,  extending  later  to  the  young  wood  and 
fruit.  Later,  about  May,  says  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture Leadet,  it  becomes  visible  on  the  fruit  in  the  form 
of  “ glistening,  frcst-like  spots  ” on  the  lower  and  shady 
part  of  the  bush,  then  spreads  to  the  leaves  and  tender 


GAUn.S  ox  aOQSE13ElinT  SHOOT.S. 

Air.  r.  \ . Tlieuljalcl  iiifornK'S  that  the  nodules  or  exoi'ecoeuc&s  often  eeen  on 
goosouerry  shwts.  n«  seen  in  uLovo  illustration,  are  not  dUo  to  insect  attack 
or  disease,  but  to  suiipressed  buds. 


shoots.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  has  a cobwebby  appear- 
ance, changing  to  a light  and  powdery  condition.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  spores  are  developed  freely,  and  are  easily 
conveyed  to  healthy  shoots  by  the  agency  of  wind,  insects, 
etc.  Later  still  the  mildew  changes  from  white  to  brown. 
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and  winter  fruit,  in  the  form  of  black  dots,  are  borne 
thereon,  the  spores  therefrom  germinating  the  following 
spring  and  producing  the  white  or  summer  mildew.  Thu 
tips  of  the  shoots  of  infected  trees  turn  brown  and  shrivel. 

Remedies. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  by 
virtue  of  the  pow'ers  vested  in  them  under  the  Destructive 
Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1877  and  1907,  have  the  power  to 
issue  orders  for  dealing  Avith  the  disease  in  any  district 
Avhere  its  appearance  has  been  detected.  See  board  of 
Agriculture  Order  1910  in  Chapter  V.,  Part  VI.,  for  fur- 
ther information  on  this  point. 

Currant  Anthracnose  (Glceosporium  ribis).  — A 
fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  red  and 
w'hite  currants  in  the  form  of  circular  brownish  spots,  and 
also  causes  the  margins  to  assume  a brownish  tinge.  Not 
a very  serious  disease. 

Remedies.  — Spray  in  summer  w-ith  Formula  23;  also 
gather  and  burn  all  fallen  leaves  in  autumn. 

Currant  Coral  Spot  (Nectria  cinnabarina). — The 
reddish  w^arts  often  seen  on  the  stems  of  currants  are  fun- 
goid growth's.  The  mycelium  permeates  the  tissues  of 
the  shoots,  and  ultimately  kills  the  branch,  the  red  w'arts 
afterwards  foi’ming  on  the  surface. 

Remedy.  — Cut  off  and  burn  all  infected  shoots  or 
branches. 

Currant  Leaf  Spot  (Septoi’ia  ribis).— This  fungoid 
disease  occasionally  does  considerable  harm  to  the  foliage 
of  the  black  currant.  It  attacks  the  fully-grown  leaves 
in  the  form  of  purplish  spots  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  ruptures  the  epidermis,  prevents 
the  leaf  carrying  out  its  functions,  and  causes  it  to  decay 
and  fall  off  early,  thus  weakening  the  tree. 

Remedies.— (1)  Directlv  'spots  are  seen  forming  on  the 
surface,  spray  the  foliage  with  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture 
(Formuhu  Nos.  20  or  21)  or  Sulphide  of  Potassium  (For- 
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nuiia  No.  23).  (2)  All  fallen  leaves  should  he  gatliered 

and  burnt. 

Gooseberry  Black  Knot  (Plowrightia  ribesise). — 
.\ccording  to  Leaflet  No.  213,  jinblished  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  above  fungus  attacks  the  stems  of  the 
gooseberry  an<l  currant,  causing  first  the  wilting  and 
yellowing  of  the  leaves,  aiwl  then  the  <levelnpment  of 


GOOSKBKIiltT  T.E.rF  CLTISTEl?  CUP  DISEASE. 

Fig.  1,  Lenf  with  onnifre  spot.s  tlieivnn  ; 2,  Fniit  iittiifked  bv  tbp  dispiipe.  Otber 
figures  elmw  tlie  dctiiilR  of  tlie  fuiiK-iis. 

(From  Boiird  of  Apj-ipultnre  Leiiflet.) 

warty  nodrdes,  after  which  the  affected  hranch  usually 
dies.  Insect  infestation  is  probably  the  initial  cause,  the 
fungus  making  an  after-attack. 

Remedy. — The  only  one  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  all  in- 
fected growths. 

Gooseberry  “ Die-Back  ” Disease  ^Sclero- 
tinia  or  Botrytis)._A  fungoid  disease  which  occasion- 
ally attacks  the  gooseberry,  causing  some  of  the  hranches 
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to  suddenly  die  when  the  leaf-buds  begin  to  burst  open, 
or  when  the  flowers  appear,  or  soon  after  the  fruit  has 
formed.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  penetrates  the 
tissues  of  the  stems  first  at  the  base,  and  then  spreads 
upwards.  Each  spring  the  fungus  becomes  more  active, 
the  bark  eventually  cracking  and  displaying  fluffy  tufts  of 
mould.  It  appears  that  the  disease  also  attacks  the 
haves,  causing  them  to  turn  yellow  at  the  edges  and 
to  fall  off.  It  also  spreads  to  the  fruit,  causing  a brown- 
ing of  the  skin,  and  the  eventual  rotting  of  the  berry. 

flEMBUiE.s. — Wlierever  branches  die  suddenly  or  wither, 
or  the  leaves  turn  yellow  at  the  edges,  and  tire  berries 
assume  a brown  hue,  cut  out  the  affected  jrarts  and 
burn  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be  well  to  burn  the  whole 
tree.  As  a preventive  spray  with  a solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  lib.  to  100  gallons  of  water,  just  before  the 
buds  burst.  A further  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
(Formuke  Nos.  20  or  21)  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  formed 
is  also  recommended. 

Gooseberry  Leaf  Cluster  Cup  (.Ecidium  Grossu- 
laria’).--This  disease  may  easily  ’be  recognised.  Both 
leaves  and  fruit  when  infested  with  it  are  dotted  with 
little  round  bodies,  having  white  jagged  edges  and  bright 
orange  centres.  Idie  latter  are  the  spores,  by  means  of 
which  the  fungus  is  perpetuated. 

IIemeuy. — Remove  the  infected  leaves  and  fruit,  and 
burn  them. 

Gooseberry  Leaf  Mildew  (Microspha'ra  Grossu- 
lariiv).— This  minute  fungus  develops  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  of  gooseberries,  covering  them  with  a 
dense  white  mould.  It  is  not  a serious  pest,  but  should 
nevertheless  be  got  rid  of  wherever  or  whoiever  it  a])peais. 

Rembdt.  — Spray  the  foliage,  when  attacked,  with  a 
Sulphide  of  Potassium  Solution  (No.  23). 
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CHAPTEli  IV. 

FIG  PESTS  AND  DISEASES. 

A — INSECTS. 

Red  Spider  and  Thrips. _Eoth  more  es})e 

cially  the  former,  infest  tlie  foliage  of  tigs  grown  under 
glass.  In  hot  seasons  KeJ  Spkler  sometimes  attacks  the 
foliage  of  outdoor  tigs.  These  pests  are  fully  described 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  so  that  all  we  need  do  now  is 
to  give  the  remedies. 

Kemedies.  — Spraying  the  foliage  thoroughly  with  watei' 
or  with  Formula  No.  14,  and  painting  the  hot-water  pi])cs 
w ith  a mixture  of  tlowei's  of  sulphur  and  milk  to  throw 
off  sulphurous  fumes,  generally  proves  effectual  in  the 
case  of  the  Fed  Spider.  The  best  remedy  for  Thrijis  is 
fumigating  with  one  of  the  nicotine  preparations. 

Scales. -^Several  kinds  of  scale  insects  infest  the 
shoots  and  foliage  of  the  fig.  Thus  there  is  the  Soft  Frown 
Scale  (Lecainum  hesperklium),  which  infests  the  shoots 
and  leaves  of  figs  grown  under  glass,  and  secretes  honey- 
dew  thereon;  the  Long  Flack  Scale  (Ischnaspis  filifor- 
mis),  which  occasionally  may  be  found  on  indoor  figs; 
also  the  Camellia  Scale  (Aspidiotes  camelliw).  All  three 
are  capable  of  inflicting  serious  injury  on  indoor  figs  ii 
allowed  to  increase  to  any  great  extent.  They  attach  tliem- 
selves  firmly  to  the  shoots  or  leaves,  and  suck  out  the  saji, 
thus  ultimately  bringing  the  tree  into  ill-health.  Fesklcs, 
the  honeydew  secretion  they  deposit  seals  up  the  stomato 
or  breathing  pores,  and  prevents  the  foliage  carrying  out 
its  proper  functions- 

Remedies. — The  stems  and  shoots  should  he  thoroughlv 
cleansed  in  winter  with  a solution  of  Gishurst  Compound. 
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so  as  to  prevent  the  scales  getting  on  to  the  leaves.  Hpra}'- 
iiig  during  growtli  with  Formula  No.  Id  will  do  much 
to  keep  these  pests  in  check. 

B.  DISEASES. 

Fig  Anthra.cnose  (Glueosporiuni  fructigineuin). — A 
fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  fig,  causing 
them  to  fall  off  before  they  are  ripe.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  circular  groups  of  pustules  of  a rose  colour.  The 
same  disease  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  apple. 

Remedy. — Once  the  disease  attacks  the  fruit  the  only 
remefly  is  to  gather  and  hum  them.  S])raying  with  For- 
mula No.  22  might  prevent  the  iliseasc  spi'eading. 

Fig  Mould  (Hotrytis  cinera). — I'his  fungus  attacks  the 
fruit  in  the  form  of  a grey  moul<l,  and  causes  it  to  rot. 

Kbmejiy. — The  only  one  is  to  gather  and  burn  all  in- 
fected fruits  directly  they  are  seen. 

Fig  Tree  Canker  (Ijihertella  ulcerata). — A fungoid 
disease  which  atta(d<s  the  hark  of  fig  trees,  causing  it  to 
crack  aiul  canker.  It  has  done  serious  injuiw  to  fig  trees 
in  past  years. 

Remedies.  — Out  away  all  iliseased  tissue,  and  then 
paint  the  wounds  with  Idtoikholm  tar. 


OII.ARTFR  V. 

NUT  PESTS. 

Filbert  Bud  Mite  (Friojihves  avellana'). — This  mite 
is  a near  rclati\’e  of  tlie  Currant  Riul  Mite,  and  is  more 
])rovalent  than  most  ]ieo])l('  imagine.  It  is  too  small  to 
he  <listingui'shcd  liy  tlu'  naiied  eye.  Rike  the  Currant  Rud 
Mite,  it  is  to  he  found  within  the  scales  of  the  buds  of 
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tlie  liazel,  filbert,  and  cob-nut.  The  constant  irritation  it 
causes  to  the  scales  makes  the  bud  swell  abnormally. 
Wherever  the  wild  hazel  grows  in  the  hedges  or  wocKlland 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  this  mite  from  finding 
its  way  to  the  filbert  and  cob-nut  bushes  in  cultivated 
plantations. 

Hbmeihe.s. — Tlie  only  possible  I'emedies  are  to  cut  off  the 
shords  containing  the  swollen  buds,  or  i)ull  off  the  swollen 
hiuls  indi vi<lually.  In  both  cases  burn  them  as.  soon  as 

possible,  tt)  prevent  the  mites  nsca])ing.  See  also  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  Currant  llud  Mite. 

Nut-leaf  Blister  Moth  (Ijithocolletis  coryli). — d’he 
larva'  of  this  small  and  prettily-mai'ke<l  moth  are  hatched 
h'om  eggs  laid  on  the  leaves  in  May.  They  at  once  boie 
into  the  centre  ol  the  leaf,  ami  feed  on  the  soft  tissue, 
leaving  the  epidermis  intact,  but  forming  white  blisteis.' 
the  larva'  ]nipate  in  (he  leaves,  ap])ear  as  moths  in 
August,  and  again  lay  eggs.  In  some  seasons  they  do 
serious  injury  to  the  foliage. 

Hemedv.  — Spray  in  May  with  Formula  No.  It). 

_ Nut- Leaf  Weevil  (Strophosomus  coryli).— This  is  a 
tiny  weevil,  which  only  measures  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  is  blackish  in  colour,  covered  with  cri'ey 
and  brownish  scales,  and  occasionally  does  much  liarni 
to  the  foliage  of  the  filbert  and  the  cob-nut.  In  some  years 
the  weevils  appear  in  considerable  numbers  during  May 
and  June.  They  are  not  a very  serious  pest ; hence, “where 
an  occasional  leaf  may  be  found  to  be  damaged,  no  notice 
need  be  taken  of  it;  but  should  the  foliage  be  very  badly 
oaten,  it  is  as  well  to  look  for  the  presence  of  th'is  pest, 
aiKt  to  take  steps  for  its  erarlication. 

Ke.medy.  The  best  re.nie<ly  ajipears  to  be  smearing 
tiays  or  sheets  with  treacle  or  tar,  and  then  shaking  the 
info.stod  branches  over  them.  The  weevils,  when  alarmed, 
quickly  lose  hold  of  the  leaves,  fall  off,  and  are  thus 
easily  caught. 
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Nut  Weevil  (Bahuiinus  nucus). — Filberts  and  cob-nuts 
are  sometimes  found  with  a maggot  inskle.  These  mag- 
gots are  the  larv®  of  a tiny  brown  weevil.  The  weevils 
appear  from  May  onwards.  The  female  pierces  a hole 
through  the  soft  shell  of  the  young  nuts  by  means  of  ite 
jaws,  and  then  deposits  an  egg  which  hatches  in  about  ten 
days.  The  maggot  is  white,  with  a chestnut-coloured 
head,  and  furnished  with  strong  black  jaws.  It  feeds  on 
the  interior  of  the  nut  until  fully  grown;  then  gnaws  its 


NUTS  INJUTED  BY  FQUIBBELS  AND  MICE. 

In  some  eenson.s  both  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice  do  great  damage  to  rii>ening 
cobnuts  and  filberts.  The  only  remedy  i«  to  trap  them. 


way  through  the  shell,  escapes,  and  falls  on  to  the  earth, 
puiiates,  and  changes  into  the  perfect  weevil  m the  spring. 

Remedies.— Ill  the  case  of  these  weevils  being  ver\ 
Tircvalent  tbe  soil  around  the  base  of  the  busbes  sboukl 
be  dressed  freelv  with  Apteritc,  Kilogrub,  or  Vaporite,  in 
winter  or  early  spring.  Moreover,  the  nuts  should  be 
.carefully  examined,  and  any  showing  traces  of  being 
infested  with  the  maggot  be  proni]itly  burnt  Spra.Miig 
with  Formula  No.  10  will  destroy  the  weevils. 

Walnut  Pests. -The  foliage  of  walnuts  is  soinetnnes 
hifested  with  plant  lice,  'rims  the  Dusky-vci.ie<l  W alnnt 
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Louse  (Ptycliodes  juglandis)  iufesfcs  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  ^tlie  Common  Walnut  Louse  (Pterocallis  jug- 
landicoli)  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  both  sucking  out 
the  sap  and  crippling  the  growth.  The  Walnut  Leaf-ClalJ 
Mite  (Lriophyes  triscriatus  erinea)  also  causes  bladder- 
like  swellings  on  the  leaves. 

Pemedibs. — Spray  for  the  Aphis  with  Formula  No.  14. 
k'or  the  latter  thei'e  is  no  remedy  except  to  pick  off  and 
burn  infested  leaves. 

Other  Pests — The  Winter,  Mottled  Umber,  and 
Buff-tip  Moth  larva' ; Aphis,  and  Li'af  Weevils  attack  the 
filbert-  au<l  cob-nut;  the  WocnI  Leopard  Moth  larvic  the 
walnut. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  PESTS. 

A — INSECTS. 

Peach  Scale  (Lecanium  Persicw).— Another  species 
of  scale  insect,  similar  in  form  to  t-he  Mussel  and  other 
Scales  previously  dcscrib.’''!.  The  perfect  female  wingless 
insect  is  oval  in  sha[)e,  brownish  in  coloiu',  with  a stripe 
down  its  back  aiul  a pale  margin.  The  male  has  wings. 
When  it  reaches  maturity  the  female  insect  beneath  the 
scaly  covering  dies,  and  its  i)lace  is  taken  by  a cluster  of 
eggs.  In  spring  the  eggs  give  birth  to  larvne,  which 
wander  over  tiio  shoots  till  they  find  a suitable  spot;  then 
they  pierce  the  cpitlermis  with  their  beaks  and  suck  out 
the  sap.  Here  they  remain  till  they  lay  eggs,  then  die. 

UEMBurES.  — Sju'aying  the  tree  with  a Kei'osene  hlmulsion 
(hoi'inida  10)  or  with  Foi'inula  No.  1 when  the.  leaves  arc 
off  are  the.  Tiiost  efficacious  I'emedies.  All  leaves  shouh’ 
be  burnt  when  flioy  fall  off. 
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Other  Pests. — Thrips,  Aphides,  and  lied-  Spider  are 
fairly  common  enemies  of  the  peach  and  nectarine.  See 
notes  elsewhere  on  these  jjests. 

B.-PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  DISEASES. 

Peach-Leaf  Curl  (Exoascus  deformans). — This  is  a 
fungoid  disease  which  hardly  ever  attaclvs  trees  grown 
under  glass,  but  often  does  trees  grown  outdoors  in  cold 
districts,  and  esjiecially  in  cold,  changeable  springs.  For 
this  reason  peaches  and  nectarines  should  always  have 
the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  wall  in  the  garden.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  peach  curl  or  blister,  one  caused  by  a 


[Photo;  H.  A.  >‘niith. 

PEACH  L.EAP-OUPL  FUXOUS  (EXOA-=OUS  HEFOHA!  AXS). 

It  caueee  the  young  leaves  to  become  piiokered  and  distorted. 


fungus  and  the  other  by  Aphides.  That  causo<l  by  the 
above  fungus  has  its  leaves  thickened  and  swollen,  and 
covered  b}'  a whitish-green  mould  or  bloom,  something 
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like  Miklew,  ami  which  is  chiehy  apparent  on  the  lower 
surface.  The  infected  leaves  die  off  early,  and,  of  course, 
the  tree  suffere  loss  by  so  much ; also  whilst  the  leaves 
last  they  cannot  perform  their  proper  functions.  The 
fungus  also  seems  to  sju'ead  into  the  branches,  and  to 
again  reappear  on  the  same  branch  aiul  its  hranchlets 
another  season.  * 

. I^emedies.  — (1)  There  is  no  remedy  except  to  remove 
infested  leaves  and  burn  them  as  soon  as  discovered,  and 
in  very  bad  cases  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  whole  branch. 
Spraying  the  foliage  -early  in  the  season  with  a mixture  of 
tjulphide  of  jmtassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  and  water  (For- 
mula No.  23)  is  a good  preventive.  (2)  Another  excellent 
remedy  is  to  sjiray  the  tree,  before  Ihe  leaves  a))])car,  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (Formula'  Nos.  20  ami  21),  the  oiiera- 
tioii  being  repeated  a few  weeks  later. 

Shot-Hole  Fungus  (Oercos],ora  circumcisa).--This 
fungus  IS  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  shot-like 
holes  sometimes  seen  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  cherry, 
etc.  The  disease  causes  circular  patches  in  the  leaf  to 
turn  brown,  dry,  and  eventually  fall  out,  leaving  holes. 
Needless  to  add,  this  injury  seriously  affects  the  natural 
functions  of  the  leaves,  and  the  result  is  unhealthy 
growth . 

IIembijt.  — Spray  with  Carbonate  of  Copper  and  Am- 
monia Solution  (Formula  No.  22)  when  the  loaves  begin 
to  expanil,  and  at  intervals  afterwards. 

Silver-Leaf  Disease- Sec  chapter  on  “Plum 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PEAR  PESTS. 

A INSECTS. 

Pear-Leaf  Blister  Mite  (Eriophyes  iiyri).— The 
leaves  of  pear  trees  arc  sometimes  covered  with  blister- 
like spots,  slightly  raised  upon  the  iqij^er  and  under  sur- 
faces. These  spots  are  red  or  green  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  formation,  and  black  or  brown  later  on.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  these  blisters  and  the  scabs  formed  by 
the  Pear  Scab  fungus  cut  one  of  the  blisters  open  and 
examine  it  with  a magnifying-glass.  If  within  are  seen  a 
number  of  small  mites,  then  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  leaf  is  infested  with  the  Pear-leaf  Blister  Mite. 
The  mites  live  within  the  scales  of  the  leaf-buds  during 
the  winter;  early  in  spring  they  come  forth,  puncture  the 
epidermiis  of  the  leaves,  and  deposit  within  their  eggs. 
When  the  young  are  hatched  they  come  forth,  pierce  the 
ejiidermis,  and  lay  more  eggs ; and  so  the  process  goes  on 
of  egg-laying  and  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaves 
with  minute  galls. 

Remedies.  — Spraying  the  ])car  trees  in  February  with 
Formuhe  Nos.  1 or  8 is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  as  this  will 
destroy  the  mites  ensconced  in  the  scales  of  the  buds,  and 
prevent  them  coming  forth  in  the  spring  and  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  leaves.  Fallen  leaves  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  raked  up  and  burnt. 

Pear-Leaf  Blister  Moth  (Cemiostoma  scitella).— -V 
minute  moth,  the  parent  of  small  palc-grcen  caterpillars, 
which  feed  on  the  soft  tissues  of  the  leaves  of  peni-s, 
pjiplc.s,  ai)d  cheri'ics  during  suminej',  and  cause  dark  brown 
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blisters  to  form,  wliich  hinder  tlie  development  of  the 
tree.  There  are  two  hroods,  one  appearing  in  June  and 
July  and  the  other  in  autumn. 


llEMHimES.  — (1)  Spray  the  foliage  in  June  with  Soft  Soap 
ami  Quassia  (No.  J4)  or  a Kerosene  hlmulsion  (No.  1(5), 
(o  prevent  the  moth  layijig  its  eggs.  Ke]>eat  in  Septem- 
ber. (2)  S])ray  with  I’aris  (Ireen  (No.  11)  directly  the 
l)lossoras  fall.  (3)  Gather  up  and  hum  all  fallen  leaves. 


[I  hoto ; H.  i\.  Smith. 

I’E.VR  LE.WES  ATT.VCKED  BY  THE  BLiSTEll  MITE. 

Ijli'itcrcd  by  the  l>ear-leaf  Blister  Mite  (Eriopliyee 

(I)  DresB  the  soil  with  Apterite,  Kilogruh,  or  Vaporite  in 
autumn. 


Pear  Midge  (Diplosis  iiyrivora).— This  insect  is  the. 
cause  of  the  formation  of  distorted  fruits  when  in  an  early 
stage  of  develoimient.  The  fly  measures  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  has  a blackish-grey  body  cov'ered  witli 
yellow  or  white  hairs,  and  grey  wings.  The  female  is 
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or  ovipositoi',  which  she  uses  for  <iep)ositing  the  eggs.  She 
appears  in  April  or  May,  and  lays  her  long,  transparent 
white  eggs  in  the  ojiened  or  unopened  blossoms.  In  six 
days  the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  small  yellowish-white, 
brown-headed  larvae  at  once  commence  to  feed  on  the 
embi'yo  fruit,  each  of  which  contains  a score  and  upwards 
of  the  maggots.  By  June  most  of  the  larviu  are  fully 
developed,  and  they  eithei'  make  their  escajie  from  the 
fruit  still  on  the  branches  or  when  it  lias  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  then  burrow  an  inch  or  so  into  the  soil  and 
form  silk  cocoons.  Tlie  larvae  are  said  to  jump  from  the 
fruit  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  larvae  do  not  jiupate 
till  the  following  spring,  while  othens  do  so  almost  at  once. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  maggots  in  the  embi'yo  fruit  at  fiist.  It  is  not  til! 
later  that  the  unequal  ilevelopment  of  the  fruit  indicates 
their  presence.  If  a fruit  be  then  cut  ojien  the  interior 
will  be  found  hollow  and  black,  and  full  of  the  maggots. 
Uenerally,  infested  fruits  begin  to  swell  much  earlier  than 
those  not  attacked. 

ItKMBDiES. — In  the  case  of  dwarf  trees  every  abnormally- 
developed  fruit  should  be  jiicked  off  and  burnt.  If  fallen 
fruits  are  found  on  the  ground,  and  these  contain  maggots, 
burn  them  at  once.  Where  trees  have  been  badly  attacked 
the  jircvious  season,  and  there  are  evident  signs  of  the 
crop  again  being  attacked,  it  is  advised  that  the  trees 
should  be  sjirayed  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  (No.  10),  sc 
as  to  kill  the  fruit  and  starve  the  larvw.  Dress- 
ing arable  or  pastural  orchaivls  with  kainit  at  the  rate  of 
five  to  ten  cwts.  per  acre  early  in  June,  when  the  larva- 
are  beginning  to  fall  from  the  fruits,  is  also  strongly  re 
commended.  Forking  Strawson's  Vnporite.  or  .\pterite 
or  Kilogrub,  into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  pe; 
square  yard  eai'ly  in  June  is  said  to  kill  the  midges  as  they 
emerge  from  the  earth. 

Socia.1  Pear  Sawfly  (Pamphilus  Haviventris). — The 
larvie  of  this  Sawdy  spin  webs  on  the  foliage  of  the  pear, 
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plum,  and  cherry  treea,  and  live  in  comniunitieB  therein, 
t hey  mea.Bure  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  of  reddish  or  a reddish-orange  colour,  smooth  shin- 
mg  and  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  female  Saw- 
Hy  lays  her  eggs  on  the  inside  of  the  pear  leaves,  towards 
the  end  of  May.  The  caterpdlars  hatch  out  in  a few  days. 


rSAR  jMIDGB  (DIPLOSIS  PTRIVORA) 

b-’Jow  to  indicate  it«  natural  si^e  ■ 


B.  th^ 


grub  with  line  to  show  its  natural  length;  0°  chrysalid/ 

and  then  start  to  spin  the  web,  already  described,  round 
and  over  the  foliage,  and,  secure  in  this  habitation,  com- 
mence to  devour  the  leaves.  When  fully  grown  they  let 
hemselves  down  to  the  ground,  boring  into  the  earth  some 

s ate  r tJ'en  enter  into  the  pupal 

Mate.  Here  they  remain  until  the  following  April  or  McW 
then  emerge,  as  Rawflies. 

Remediks.— As  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  the  larv» 
enscoriced^  within  the  webs  by  means  of  insecticides,  the 
cst  plan  IS  to  pull  off  all  the  webs  and  contents  by  night 
and  immediately  destroy  them.  Where  this  cannot  be 
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(lone,  spray  the  infested  trees  llioronglily  with  u Kerosene 
(N'o.  lOj  or  Paris  (Jreen  (No.  11)  Solution. 

Vapourer  Moth  (Orgyda  anti(|ua). — Caterpillars  ol 
(his  moth  feed  extensively  on  tlie  foliage  of  the  ajiple  and 
]iear.  They'  are  easily  distinguished  fi'om  other  cater- 
jiillars  by  their  gay  appearance.  The  adult  larva  measures 
one  and  a-(]uarter  to  two  inches  long  when  full  grown.  It 


V.Vl’OUJUilt  .MOTH  (OHGYI.\  AiNTlQUA). 

I lijH'r  figure,  mule  moth  ; middle  one,  wingless  female;  lower  one,  catcrDillar 
with  group  of  eggs  on  the  left.  ‘ 


IS  darlv  grey  in  colour,  and  spotted  with  small  grey 
tubereleis.  On  its  back  are  four  large  brownish  hairs.  When 
the  caterpillars  are  fully  develo[)cd  they  pupate  in  the 
remains  of  leaves  or  on  the  stems  or  shoots  of  the  trees 
in  which  they  have  been  feeding.  1’hey  remain  in  the 
pupal  stage  about  a fortnight,  then  appear  as  perfect 
moths. 
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Kemkdiks.  (1)  >S2)ray  tlie  foliage  with  Paris  Green 
(No.  11),  or  Quassia,  or  Kerosene  Kmulsions  (No.  16), 
when  tlie  caterpillars  are  seen.  (2)  A careful  searcli  also 
should  be  made  among  the  branches  for  the  cocoons,  and 
these  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

Note.  — See  also  the  chairter  on  “Apjile  Pests.” 

Other  Pests — The  larvie  of  the  Large  Tortoiseshell, 
Wood  Leopard,  Goat,  Lackey,  Winter,  Mottled  Umber, 


[Photo:  H.  A.  Smith. 
BADeY-OHACKEJ)  PEAHS. 

The  fruit  in  an  cariier  stage  was  attnckecl  hy  the  Pear  Sciih  Fungus,  with 
the  result  that  later  on  it  hcraine  haclly  erncked. 

and  Codling  Moths;  Fruit  Bark  Beetle,  Apple  Blossom 
Weevil,  Leaf  Weevils,  Apitlc  Sawfly,  Apide  Ajihis,  and 
Mussel  Scale  also  infest  the  pear.  See  “Apple  Pests.” 

B.  DISEASES. 

Pear-Leaf  Blister  (Fxoasetis  hullatus).  — The  blisters 
or  Kwollen  lumps  sometimes  formed  on  pear  leaves  are 
caused  by  a fungus.  At  first  they  are  green,  then  become 
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more  or  less  brown,  and  finally  whitish.  The  blisters  will 
be  found  on  the  under  surface. 

ItEMEUY.  — Spraying  the  foliage  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
(Foiinulte  20  or  21)  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  will 
prevent  the  disease  sjireading.  Gather  and  l)urn  all  fallen 
leaves  when  jiossible. 

Pear-leaf  Cluster  Cups  (Bocstelia  eancellata).— 
A fungus  of  a ])arasitioal  naturty  which  produces  rugged 
swellings  on  the  leaves  ol  the  pear,  d'he  fungi  seen  on 
the  upper  sides  are  tiask-sha])ed,  pale  bi’own,  and  pi'o- 
duced  in  clusters.  On  the  opjiosite  side  are  oi'ange  or 
reddish  spots  containing  black  dots. 

Hemedy.  — Pick  off  an<l  burn  the  infected  leaves.  The 
disease  is  not  of  a serious  nature. 

Pear  Scab  (Pusicladiuiu  jiiriinuu).— There  secuns  to 
be  a doubt  in  the  luiiuls  of  some  mycologiists  as  to 
whether  this  luugiis  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  ])ro- 
duces  the  Ap])le  S(“ab.  Anyway,  it  ])roduces  similar 
lesullrs  on  the  fruit  ot  the  pear,  and  the  same  pi'ecautions 
and  remedies  shoukl  be  adoj)ted  to  guard  against  its 
attacking  pear  leaves  and  fruit. 


CHAPTE.B  VIII. 

PLUM  PESTS. 

A.  INSECTS. 

Plum  Aphides, -The  Plum  Aphis  (Aphis  pruni)  and 
the  Clearwing  A))his  ( Hyak)pterus  ])runi)  are  both  inju- 
rious to  the  foliage  of  the  plum  and  <lamson.  The  former 
aie  green  or  f)live-brown  in  colour,  and  covered  with  a 
mealy  powder.  'The  latter  are  bluish-green,  and  also 
covered  w’ith  mealy  ])owder.  Both  infest  the  young 
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shoots  and  leaves,  and  cause  them  to  curl.  If  allowed 
to  increase  they  seriously  cripple  the  growth  of  tlie  tree 
and  spoil  the  fruit. 

IIemeuies. — (1)  llirectly  an  infestation  is  <liscovere<] 
spray  the  tree  thoroughly  with  a Kot't  Son])  and  (jnarsia 
(No.  14)  or  a Kerosene  lUmidsion  (No.  Hi).  (12)  (hit  off 
and  burn  the  points  of  badly-infested  shoots.  (.3)  Sjiray 
in  January  with  a lime-salt  wash  (No.  fl). 

Plum  Sawfly  (Ho])locampa  fulvicornis). — Fortunately 
this  pest  is  not  a very  common  one,  although  where  it 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blako}*. 

A COLONY  OF  PLUM  APHIS. 

The  riuni  Aphis  (Aphis  priini)  is  a very  serious  poet  in  some  seasons, 
attacking  both  plums  and  damsons,  and  causing  the  leaves  to  curl. 

has  made  its  appearance  in  this  country  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  The  female  SawHy  makas  a slit  in 
the  calyx  of  the  tlowcr,  and  deposits  one  egg  therein.  In 
a week  to  a fortnight  the  catei'pillar  hatches,  and  cats  its 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  young  fruit.  Here  it  con- 
sumes the  embryo  kernel,  causing  the  plum  to  fall.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  reaches  the  ground  (he  larva  creeiis  out 
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and  bufie«  iteelf  in  the  ground,  where  it  renmiuy  in  the 
larval  state  till  spring;  tlien  changes  into  a pupa,  emerg- 
ing as  a perfect  Saw%  at  the  time  the  blossoms  of  the 
plum  begin  to  open. 

llEMBnjEs.-All  plums  that  fall  early  from  the  trees 
should  be  ])icked  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  burnt,  before 
the  larvic  can  escai)e  from  them  into  the  earth.  Dig  in 
where  possible,  a soil  fumigant  to  asphyxiate  the  pupa;’ 
JJo  tins  m autumn. 


urn  ^ Weevi  (Otiorhynchus  tenbricosus).— This 
black  shiny  weevil,  measuring  about  half  an  inch  in 
■ngth,  does  a great  deal  of  injury  sometimes  to  the  foliaii-e 
of  plums,  raspberries,  strawdierries,  and  other  fruit  trees 
more  especially  in  Kent.  The  weevils  strip  the  shoots 
of  then  leaves,  destroy  the  buds,  and  also  attack  the  bark. 

le  eggs  are  laid  m the  groinul  during  the  summer,  and 
giubs  hatch  from  these  in  August  and  Sciitember,  and 
then  commence  to  feed  upon  roots  of  any  crops  that  may 
he  111  the  vicinity.  ^ 

Kemediks.— Dress  the  soil  for  some  distance  around  the 
tmes,  in  autumn,  with  a soil  fumigant. 

Red  Plum  Maggot  (Opadea  funebrana).-Thc  larvie 
o this  moth  feed  on  the  interior  of  the  fruit,  and  may 

0 ten  be  found  in  ripe  fruits.  The  moth  is  a small  one 

1 d It  lays  Its  eggs  on  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  in  June  and 

Aail-  liatched,  enter  the  fruit  near  the 

^ V,  and  teed  on  the  flesh  around  the  stone  till  they 

o7ttv';sretc 

lnr\trrn~u 

the  pnpic  hiding  m shreds,  crevices,  etc. 

Wasps.  The  Wasp  (Vespa  vulgaris)  is  very  partial  to 
■ipenmg  fruits  m the  garden  and  orchard. 

Kbmeiues  — (1)  Find  out  their  ncste,  and  late  in  the 

thm4"u.r  potassium, 

thM.st  ting  intx>  the  nesta,  and  seal  up  tightly  with  soil. 
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(2)  Slightly  JamiDing  guniDOwcler,  rolling  it  in  paper  to 
torin  a squib,  adding  a little  dry  powder  at  one  end, 
llirusting  the  opposite  end  in  the  nest,  setting  it  alight, 
and  then  digging  out  the  nest.  (3)  Pushing  rags  saturated 
with  paraffin  oil  into  the  nests  and  setting  these  alight  at 
night.  (4)  Hanging  wide-mouthed  jars  jiartly  filled  with 
treacde  and  water,  or  stale  beer  and  sugar,  near  ripe  fruit 
outdoors  or  bunches  of  grapes  indoors ; the  wasps  will  be 
allured  to  taste  this,  and  be  drowned. 

Other  Pests.  — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pests, 
several  others  attack  the  plum,  .as  the  Winter, 
March,  and  Va])ourer  Moths,  Cherry  Sawfly,  Pear  Lyda, 
Shot  Borer  Beetle,  Goat  and  Leopard  Moth,  Fruit  Tree 
Bark  Beetle,  and  Mussel  Scale.  These  are  described  in 
the  chapter  on  “Apple  Pests,’’  which  see. 

B.  - DISEASES. 

Bladder-Plum  Disease  (Exoascus  pruni). — This  is 
a fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  plum  and 
damson.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  finds  its  way  to 
the  ovary  of  the  flower,  and  the  young  fruit,  instead  of 
developing  in  the  normal  way,  forms  a bladder-like  object, 
stoneless  and  hollow  within,  and  with  a wrinkled,  warty 
exterior.  In  due  course,  the  fruit  of  the  fungus  appears 
as  a white  bloom  on  the  surface.  Once  a tree  bears  these 
abnormal  fruits  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so,  since  tbc 
mveelium  permanently  resides  in  the  shoots  near  the 
point  of  new  growths. 

Bemedy.— The  application  of  fungicides  is  useless.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  away  the  shoots 
which  have  borne  the  diseased  plums  a foot  or  more  back, 
ami  to  burn  them.  All  diseased  fruit  should  be  promptly 
gathered  and  luirnt. 

Plum  Gummosis  (Clndiosporium  epiphylium). 
Plum,  cherry,  aiiricot,  and  poach  trees  arc  sometime;  at- 
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tacked  by  what  is  calle.l  the  “ Gumming  Disease  ” 
presence  is  mdicatecl  by  globular  masses  of  colourless  guir^ 
oozmg  out  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  Thele 
masses  are  usually  of  a soft  texture  in  damp  weather  and 

lesult  of  a fungus  gaming  an  entrance  to  the  tissues  In- 
means  of  wounds  in  the  bark,  or  such  as  would  be  formed 

by  pnmmg.  When  badly  attacke<l  the  branch  often  <lie 
or  becomes  very  unhealthy. 

]tEMEDins..-ln  the  case  of  a bad  attack  the  onlv  course 
s to  bun.  the  tree.  Where  only  slightly  attacked  cut 

Holm  tai  Mj.  George  Massee  recommends  that  the  soil 
aiound  the  tree  be  dressed  with  quicklime  to  destroy  the 
comdia  stage  of  the  fungus,  which  has  been  washed  down 
from  the  gum  masses  by  rain. 

c^oiv/ f (I’ob-stigma  rubrum).-A  fun- 
goid disease  which  attacks  the  under  shies  of  plum  leaves 
foinung  reddish  patches  shulded  with  <lark  dots  If  very 
I eyalent  it  arrests  the  development  of  leaves  and  fruit  ' 
KEMEDY.-Collect  and  burn  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn. 

Si  I V©?*- L©3.f  Dis©ci,s© 

modern  dioeooe  has  follaK'rf  ”La' 

Ollv  u„„e,.ah„l  it 

tn  denie  Ith  °"ln  ' yellowish  tint 

menrn  i*  -1  i Woburn  Experi- 

hS  at  anv  t T 't be  inocu- 

V m root,  stem,  or  branch,  but  most 

diseasTis^rmt  experiments  showed  that  the 

one,  f ! affected  to  healthy  trees  by  the 

?mrn  cultivation,  as  it 'does  not  run 

spread  n tl  1 r ‘■:'>nediate  neighbour,  nor  does  it 
piead  m the  direction  m which  it  would  have  been  car- 
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lied  by  the  pruning-knife  or  iinplementB.  Everything 
points  to  the  infection  being  generally  conveyed  by  air- 
borne spores  of  the  fungus  gaining  an  entry  into  healtli.y 
trees  through  some  chance  wound.  Apparent  y on  y in 
very  exceptional  cases  do  trees  recover  after  being  once 
attacked,  and  the  experimenters  have  no  reinedy  to  offer 
so  far  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  though,  that  Mi. 
Duncan,  of  Canterbury,  reports  that;  ‘‘Having  made  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  about  four  inches  m depth  and  a yaid 
in  diameter,  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  he 
pound  of  the  ordinary,  or  commercial,  sulphate  of  no 
into  it  and  covered  firet  with  a layer  of  rotted  manme 
and  then  with  earth.  The  tree  was  treated  late  in  Eo’i em- 
ber after  the  sap  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  spring  rain> 
LolvS^^  tL  dressing  carried  it  in  solution  to  the  roots 
h «comn»nce<l.  The  e.pcrime.,1  eec- 

clSul?  es  the  tree  bore  evell  tor  two  eeoeoos,  ».*1  h.,B 
since  showed  no  traces  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

raspberry  and  strawberry  pests. 

A INSECTS. 

Raspberry  Aphis  'i'e 

.tt,;ekethe  rnBlh.e,2-  <'k 

under  surface  of  t inttther  '\nhis— Siphonoi>hora 

to  thi  toolt,  .™.t  ho.h  in  - 

seasons  do  serious  injury.  and  Soft  Soap 

t?  ^ 

foliage. 
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Raspberry  Beetle  (Byturus  tomentosus).— The 
Basjibciry  Beetle  is  a small  insect,  rarely  exceeding  oue- 
sixtli  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  gains  its  S])ecific  name  of 
tomentosus  from  the  grey  or  yellowish  down  with  which 
It  is  so  thickly  clothed,  and  which  forms  so  dense  a cover- 
ing as  to  conceal  the  real  colour  of  the  insect’s  body.  The 
actual  colouring  of  the  beetle  varies  considerably  through 
many  .shades  of  brown,  from  a yellowish  tint  to  quite'^a 
<leep  pitchy  colour.  The  slightly-clubbed  antennw  and  the 


K.\SPBKI{RT  BKKTLE  (BTTUKUS  TOM  E.XTOSUS) 
A,  beetle  flying;  B.  at  refit;  0.  larva;  all  niagniflocl. 


leg  of  the  beetle  are  a ruddy  yellow  colour,  and  for  its  size 
tlie  httlc  insect  has  a comparatively  large  pair  of  fore- 
\v  ing^,  winch  are  folded  away  under  the  wing-cases  when 
le  beetle  is  at  rest.  When  full-grown  the  larvie  of  the 
laspherry  Beetle  measure  from  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  oneR]uarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their  botlies  arc 
cylindrical,  slightly  flattened  in  front,  the  iiosterior  extre- 
mity eiKlmg  in  two  lirown,  curved  points,  beneath  which 
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is  a tubercle  used  as  a pro-leg.  Tiie  general  colour  ol  tlie 
larvte  is  yellowish,  with  the  back  a deeper  and  more 
brownish-yellow  tint,  and  the  head  brown.  The  true  legs 
of  the  larvre  are  six  in  number,  and  are  fairly  long  and 
hairy.  After  passing  the  winter  months  as  hibernating 
pupae,  the  beetles  make  their  first  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  exact  date  vary- 
ing with  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  season,  a cohl 
spring  always  retarding  then  final  metamorphosis.  On 
emerging  from  their  pupae  cases  the  beetles  betake  them- 
selves to  various  flowers,  particularly  those  of  the  Easp- 
berry,  attacking  both  the  fully-expanded  blossoms  and  the 
unopened  flower-buds,  piercing  a hole  and  eating  their 
way  right  into  the  latter,  and  greedily  devouring  the 
stamens  and  petals  of  the  unopened  blossoms.  As  these 
beetles  are  present  on  the  raspberry  canes  the  whole  time 
they  are  in  flower,  very  few  of  the  blossoms,  if  any , escape 
injury;  while  the  resulting  fruit  from  those  flowers  which 
escape  the  depredations  of  the  perfect  beetle  fall  a prey 
to  its  hungry  larvic.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
flowering  time- of  the  raspberry  canes  the  female  beetle 
deposits  her  Jggs  on  or  near  the  blossoms,  and  the  lai-s.^. 
on  hatching  from  the  eggs,  at  once  enter  the  young  fruit, 
on  which  they  feed.  With  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  the 
larval  statue  of  the  beetle’s  existence  comes  to  an  end 
and  the  now  full-grown  and  full-fed  larva  quits  the  rume<l 
fruit  and,  seeking  some  cosy,  sheltered  crac-k  or  cranny 
in  the  stem  or  bark  of  the  raspberry,  forms  a cocoon  in 
which  to  pass  the  pupal  state  of  its  life,  winch  lasts 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

Eemedies.— The  best  method  of  combating  this  pest  a 
present  known  is  to  spread  old  sacks  and  cloths  sinearc. 
with  a sticky  paste  of  soft  soap  and  parathn,  or  J ' 

the  bushes  on  dull  and  chilly  days,  and  then  to  ca  efu  .x 
shake  the  branches,  so  that  the  beell.s  wd  fall  on  to  the 
sticky  cloths.  It  is  most  important  that  these  opera  ions 
should  only  be  carried  out  during  dull 

the  beetles  are  somewhat  torpal  and  sh  . 


when 


raspberry  and  strawberry  pests.  vn 

their  .uoven^ents;  as  the  little  insects  are  very  much  on 
tile  alert  on  fme,  sunny  days,  taking  to  flight  on  the  least 

ash,  hke  No.  16,  which  would  render  the  unopened 

beetles,  would,  no  doubt, 

tlie  blossoms  to  a certain  extent.  Much  may  bo  done  to 
y cleanup  away  and  burning  all  old  wood  from  the 

oiound,  that  might  aflord  harbourage  for  the  pupiu. 

Raspberry  Gall  Fly  (Lasioptera  rubi) -A  c,,u 
nudge,  the  larvae  of  which  bore  into  the  epklerinis  of  the 
h no  s and  cause  galls,  or  swellings,  to  form.  The  female 

ciirifs'in;.;.'  “■  i» 

l.a"rruhte  “■ 

of  Hr'”’®,!''’'  T"*”  (I'Mnpi'o'fia  nil.iella).^TI,e  l,rv,. 
iourv  to  Tl  tleil  6 

s”i;is£n;SrS* 

uest  by  crawling  or  lettin^  hi  T "m 

the  earth  iienoatb  tbo  " ” ^ n , “ sdken  cords  to 

nrounrl  the  hnso  H'l’  top 

be  dtceeci  with  liZ 
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forked  in.  All  canes  which  show  signs  of  I'cfusing  to  de- 
velop healthy  leaves  or  blassorns,  and  are  inclined  to 
shrivel,  should  at  once  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  to  prevent 
the  larvte  escaping.  Spray  with  a Kerosene  Emulsion 
(Formula  No.  16)  just  before  the  buds  burst. 


Raspberry  Sawfly  (Emphytus  cinctus). — The  larvie 
of  this  sawfly  bore  their  way  into  the  pith  of  raspberry 
canes  and  feed  upon  it,  causing  the  shrivelling  or  death 
of  the  canes.  The  grub  is  of  a pale  gioen  hue,  and  about 
half  an  inch  long.  There  are  two  broods,  and  the  eggs 
are  usually  deposited  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Kemedies.  — Spray  in  autumn  with  Arsenate  of  Lead 
(Formula  No.  10),  and  cut  off  and  burn  any  canes  con- 
taining the  grubs. 


Raspberry  Weevil  (Otiorhynclnis  picipcs).— This 
weevil  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries, as  w'ell  as  many^  other  plants  and  trees,  and,  as 
it  carries  on  its  operations  during  the  night  and  hides  away 
in  crevices  or  in  clods  of  earth  by  day,  it  is  not  always 
recognised.  The  weevil  measures  about  one-third  of  arr 
inch^’in  length,  has  a peach-coloured  head  and  thorax,  an<l 
body  of  a clayey  colour.  The  weevil  lays  its  eggs  in  sum- 
mer in  the  earth,  and  in  due  course  larvie  of  a 
white  or  yellowish-white  colour  appear.  These  are  leg- 
less. Tliey  feed  mainly  upon  the  roots  of  crops,  ami  are 
sometimes  specially  destructive  to  the  roots  of  straw- 
berries. It  is,  however,  with  the  weevd  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  here. 

Kemedies. -Being  a nocturnal  feeder,  the  Kaspberry 
Weevil  cannot  be  discovered  by  day;  consequently,  any 
remedies  adopted  for  its  eradication  must  be  earned  out 
at  ni-ht  when  the  insects  are  actively  engaged  in  feeding. 
If  the  foliage  of  ras])berries  is  found  to  J>c.  very  im  y 
eaten  and  no  insects  fomul  doing  the  nnschicf  by  day , 
it  ma’y  safely  by  concluded  that  weevils  are  the  authors 
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of  the  iDisehicf.  At  night,  therefore,  get  trays  or  soine- 
thmg  similar  smeared  witli  tar  or  treacde,  and  go  quietly 
along  the  rows  and  shake  the  shoots  over  these.  The 
weevils  will  immediately  fall  off,  and  be  easily  traji'ped  on 
t le  tni.  Dressings  of  kainit  or  of  a soil  fumigant  in  the 
autumn,  as  well  as  constant  hoeings  during  May  and 
June  when  the  weevils  are  active,  will  help  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  pests.  Home  have  tried  saturating  ashes 
with  paraffin  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pints  per  bushel, 
an<l  siirmkling  this  mixture  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 

aiound  plants,  and  it  has  proved  successful  in  destrovinc^ 
tlie  weevils.  " 


Strawberry  Aphis  (Siphono])hora  fragariella).-A 
iorm  of  plant  lice  which  has  been  found  doing  conskler- 
ahle  harm  to  the  foliage  of  strawberries  in  some  lairls 
llie  ova  IS  deposited  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  in 
aiitiinin,  and  these  give  birth  in  spring  to  vivijiamns 
lemales.  The  lice  infest  the  flower  stems  and  trusses, 

as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  severely  cripple  the  growth  an<i 
crops. 

Hkmedies.— Trim  off  and  burn  the  old  leaves  in  autumn 
and  in  si.nng  spray  with  Soft  Soap  and  Quassia  Solution 
(rorinula  No.  14). 

Strawberry  Eelworm  (Aphelenchus  fragariiv)  - 
A micioscopic  worm  which  lives  and  re])roduces  itsidf  in 
t 10  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaves  and  buds,  causing  both 
to  hecorne  drstorted  and  deformed.  Owing  to  its  caiisim-- 
the  growth  to  become  congested  and  condensed  into  a 
mass  Its  has  been  named  the  “ Cauliffower  Disease” 
Die  Toot  Delworm,  described  elsewhere,  also  altaidvs  the 
roots,  causing  them  to  rot. 

festiar'ldaiffs  ''^  uppears  to  he  to  burn  the  in- 


Strawberry.Leaf  Button  Moth 

liana).  The  hirvie  of  this  moth  fei< 
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Jium  on  the  leave«  and  flowers  of  the  strawbei-ry.  'i'hey 
have  pale  yellow  heads,  spotted  with  brown  on  eac-h  side, 
and  green  bodies.  Fortunately,  this  pest  is  not  very  pre- 
valent. 

Remedy. — The  only  remedy  known,  so  far,  is  a pre- 
ventive one,  and  that  is  to  collect  all  the  dead  foliage  and 
rubbish  between  the  plants  and  burn  it,  in  order  that  the 
larva?,  or  pupsie  hiding  therein  may  be  destroyed. 


I 111! 


[Photo:  II.  .\.  rmil'i. 
STlI.VWlIEiniY  l.K.\F  E.VTKN  IIY  SN.MES. 
Sluss  nn.I  nro  pru-tinl  to  tlio  leaven  of  .vtoowIxTrios,  more 

Strawberry  Snail. 


oc]>opml!y 


strawberry  Snail 

a yidlowish-brown  body, 
having  a pale  grey  shell, 


(Helix  riifescens).^ — A snail 
striiied  with  dark  brown, 
which  attacks  both  leaves 


with 

and 

and 
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ii'nit  tvspec'ialJy  in  moist  woatlior.  Tliov  food  cliiotiy  at 

''I'f  ' ■ , (ioinjiaiiy  with  otlier  shifts  and  snails, 

olton  do  senous  injury  to  the  struwlierry  ero]). 

Keweuibs.—]  tasting  with  soot  after  the  fruit  has  set  or 
dres^snig  with  a soil  finnigant  in  winter  to  kill  the  ova  are 
good  remedies. 

Other  Pests.^The  larvw  of  the  Heart  and  Hart, 
(n.rden  bw.ft,  and  Large  White  riinne  Moths  attacdc 
straw!, ernes  Various  beetles  and  weevils  also  levy  a 

H ''i'  A I Then  the  larvw  of  the 

)ot  Buff  Archer  and  Harden  Swift  Moths  are  partial  to 

l unw^  1 "'"y  occasionally  do 

offenders^  ‘ -'''V  liowever,  the  wmrst 

B,  - DISEASES. 

Raspberry  Spot  (Glmosjinriiun  veneti.n,).-A  dis- 
tasc  which  attacks  the  young  canes  and  leaves  of  the 
jaspheiry.  It  bust  appears  as  small  red  spots,  which 
inciease  m size  and  form  large  blotches.  The  effects  of 
le  I hsease  are  not  always  apparent  the  first  season,  but 
folhu'r^  ^ '''  1’°°'’  of  fi'oit  and  scanty 

KEMBuiEs.-(lj  Canes  badly  attacked  are  better  cut  off 
ami  burnt.  _ (L)  W hen  the  disease  is  slight,  spray  the 
canes  m winter  with  a Sulphate  of  Iron  solution. 

Strawberry  Leaf  Spot  (Sphwrella  fragariw)  -This 
disease  appears  on  the  leaves  of  the  strawberry  in  the 
foirn  of  dark  spots,  which  afterwards  have  a greyish 
centre,  cdge<l  with  red.  It  spreads  very  rapidly  and 
completely  disorganises  the  tissues  and  functions  of  the 
leaves,  weakening  the  plants  and  spoiling  the  fruit 

flWiT,r^n“^^  on  Bordeaux  Mixture 

t n oft  and  burning  all  infected  leaves  are  the  onlv  n-me- 
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Strawberry  Mildew  (HpluuroUicca  liumiili). — A 
fungus  which  attacks  the  liop,  as  well  as  tlie  strawberry. 
It  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
the  mycelium  appears  on  the  under  surface  as  a white 
mould.  The  fruit  also  is  attacked.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  favourable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
mildew  on  outdoor  and  indoor  crops. 

IIemedy.— Directly  the  leaves  begin  to  curl  spray  the 
plants  with  Formulae  Nos.  22  or  23. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TOMATO  PESTS. 

* A.-ANSECTS. 

Eelworm,  or  Root  Knot  Disease. — The  roots  of 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  occasionally  infested  by  a 
microscopic  animal  called  the  Eelworm.  The  latter  a^e 
very  small,  translucent  creatures,  measuring  about  1-75 
of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  hatched  from  eggs  present 
in  the  soil,  from  whence  they  bore  into  the  roots  of  toma- 
toes and  cucumbers,  gain  admission  to  the  cells,  which 
they  rupture,  and  thus  cause  knots  or  swellings  to  form 
on  both  the  large  and  small  roots.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
organisation of  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  gradual  wilting 
and  total  collapse  of  the  plant.  The  Eelworm  in  question 
is  known  as  Heterodera  radicicola.  . ..i  •„ 

REMEDiES.-Burn  any  plants  attacked.  Saturate  the  in- 
tended compost  before  using  three  times,  at  intenals  o 
a fortnight,  with  a solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acud 
to  twent  parts  of  water.  Ho  not  use  compost 
until  an  interval  of  six  weeks  has  elapsed.  ^ 

Vaporite  or  Kilogrub  with  the  compost  a few  wcck^  bifoie 
, ; . Clear  out  infested  soil,  and  treat  as  advised  foi 

;,ow“conipcxrt  before  using  it  elsewbere.  Spray  the  beds, 
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walls,  ami  floors  witli  a solution  of  one  part  carbolic  acifl 
to  eight  parts  of  water. 

Greenfly — Fumigate  with  nicotine  to  get  rid  of  this 
[lest. 

Red  Spider.^This  mite,  which  is  fully  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  also  attacks  the  foliage  of  tomatoes  where  the 
atmoiSphere  is  kept  too  dry. 


TOMATO  MOOT  BEL  WORM. 

Ilio  rootd  aro  infested  by  microscopic  worms,  which  produce  pulls  or 
swollingfi  on  tho  roots. 


Remedies. — Maintain  a moister  atmosphere,  and  dust  the 
leaves  freely  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 


White  or  Snowy  Fly  (Aleyrodes  vajiorarianum). — A 
small  white  fly  which  infests  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
tomato,  sueldng  out  the  saji  and  crippling  the  foliage,  ius 
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well  as  coating  the  surface  with  its  e.xcreiiieiit.  The  eggs 


are  laid  in  large  numbers  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  jdants  soon  become  swarmed  with  active  flies, 
which  dart  away  in  cloud-like  masses  when  disturbed. 

Rembuies. — The  best  of  all  remedies  is  two  or  three 
repeated  fumigations  with  nicotine.  One  fumigation  is 
rarely  successful. 

Wireworms. — These  are  often  introduced  with  the 
soil.  If  present,  they  eat  their  way  into  the  stem  of  the 
plant  and  cause  the  latter  to  collapse. 


Remedy. — Bury  a piece  of  cut  potato  tuber  iir  the  soil 
at  the  base  of  the  plant.  Examine  this  daily,  and  if  wirc- 
v.’orm  be  present  the  culprit  will  be  found  attached  to  the 
tuber. 


Black  or  Brown  Stripe  Disease  (Macrosporium 
solani). — The  stems  ami  the  fruits  of  tomatoes  are  some- 
times marked  with  hronn  or  hhud\  i-trijies,  the  result  of  a 
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asueiids  the  stems,  aljstracting  the  cell  coutents  and  dis- 
organising the  movement  of  the  sap.  In  bad  cases  the 
fungus  encircles  the  stem,  cutting  off  the  sap  supply  and 
causing  the  plant  to  wither  and  die.  The  stripes  or 
blotches  on  the  fruit  are  first  of  all  brown,  then  black. 
Sometimes  the  leaflets  turn  inwards  and  upwards,  become 
brown,  and  discoloured  streaks  form  on  the  fruit.  When 
plants  are  grown  in  over-rich  soil  brown  spots  appear  on 


[1  hoto  : H.  A.  Tniith. 

.\TlACKliD  DY  BLACK  SPOT  DISE.i.SE. 

Th<>  ceiitrra  of  tho  fruit  havo  been  turnwl  black  by  the  action  of  the  fungus. 


the  leaves,  stems,  and  fruit,  but  these  are  thought  to  be 
<lue  to  the  Potato  fungus.  This  disease  is  also  known  as 
the  Black  Itot. 

Kemed£es. — In  the  case  of  plants  or  fruit  infected  with 
the  Stripe  disease,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  at  once  burn 
the  lot.  1*  ungicides  are  useless  in  such  a case.  As  a 
pteventive  it  is  advisable  to  steep  the  seeds  in  a solution 
of  Con<ly  s fluid,  or  in  a sulphate  of  copper  solutifin  (half- 
pound  to  a gallon  of  water).  Should  any  of  tho  spores  of 
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the  fungus  be  iDresent  on  the  seeds  this  will  destroy  them. 
It  is  also  a good  plan  to  add  a sj^rinkling  of  fresh  lime  to 
the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  The  soil  in 
which  diseased  plants  have  been  grown  should  also  be 
cleared  out  of  the  house,  and  be  dressed  with  Formula 
No.  19.  One  grower  recommends  a pound  of  quicklime  to 
every  square  yard,  to  be  added  to  the  soil  before  jrlanting. 

Black  Spot,  or  Rot  Disease — Tomato  fruits  are 
frequently  attacked  by  a fuirgus  which  causes  the  uirper 
part  to  turn  black  and  decay.  This  is  known  as  the  Black 
Spot,  or  Bot  Fungus  (Macrosporium  tomato).  The  fungus 
first  appears  as  a small  black  spot  in  the  eye  of  the  fruit, 
and  gradually  extends  as  the  latter  develops.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  spores  are  conveyed  to  the  eye  of  the  young 
fruits  by  insects.  Anyway,  the  disease  renders  the  fruit 
useless  for  consumption. 

Bembdibs. — There  is  one  satisfactory  way  of  preventing 
the  disease  siirearling,  and  that  is  by  gathering  and  burn- 
ing every  infected  fruit.  It  is  quite  useless  apjdying  fun- 
gicides. Nor  should  seeds  be  saved  from  infected  fruits. 
A])hides  and  other  insects  should  be  destroj'cd  bj'  fumi- 
gation. Another  disease  of  bacterial  origin  also  causes  the 
fruit  to  become  discoloure<l,  black,  and  rotten.  The 
remedy  advised  for  Bhick  Spot  should  be  adoj)ted  in  this 
case. 


Cracked  Fruits. — Tomato  fruits,  when  ripening, 
often  crack  tlieir  skins,  and  thus  disfigure  as  well  as  in- 
duce them  to  decay.  The  cracking  is  due  to  extremes 
of  dryness  or  moisture.  Thus,  if  the  soil  be  allowed  to 
get  overdry  and  then  a copious  watering  be  given,  the 
liardening  skin  cannot  withstand  the  jiressurc  of  the  su<l- 
den  increase  of  moisture  within,  and  the  result  is  a frac- 
ture of  the  skin.  Farther,  cracking  may  occur  through 
absorption  of  moisture  fiom  the  air;  bence  it  is  a<lvisable 
to  keiq)  the  atmosplu're  on  tlu',  <lry  side  when  the  fruit  is 
1 i])oning. 
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Sleeping-  Disease  (Fusariuin  lycopensica). — A fun- 
goid disease  which  causes  the  leaves  to  assume  a dull 
colour,  then  droop,  and  finally  the  plant  to  suddenly  col- 
lapse. It  appeal's  that  this  fungus,  as  in  the  case  of 
Black  Stripe,  which  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the 
same  cause,  first  attacks  the  small  roots,  then  the  larger 
ones,  and  the  base  of  the  main  stem.  When  it  has  taken 
possession  entirely  of  the  roots  the  drooping  or  sleeping  of 
the  leaves  begins.  Bater  on  a white  mould  appears  on  the 


A4 

[Photo:  H.  A,  Smith. 

TOMATO  FRUITS  WITH  CRACKED  SKINS. 


stem  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  the  leaves  of 
a tomato  gradually  droop  this  niay  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  fungus. 

Remedies. — Fungicides  are  useless  in  this  case.  All  that 
can  be  <lone  is  to  jmll  up  and  burn  the  plants,  and  the 
soil  should  be  removed  and  dressed  with  quicklime.  Such 
soil  should  not  again  be  used  for  tomatoes  if  it  can  ho 
ilispensed  with.  The  walls,  paths,  floor,  and  staging 
shoukl  bo  syringed  with  a solution  of  iron  sulphate  (For- 
mula Mo.  29).  Seeds,  moreover,  should  not  be  saved 
from  fruits  gathered  from  infected  plants. 
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Warty  Veins. — Tlie  pi'iiicipal  vfiiis  of  the  hack  of 
tomato  leaves  are  sometimes  coruscated,  like  the  example 
fip;ured.  Such  intumesccuccs  are,  says  the  late  Professor 
Marshall  Ward,  “ due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  balance 
of  growth  between  trans])iratory  and  assiniilatoi’v  func- 
tions of  their  leaves,”  rather  than  disease  or  insects. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  to  trouble  about  them. 


[Photo:  H.  A.  r^mith. 

TOMA'I'O  LEATE9  WITH  WARTY  VEINS 

Yellow  Spot  Disease  (Cladosporium  fulvum). — 
This  fungoid  disease  is  also  known  as  the  Tomato  Ivoaf 
]\ust.  It  first  appears  in  the  form  of  small  brownish  s])ots 
on  the  young  lealfete,  the  spots  increasing  in  size  until 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  upper  surface  is  covered.  Later 
on  the  spots  change  to  a blackish-brown  hue,  an<l  the 
leaves  shrivel  and  die.  On  the  un<ler  si<les  of  the  infected 
leadets  a thin  growth  of  a rusly-hrown  tint  fonns.  Then 
the  stems  of  some  of  the  iufecte<l  ])latds  often  show  sti'ijns 
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of  ti  (IluIc  coloLii.  In  bud  cuso^s  tlie  fruit  is  uliso  uffoctod. 
Thiis  disease  is  of  a virulent  indtire,  and,  once  established 
on  a plant  and  not  cheeked,  will  soon  sjjread  and  ruin 
the  crop.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a moist 
atmosphere  and  insufficient  ventilation,  together  with 
overcrowding,  encourage  the  development  of  the  disease. 

IvEMBDiBs. — Once  the  disease  has  obtained  a firm  hold 
there  is  no  cure,  dhe  best  plan  is  to  burn  the  infected 
plants.  I'reventive  remedies  are  as  follows:  Maintain  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  ventilate  the  house  early.  Avoid  lat(> 
waterings.  If  oidy  a solitary  leaf  is  found  infected  gather 
and  burn  it.  Spraying  with  Wohurn  Bordeaux  lOnulsion 
(Formula  INo.  21)  is  an  excellent  pi'eventive.  The  fruit 
must  be  carefully  wiped  after  spraying.  One  authority 
recommends  wi'ajrping  the  fruit  irr  oilslrin  Irefore  sprayiirg, 
hut  this  is  a terlious  business. 


CHAPIKIl  XI. 

VINE  PESTS. 

A.  — INSECTS. 

Cushion  Scale  (Pulvinaria  vitis).— Vines  are  occa- 
sionally attacked  \r  ith  this  scale,  which  gets  on  to  the 
youirg  shoots,  aird  sometimes  on  the  leaves  and  hunches, 
making  them  very  dirty  by  their  excrements.  They  are 
more  easily  seen  by  a white  cottony  substance  which  pro- 
trudes from  under  the  scale  in  the  summer  time,  anil  in 
which  the  young  scales  are  enclosed. 

ItEMEiJiBS.— Kernove  all  loose  bark  from  the  vines,  and 
then  spray  the  rods  thoroughly  irr  winter  with  Formula 
Xo.  16,  01'  well  wash  them  uith  a solution  of  Clishurst 
Compound. 
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Grape  Moth  (Batodes  angustiorana).- — A small  moth 
of  a yellowish  and  brownish  colour,  which  lays  its  eggs  on 
or  near  the  berries  of  grapes  grown  under  glass.  From 
the  eggs  are  hatched  small  active  caterpillars  of  a greyish 
hue  with  buff  heads.  These  glue  the  berries  together, 
pierce  their  skins,  and  feed  on  the  flesh.  In  conse- 
quence the  berries  begin  to  decay,  and  the  bunch  is 
soon  spoiled.  When  the  bunch  is  touched  the  larva  be- 
comes quite  active,  and  lets  itself  down  to  the  floor  by 
means  of  a silken  thread. 

Bemedibs. — Hold  a tray  smeared  with  treacle  under  the 
bunch,  and  give  the  latter  a gentle  shake,  when  the  larva? 
will  descend. 

Mealy  Bug:  (Hactylopius  longisj^inus). — This  is  the 
most  disagreeable  pest  of  all  when  it  gets  among  the 
bunches,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  when  there  is  a bad  attack, 
and  the  grapes  then  are  not  fit  to  eat. 

Bemedibs. — The  grapes  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  ripe  and  put  into  bottles,  and  taken  into 
a dark  room.  Then  syringe  the  house  with  a paraffin 
emulsion,  made  as  follows:  Take  two  or  three  shovelfuls 
of  fire  from  the  vinery  fire,  and  put  outside  surrounded 
with  bricks.  Place  a saucepan  over  the  fire  which  will 
hold  three  or  four  gallons.  Put  into  the  saucepan  two 
pounds  of  best  soft  soap  and  four  ounces  of  washing  soda, 
with  half  a pint  of  soft  water.  Stir  the  soaji  briskly  while 
boiling  with  a good  handful  of  twigs  from  a birch  broom. 
When  dissolved  f>our  into  it  one  gallon  of  good  paraffin, 
and  continue  to  stir  briskly’  for  fifteen  minutes  after  it 
bas  boiled,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  splash  over  info 
the  fire.  Take  it  off  the  fire  and  continue  stirring  until  it 
comes  into  a stiff  paste.  Add  to  this  30  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  thoroughly  syringe  the  vines,  and  everything 
in  the  house— even  the  ro<ls  right  down  into  the  ground. 
Uo  this  again  three  or  four  days  after,  aud,  if  piopeily 
made  and  used,  no  mealy  bug  or  any  other  insect  will  be 
aliviq  and  it  will  not  injure  (be  vines.  But  if  should  bo 
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done  before  the  leaves  begin  to  decay.  Dress  the  vine 
rods  in  the  winter  with  eight  ounces  of  Gishurst  Com- 
pound to  each  gallon  of  water,  working  it  into  all  the 
crevices  with  a half-worn-out  2iaint  brush.  A careful 
watch  should  be  kept  the  following  summer,  and  if  a 

mealy  bug  be  seen  just  touch  it  with  a small  brush  dipped 
m sjiirits  of  wine. 

Red  Spider  (Tetranychus  telarius).— This  is  one  of 
the  woist  pests  to  vines  under  glass.  A bad  attack  will 
prevent  the  grapes  ripening  properly,  and  also  injure  the 
crop  the  following  season.  Its  presence  is  first  indicated 
by  a few  brown  patches  on  the  leaves.  These  patches 
may  become  as  large  again  the  following  <hiy,  if  it  be  a 
hot  one  and  the  pest  may  spread  through  the  whole  house 
in  a torlnight  in  hot  weather. 

Eemedies.— Plenty  of  moisture  is  the  best  prevention, 
but  It  will  not  cure  it.  When  the  spots  are  first  seen  each 
attected  leaf  should  be  sponged,  or  brushed,  with  soft 
soap  and  sulphur.  Mix  four  ounces  of  soft  soap  with  one 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  pour  on  to  it  one  gallon 
o boiling  water,  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved.  Lay  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  flat  on  to  your  hand,  then  put  the 
mixture  on  the  under  side  with  a new  paint  brush  or 
sponge,  drawing  the  brush  to  and  fro  so  as  to  work  the 
mixture  into  the  crevices  and  between  the  ribs.  The  brush 
IS  i-ather  better  than  the  sponge  for  the  purpose.  After 
every  affected  leaf  has  been  brushed,  syringe  very  forcibly 
u ith  clear  soft  water.  Red  spider  is  nearly  always  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  but  they  go  to  the  upper 
sides  when  the  sun  is  shining,  in  which  case  the  brushing 
IS  best  done  when  there  is  no  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the 
grapes  are  cut  syringe  the  whole  house  and  vines  with  the 
same  mixture  at  a temperature  of  180  deg.,  or  with  five 
ounces  of  Gishurst  Compound  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
ihoroughly  brush  the  rods  over  in  the  winter  with  eight 
ounces  of  Gishurst  Compound  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
working  it  into  all  the  crevices  and  around  the  “ eyes.” 
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Rust. — This  is  generally  caused  by  some  check  to  the 
berries  when  they  are  quite  small  and  tender.  Putting 
on  a lot  of  ventilation  when  the  house  has  become  very  hot 
will  cause  it.  Syringing  the  pijoes  when  they  are  voi-y  hot, 
and  causing  a large  volume  of  hot  steam,  will  also  promote 
the  development  of  rust.  Putting  sulphur  on  the  pipes 
and  making  them  hot  w'hen  the  berries  are  quite  small 
will  have  the  same  effect. 

Remedies. — There  is  no  cure  for  rust,  but  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  abstaining  from  doing  such  things  as  mentioned 
above. 


Shanking. — Shanking  is  generally  caused  from  the 
lack  of  sufficient  food  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon 
the  plant  by  the  crop.  This  lack  of  food  may  be  from 
one  of  several  causes.  It  is  vci-y  often  the  result  of  over- 
cropping of  either  the  year  in  which  it  is  seen  or  some 
previous  year;  a bad  attack  of  either  Red  Spider  or  i\Id- 
dew,  which  robs  the  leaves  of  nutriment,  and  prevents 
them  carrying  on  their  work;  a wet,  cold  subsoil,  or  one 
that  has  too  much  animal  manure  in  the  border,  causing 
late  autumn  growth,  the  roots  afterwards  dying  back  dur- 
ing winter.  If  the  borders  are  properly  made  and  kept 
regularly  mulched,  so  that  the  roots  are  near  the  surface, 
shanking  will  not  take  place  from  this  cause. 

RBMEDiEs.-Liftiug  the  roots  and  bringing  them  near  the 
surface,  as  advised  in  renovating  old  vines,  will  remed.v 
the  evil  if  the  roots  are  at  fault.  This  disease  causes  t le 
berries  and  stalks  to  shrivel  instead  of  developing,  and  is 
easily  recognised. 

Thrips Tliei-e  iue  few  insects  more  aestnictive  than 

, Inins  Tl.e  one  whicli  attacks  scape  vines  is  Helio- 

r J liaanoiTlioiilalia,  a dark  Iwown,  to"""";-"' 
1 with  a reddish -tipped  h„d,y,  pale  yello 

"rcTi'nid  limbs,  and  measuring  y20ni.  in 

wniidcrlnllv  agile  in  its  -'ds-  lennn  g -d 
di-eetiv  the  leaf  it  is  on  is  touched.  The  tair.. 
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suuill  wliitish  or  yellowish  maggots— are  also  fairly  active, 
hut  they  cannot  jump.  Both  feed  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  and  shoots,  sucking  out  the  juices,  and  causing 
them  to  assume  a yellowish  tinge  and  die.  Not  only  do 
they  injure  the  leaves,  but  also  the  young  shoots  aial 
flowers.  They  are  especially  destructive  to  the  young  and 
tender  foliage  of  vines.  As  a rule,  they  never  get  very 
numerous  in  vineries  that  have  a fairly  n'loist  atmosphere 
Hk-veiues.  — Sponging  or  sjiraying  the  foliage  with  an 
insecticule,  or  fumigation  with  a nicotine  ])re])aration  on 
tlireo  successive  evenings  generally  ]iroves  successful. 

_ Vine  Louse  (Phylloxera  vastatrix).— This  is  very  iniu- 
rious  to  the  vineyards  on  the  Continent,  an<l  lias  aWo  done 
a great  deal  of  damage  in  some  places  in  England,  attack- 
ing both  leaves  and  roots.  When  the  leaves  are  attacked 
tliey  liavc  a warty  appearance,  and  the  roots  become 
covered  with  knots. 

Keheuies  — The  only  sure  remedy  is  to  burn  the  vines 
ami  roots,  thoroughly  clean  the  house  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion, and  paint  all  the  womlwork ; then  take  all  the  soil 
oiit  of  the  border  and  make  a new  one.  This  disease  must 

l4rt  VII*^  ’ ^ See  Chapter  V., 

Warts  on  the  Leaves._Warts,  when  they  are  ex- 
tensive,  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  leaves,  but 
hligfit  cases  ot  wartmess  are  not  very  harmful.  It  is  fre- 
(|ueii  y caused  by  a check,  such  as  ventilating  too  freely 
uhen  the  house  is  very  hot,  improper  removal  of  foliage, 

B.  - DISEASES. 

Tb?s'^r  (^^»''b"'^trdia  Bidwelhi).- 

Ibis  disease  is  not  very  common  in  Britain,  but  still 

with  ijriife'r'f 

tl,  Its  life  history,  and  the  best  way  of  co,,ing  with  it 
c geiieial  appearance  prmluced  by  the  disease  is  well 
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imu'kwl,  and  wliL'ii  once  seen  is  not  likely  to  lie  confoundeil 
with  any  other  form  of  fungous  attack.  The  young  leaves, 
and  esi^ecially  those  low  down  on  the  vine,  are  usually 
the  first  to  show  the  symptoms,  which  appear  under  the 
form  of  irregularly-shaped  brown  blotches,  half  to  one 
inch  across,  looking  like  the  effects  of  sun  scald,  for  which 
they  might  easily  be  mistaken  but  for  the  presence  of 
numerous  minute  black  points  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  diseased  patches,  which  correspond  to  the  fruiting 


GR.VI’ES  ineected  with  “bcacs  rot’'  fungus, 


organs  of  the  fungus,  which  can  be  clearly  seen  under  a 
magnifying  glass.  Three  or  four  different  kinds  of  spore;-, 
or  reprmluctive  bodies,  are  produced  by  the  fungus  each 
of  wliich  is  capable  of  infecting  and  causing  the  disease 
on  any  leaf  or  fruit  on  which  it  may  happen  to  be  depo- 
sited, providing  the  surface  he  damp;  the  spores  cannot 
rrerminafe  on  a dry  surface. 

" \s  a rule,  about  a month  after  flic  disease  has  appcarei 
on  the  foliage  the  fruit  is  attacked.  Blotches  of  varia  ) e 
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size  iipijear  on  the  grai)es,  ami  after  a few  clays  these 

blotches  are  studded  witli  minute  blackish  warts tlie 

fruit  of  the  fungus.  Within  a short  jceriod  of  time  the 
diseased  grapes  become  dry  and  much  sluf veiled,  but 
remain  hanging  for  a considerable  time.  During  the 
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The  fungus  can  only  spreatl  to  any  extent  when  tlie 
temperature  is  fairly  higli,  and  the  air  contains  a consider- 
able quantity  of  moisture.  In  this  country,  where  vines 
are  grown  under  glass,  those  conditions  most  favourable 
for  the  development  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  fungus  are 
constantly  present,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  ventilation,  so  as  to  avoid  an  undue  deposi- 
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tion  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  leaves  or  fruit;  an.l, 
furthermore,  ventilation  must  bo  so  effected  that  the  fruit 
is  quite  dry  before  being  exiiosed  to  sunlight,  otlierwise 
rusting  of  the  grapes  is  apt  to  occur,  a feature  had  enough 
iu  itself,  and  in  addition  greatly  favouring  the  spread  ol 
the  disease. 
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Rembdibh. — If  the  disease  be  present,  spraying  witli 
dilute  J5ordeaux  Mixture  (Formula  No.  21)  is  tlie  best 
tliat  can  be  done;  application  should  be  made  at  intervals 
of  ten  days  until  the  grapes  are  the  size  of  peas,  when 
Bordeaux  Mixture  should  be  rei^laced  by  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  (Formula  No.  22),  which 
will  not  spot  and  disfigure  the  fruit. 

Diseased  leaves  and  fruit  should  be  collected  and 
Inirned,  and  it  is  very  im])ortant  that  such  diseased  por- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  and  remain  through  the 
winter  on  the  ground  or  in  neglected  cornens,  otherwise  the 
sclerotia  present  in  the  tissues  will  produce  s2Jores  the 
following  spring  and  infect  the  young  growth. 

Downy  or  False  Mildew  (Plasmopara  viticola).— 
This  fungoid  disease  is  of  American  origin,  and  “ makes 
its  appearance,”  says  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  in  his  ‘‘  Diseases 
of  Plants  ” (Longmans  and  Co.),  ‘‘  in  early  summer  as 
white  ])atches  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  some- 
times also  on  the  stalks  and  fruit.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  the  leaves  show  brown  spots,  and  dry  up.”  It 
seems  that  the  disease  is  most  j^revalent  in  moist  weather, 
and  hence  it  naturally  follows  that  vineries  which  are  not 
properly  ventilated  will  2)rovide  suitable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  fungus. 

Remedies.  — Spray  the  foliage,  as  soon  as  the  berries  have 
formed,  every  ten  days  with  the  Ammoniacal  Solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Copper  (Formula  No.  22),  or  with  the 
Woburn  ffonleaux  Emulsion  (Formula  No.  21).  These 
remedies  must  not  he  applied  after  the  berries  begin  to 
colour. 

Mildew  (Uncimda  siiiralis). — Vines  grown  undei'  glass 
an<l  in  the  open  air  are  often  attacked  by  a form  of 
mildew  peculiar  to  the  vine,  and  as  grape  growers  ought 
to  he  able  to  recognise  the  fungus  in  order  to  deal 
pi'om])tly  with  it,  we,  give  full  <letails  of  its  life  history, 
with  the  best  remedies  for  its  eradication.  If  alloweil  to 
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develop  on  tlie  shoots,  leaves,  and  berries  it  is  liable  to  do 
serious  injury  to  them. 

The  mildew  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  etc., 
in  the  form  of  a gi'eyish-white  powder.  The  powdery 
appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  myriads  of  minute 
summer  sj^ores,  which  are  produced  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, and  in  quick  succession  throughout  the  summer 


Vl.NB  LEAF  mi.DEW. 

Showing  imtcliM  of  mildew,  or  summer  fruit  of  I’lnemoimr.o  vitieola,  on  its 
uud-cr  fiurface;  natural  size 


months,  and  accumulate  on  the  mildewed  patches  untd 
removed  by  wind  or  rain,  and  such  of  those  as  happen  to 
alicdit  on  the  damp  surface  of  a vine  leaf  germinate 
ufdcldy,  and  soon  produce  a patch  of  mildew.  Iho  spores 
arc  oval  and  are  formed  in  chains,  the  uppermost  spores 
of  the  chain  becoming  free  and  falling  a^yay  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  young  spores  being  at  the  same  tune 
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developed  at  ilie  bottom  of  the  row  or  chain.  The  mildew 
develops  ou  the  upper  surfixee  of  the  leaves,  young  shootes, 
and  fruit. 

During  the  autumn  the  summer  form  of  fruit  ceases  to 
be  produced,  and  in  its  place  minute  balls,  at  first 
yellownsh,  and  afterwards  blackish  brown,  appear  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  mycelium  still  present  on  the 


[Photo:  H.  A.  Smith. 

Bl’NCH  OF  GHAPB9  INFECTED  WITH  MILDEW. 

leaves,  shoots,  and  fruit.  These  minute  balls,  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a small  f)in,  represent  the  winter  form  of 
fruit,  containing  spores  in  their  interior.  Examined 
under  a microscope,  these  winter  fruits  are  very  beautiful, 
being  provided  with  a circle  of  delicate  spreading  s]iines, 
each  of  which  is  more  or  less  curled  at  the  tip.  These 
winter  fruits  remain  unchanged  until  the  following  spring, 
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when  the  spores  escape  and  inoculate  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots,  giving  origin  to  the  summer  fomi  of  fruit. 

Remedies. — In  the  matter  of  applying  fungicides  it  is 
all-important  to  remember  that  no  one  mixture,  however 
valuable,  can  be  looked  upon  as  a preventive  or  cure  for 
all  known  fungoid  diseases.  Flowers  of  suljdiur  is  very 
effective  against  vine  mildew.  Special  bellows  should  be 
used  to  secure  a thin  and  even  dusting  of  the  substance  on 
the  leaves,  shoots,  and  flowers.  The  first  .aiij^hcation 
should  be  made  when  the  leaves  are  just  full  grown,  and 
a second  when  in  full  bloom.  A third  application  should 
be  made  about  a month  later  if  the  disease  is  not  stamped 
out.  The  most  certain  result  is  obtained  with  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  80  deg.  to  100  deg.  Fahr. 

Plxcelleut  results  also  follow  spraying  with  a solution  of 
potassium  suljjhide  (Formula  No.  23).  This  jireparation 
is  cheap,  and  can  be  effective!}'  applied  with  any  form  of 
sprayer,  and,  being  perfectly  colourless,  leaves  no  mark  on 
the  plant.  The  times  for  application  are  the  same  as  for 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Shoots  that  are  attacked  should  be  removed  and 
burned,  as  the  winter  fruit  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fungi- 
cides mentioned.  Fruit  should  also  be  jiromptly  removed 
when  it  shows  indications  of  the  disease,  as  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  of  any  value,  and  may  serve  to  spread  the  disease 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine. 

Finally,  scrupulous  care  in  collecting  and  burning  fallen 
leaves  and  fruit  that  are  diseased  must  be  attended  to, 
otherwise  a single  shrivelled  berry  or  fragment  of  a leaf 
hiding  in  some  crevice  may  be  the  means  of  introducing 
the  post  the  following  season. 
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CllAl'  l Kli  1, 

INSECTS,  ETC, 

Asparagus  Beetle  (Crioceris  asparagi).-Thi«  is  a 
most  (lesti active  insect  pest.  The  beetle  i«  about  tlie 
once  of  a ratlier  snaill  bouse  lly;  it  is  red  and  yellow,  with 
black  spots  and  black  legs.  The  beetles  may  often  be 
«een  about  the  beds  while  the  asparagus  is  being  cut,  and 
mery  one  .should  be  killed.  They  somewhat  resemble  the 
lailybird  in  colour,  but  are  longer  and  not  so  wide.  One 
beetle  will  biy  hundreds  of  eggts  on  the  stems  and  leaves 
in  bite  siirmg;  the  eggs  hatch  out  in  a few  days,  and  the 
Inrv.-e  commence  eating  the  leaves,  leaving  nothing  but 
biire  stArns.  When  plants  are  badly  infested  no  good 
asptiragus  will  be  produced  from  the  crowns  the  following 
year. 

Uemedies. — The  best  way  of  destroying  the  larva'  is  to 
jioison  the  leaves  they  are  eating.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  spraying  the  foliage  with  Formula  10.  In 
autumir  lightly  fork  into  the  bed  one  of  the  soil  fumigants, 
as  Apteiite,  Clift  s Powder  Insecticide,  Kilogruh,  or  Vajio- 
rite,  to  as])hy.\iate  the  pupa-. 

Bean  Aphis,  or  Dolphin  Fly  (Aphis  faha').— 
]k“si(lecs  the  names  given  above,  this  pest  is  also  knov^'n 
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as  the  “Collier,”  “Black  Fly,”  and  “Black  llolphin.” 
It  belongs  to  the  Greeutly  family',  but  we  deal  with  it  sepa- 
rately because  of  its  great  imi^ortance.  The  young  Aphides 


Asr,\i!.\oes  bEiFjtlk  and  larva. 

are  slatey-grey  in  colour,  and  the  female  and  male  of  a 
blackish  hue.  The  A]ihides  will  he  found  swarming  in 
chistei's  on  tlio  points  of  the  shoots,  and,  if  unmolested. 


BICAN  Al'IHS  (AI’HLS  FAR.H). 

A,  ninlo,  niL(l  T)  fcMiiilc  aplii.'!;  r.iiturnl  size  niid  nngnifipil. 

will  sjieedily  covi'r  them  with  a sticky  juice,  filthy  to 
liamlle,  and  <h'c.i<ledly  detrimental  to  tlio  jdant.  dhe 
A]ihiiles  increasi'  vc'ry  i'a])idly,  and  will  soon  <lestrov  tlie 
plants  and  llu'  |irospects  ol  a crop. 
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liEMEUiEy. — If  plants  are  badly  infested  there  is  no 
remedy,  as  the  insects  will  have  sucked  all  the  nutriment 
out  of  the  shoots  and  completely  paralysed  the  gro\\th. 
In  the  latter  case  the  jjiants  should  ho  promptly  burnt. 
Where  only  a tew  aphides  are  seen,  nij)  off  the  tops  into 
a pail  and  burn  them,  or  trample  them  well  uiulerfoot, 
or  syringe  with  Formula  14.  Dusting  with  lime  and  s<M)t 
is  also  a good  remedy. 


Beet  Carrion  Beetle  (Silidia  opaca).— This  is  a 
small  black  beetle  barely  half  an  imdi  long,  and  coveri'd 
with  yellow  hairs.  It  is  a common  pest,  fre<iuently  met 


BEET  C.UUUOX  BEETLE. 


Ruffiviiuus : I'A  and  l-l-,  Larvji*  fut*diiij»-  on  leaf;  15,  Tvpieal  larva;  10 
view  o!  larva;  2.‘1,  Beetle;  21,  Beetle  with  wiii^s  expanded. 


AnoUie.i 


with  feeding  on  dead  animals,  but  is  also  very  iiartial  to 
the  leaves  of  the  beet  and  the  mangold.  The  grubs  or 
larvw  are,  however,  the  most  mischievous.  They  are  bhudv 
and  shiny,  like  a woodlouse  in  shape,  and  a third  to  half 
an  inch  in  length.  They  feed  chiefly  at  night,  and  do  the 
greatest  damage  in  spring. 

Remedies. — WTiere  very  troublesome  si>ray  the  foliage 
at  night  with  lormula  fti.  Dressings  of  soil  funngants,  as 
Apterite,  Clifts  Powder  Insecticide,  Kilogrub,  and  ^'a])o- 
lite,  dug  into  the  soil  before  sowing,  will  kill  these  and 
all  other  earth  grubs. 
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Beet  or  Mangold  Fly  (Antliomyia  hcbu).— This  is 
tile  pfuvnt  of  sniiill  yello\vii<li-\\liite  or  greenish  maggots 
wliieli  feed  on  tlie  jnilp  or  inner  tissues  of  tlie  leaves  of 
beet  and  mangold.  The  Ica^'es,  in  consequence,  slirivel, 
and  tlie  growth  of  the  plant  becomes  severely  checked. 
The  fly  lays  its  white  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
In  due  coui'se  maggots  are  hatched,  which  ])our  through 
the  outer  skin,  and  devour  the  pulp.  When  fully  grown 
the  maggots  escape,  bury  themselves  in  the  soil,  and 
eventually  develop  into  flies. 

fiEMBniEs. — The  best  remedy  is  a jireventive  one. 
namely,  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow  sufficiently  vigo- 
rous to  I'esist  the  attack  of  the  maggots.  Keejiing  the  soil 
Well  stiired  disturbs  the  flies,  and  ]irevents  them  laying 
th(‘ir  eggs.  A <lrei.ssing  of  one  of  tlu'  alxu’e  soil  fumigants 
before  sowing  will  jirevcmt  a future  attack  of  this  jiest. 

Blue  Cabbag-e  Flea  (Haltica  consobrina).— This  is 
a tiny  violet-coloured  beetle,  the  jiarent  of  a small  six- 
h'gged  maggot  which  forms  tunnels  in  the  tissues  of  cab- 
bage and  turnip  leax'es.  'f’he  maggots  feed  on  the  soft 
fissuc.s,  and  do  much  injury  to  the  leaves  when  young. 

liEMHians. — triie  main  point  to  observe  is  to  encourage 
the  crops  to  glow  freely  in  their  eai'lier  stages,  by  using 
artificial  or  liipiid  manures.  Liberal  liming  in  February  an<l 
using  the  hoe  freelv  in  summer  will  hel]i  to  rcilui'e  these 
jiests.  I’ick  off  the  worst  infested  leaves  and  buni  them. 

Cabbage  Aphis  (Aphis  brassicad- — This  pest  is  a 
I'elative  of  the  Common  Gi'eentlv,  and  attacks  the  under 
sitles  and  folds  of  the  leax'es  of  t'abhage,  kale.  Liau-sels 
sprouts — in  fact,  all  members  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  It 
injures  tlii'  foliage  by  sucking  thi'  sa]i.  and  in  <liie  course 
taiising  it  to  become  di'formed  ami  s ckly.  '1  he  a]iln.les 
all'  th('  most  prev.aleut  in  summer,  and  ]>art  icuhu'lx  sri  in 
dr\'  seasons,  d lie  mseets  are  ol  a wdlmt  ish  coloui*  when 
\'oung.  Cater  the  liiiiales  assume  a gri'eiush  tint,  and 
are  ciwi'i’eil  with  meal. 
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Uemkimes.  — Prompt  iiR’asuri'f:;  shouM  he  tal<eii  to  "ot  rid 
of  the  aphides  wlieii  first  diseovere<i.  The  hi'st  reined v 
is  to  spray  the  foliage  witli  “Ahol  ” Wash  or  Formula  l(i. 

Cabba.g:e  Fly  (Anthomyia  hrassicie). — Tlie  I arv:i‘  of 
this  ll\  and  of  an  allied  spi'eies,  A.  railiciim,  idtardc  the 


lower  part  of  the  stems  of  eahhages  and  allied  erojis,  eat- 
ing their  way  into  the  tissiies,  causing  tlu>  stem  to  d('ea\’ 
and  the  jdant  to  die.  Plants  infVsted'with  the  larvie  have 
leaves  Oi  a leaden  hue  that  rea<lily  <lroop  when  the  sun 


shm.s  on  them:  also  the  base  of  the  stem  and  the  roots 
lurm.died  with  swollen  lumps,  within  which  are,  tao 
'naggols.  Ihi'  latter  ai’e  ahoiif  one-third  of  an  imdi  in 
length,  white,  and  legless.  The  ll,v  lass  its  eggs  low  d,,wn 
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on  the  stems  of  tlie  plant,  and  the  maggots  appear  a fort- 
night afterwards. 

Kembdibs. — Pull  up  and  burn  all  plants  that  show  signs 
of  attack  by  drooping.  As  a preventive,  apply  a dressing 
of  Apterite,  Clift’s  Powder  Insecticide,  Kilogrub,  or  Vapo- 
rite,  digging  this  well  into  the  soil  before  planting.  The 
gas  emitted  will  asphyxiate  the  pupa?,  and  prevent  them 
developing  into  flies  later  on. 

Cabbage  Powdered-wing  Fly  (Aleyroeles  pro- 
letella). — This  fly  attacks  all  the  members  of  the  cabbage 


OARBOr  FLY  AND  L.UIVA. 

I!«fercnces  : 1,  Hoot  inteefxl  with  maggots;  2,  Maggots  in  root;  4 and  (i, 
Larvre;  7 and  8,  Pupm;  9 and  11,  Fly. 

family  by  congregating  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
and  sucking  out  the  sap  from  the  cells.  Plants  attacke<l 
turn  yellow  or  brown  in  their  foliage.  The  joung  insects 
are  covered  with  small  scales,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the 
leaf.  When  they  reach  maturity  they  have  white  wings, 
.and  float  in  the  air  like  tiny  snowflakes. 

Kbmedies.— The  best  remedy  is  to  remove  the  leaves 
containing  the  young  insects  and  burn  them.  Where  the 
insects  can  be  readily  reached  spray  with  the  solution 
advised  for  Cabbage  Ajihis. 

Carrot  Fly  (Psila  rosa?). — The  maggot  or  grub  of  this 
fly  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  rusty  patches  on 
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the  roots  of  carrots.  The  flies,  which  are  small,  lay  their 
eggs  ou  tlie  roots  of  the  carrots  in  early  summer.  When 
hatched  the  maggots  at  once  bore  into  the  soft  jrarts  of 
the  roots,  form  cavities,  and  generally  disfigure  the  roots. 
Ihe  maggots  are  yellowish-white,  shiny,  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  long.  Carrots  attacked  by  this  jrest  have  jjale 
foliage  and  a stunted  growth. 

Ebmedies. — To  guard  against  a possible  attack  give  the 
soil  a dressing  of  Apterite,  Clift’s  Powder  Insecticide, 
Kilogrub,  or  Vaporite  before  sowing  the  seed,  in  order  to 
destroy  tlie  ]ui])a‘,  and  prevent  them  developing  into  flies. 


a,  CatenpiJlar;  6,  Chrysalis;  c.  Butterfly. 

If  one  of  the  above  be  used  there  will  be  no  trouble  with 
the  Carrot  Fly  grub. 

Caterpillars. — Quite  a number  of  larvne  of  moths  and 
butterflies  infest  vegetable  crojis,  many  of  tbem  doing 
serious  injui'y  if  not  promptly  dealt  with.  Thus  the  larva* 
of  three  kinds  of  butterflies — the  Large  White  (Pieris 
br^sicae),  Small  White  (Pieris  rapie),  and  the  Green- 
veined  (Pieris  napi)  feed  on  vegetables  of  the  cublnige 
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lamily.  iho  lai'vic  are  yellowish,  marked  with  yellow 
stripes  and  dark  dots,  and  apjjear  in  summer.  Then  there 
are  the  larvaj  of  the  Cabbage  Moth  (Mamestra  brassic*), 
which  attack  similar  crops.  These  are  first  of  a gi’eenish 
tint,  changing  later  to  a darker  one,  and  appearing  largely 
in  late  feumraer  and  autumn.  The  flowers  and  seeds  of 


' UHO.ST  oil  OTTini  MOTH  (IIKI'IALUS  UU.MUU). 

Tlie  upi>er  figure  is  the  female  and  tlie  lower,  the  male  moths.  Next  id 
the  larva  and  then  tlio  pupa. 


the  carrot  arc  also  attacked  by  the  small  brownish -grey, 
dark-spined,  hairy  larvin  of  the  Carrot-Seed  Moth  (Depres- 
saiia  depressella).  The  green  larvin  of  the  Common 
Flat-Body  Moth  (Depressaria  applana)  feed  upon  the 
leaflets  oi'  the  carrot  and  jiarsui)).  The  Hart  Aloth  (.\grotis 
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turnip  by  ni^ht,  ami  liide  in  the  soil  by  day.  They  are 
active  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  Diamond  Black  Moth 
(Plutella  cruciferarum)  iarvw,  with  greenish  hollies  and 
yellow  heads,  do  immeiiise  injury  in  some  seasons  to  the 
foliage  of  turnips.  The  larviv  of  the  Garden  Pebble  Moth 
(Pionte  forficalis),  yellowish-green,  ilevonr  the  leaves  of 
cabbages  and  turnips  in  summer  and  autumn  ; the  ci'eamy- 
white  and  spiny  larviv  of  the  Ghost  Moth  (Hepialus  luinuhi) 
feed  on  the  roots  of  lettuce  in  autumn  and  winter;  and 


[Photo : J.  G.  Bla.koy. 

EGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  MOTH  (MAMESTBA  BliASSlC.E). 

The  egga,  which  are  largely  magnifled,  arc  laid  on  the  under  aide  of  the  leaf. 

the  reddish-brown  tuberculed  Caterpillars  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  vegetables  by  night  and  hide  in  the  soil  by  day. 
ihcu  there  are  the  larva;  of  the  Yellow  Underwing  Moth 
(Iriphana  jiroimba),  a greenish-bi-own  Caterpillar  stripetl 
with  rose,  brown,  and  black,  which  feeds  by  night  and 
hides  in  the  soil  by  ilay.  I’his  jiest  attacks  the  stems 
of  young  cablniges,  lettuces,  t;tc.,  causing  the  ])lants  to 
wither  and  die. 

M 2 
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Rbiiei)IE«. — Haiul-picking  in  tlie  ca«e  of  llioso  larva- that 
feed  on  the  foliage  by  day  is  tlie  incst  effectual  remedy. 
Syringing  with  quassia  and  soft  soap  (Formula  11)  would 
also  be  efficacious  if  applied  before  the  larva-  have  ad- 
vanced far  in  size.  In  the  case  of  those  larva-  that  inhabit 
the  soil,  dressings  of  Apterite,  Kilogrub,  or  Vaporite  dug 
well  in  would  suffocate  most  of  them.  In  any  case,  apply 
a soil  fumigant  in  autumn  to  destroy  any  pupa-  present. 


CEI.EUY  FLY  .\ND  M.VCIGOT. 
The  iiinKgot  can  be  seen  in  the  leaf. 


Fh-etpient  hoeing  of  the  soil  to  harass  and  worry  the  jicsts 
would  be  advisable  also. 

Celery  Fly  (Tcphritis  onopordinus). — Ibis  inset-t 
iittacks  the  leaves  of  piirsnips,  celery,  and  parsley.  The  11y 
is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a bi'own  (-olonr.vith 
two  transiinrent  wings  and  grc'cn  eyes.  The  female  de-|Misits 
her  c'^'-'s  within  the  skin  of  the  ci-lery  leaves,  where  they 
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ju-e  luitcJied,  producing  small  green  larva',  which  cause 
iaige  blisters  upon  the  leaves.  These  larvw,  or  ma-aots 

num^  n?rr 

i u plant 

idant'nn  “'*»Sgots  leave  the  host 

p ant  and  turn  to  pupie  ni  the  earth.  There  are  several 

^te  hi  l'r"“  I " 1 n ■’  produced  hiber- 

nate in  the  soil  until  the  following  spring,  when  tliev 

appear  as  perfect  insects  and  renew  the  attack 

itEMEi..Bs.-( hying  to  the  maggots  feeding  within  the 

reacr’tl^^  flddcult  to  apply  any  insecticide  that  will 

each  them  without  at  the  same  time  <lestroying  the 

in-^'fhl  ‘"^'e«ted,  and  burn- 

ing the  collected  portions,  is  the  only  remedy  once  the 

-naggots  are  m the  leaves.  The  dies  may  however  he 
prevented  depositing  their  eggs  by  s].raying  the  folia-e 
ccasionally  with  the  following  preparation:  Mix  half\ 

fi  e t 11  It  bods.  When  cool  add  fifty  gallons  of  water 

i d",  ^ thoroughly  with  it.  Another 

^ochI  plan  is  to  pour  as  much  paraffin  oil  on  a piece  of 

three  f ''' 

e^sf  "ft  that  forms, 

M IV  .?  ^ • ^1^'^'^tng  should  be  done  during 

dries’  tb  'n'l  ■ ■^^‘"t'ore  prejiaring  the  trenches 

( less  the  ground  with  one  of  the  soil  fumigants  previouslv 

nlJTiffi  fiieL 


Ceiery.stem  Fly  (piophda  apii).-The  fly  is  Some- 
s'7 form  to  the  Celery  Fly,  ^^•hich 

i,  .L  "*■  ' clothed  with  g(d<leii 

ans  J he  maggot  is  yellowish-white.  The  latter  bor,  s 
o the  loot  stock  of  the  celery,  and  thence  uiiwards  in 
le  leaf-stalks  causing  rusty-brown  patches  to  form. 
tEMEiiT.—fihere  is  only  one,  and  that  is  to  burn  all 
I'hested  1, hulls,  and  dress  the  soil  with  one  of  (he  soil 
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Cockchafer  Beetle  (Meloloiitha  vulgaris). — The 
Cockchafer  Beetle  measures  about  an  inch  in  length,  has 
a black  body  covered  with  grey  down,  and  reddish-brown 
winc^-cases. ' The  female  lays  her  eggs  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  from  these  are  hatched  flesh-white  giaibs 
with  curved  bodies.  The  grubs  remain  three  years  in  the 
larval  stage,  and  appear  as  beetles  in  May  or  .June,  i le.-s 

feed  on  the  roots  of  plants.  -if 

Bemedy.— The  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  to  pick  out 
and  destroy  the  grubs  when  digging,  and  to  use  one  of  the 
soil  fumigants  previously  described. 

Crickets  (Gryllus  domesticus).— The  House  Cricket  is 
partial  to  the  friiit  of  cucumbers,  disfiguring  them  b\ 
gnawing  the  rind. 


OOCiaiH.lFlil!  BEF.TI.E  (MET.OL.lXTH.l  vri-GAlil^). 

Bemeuy.— Use  one  of  the  beetle  poisons  sold  by  chemists. 
Cucumber  Eelworm  — Sec  Tomato  Boot  Eelworm 
in  Chapter  X.,  Part  11. 


one  of  the  m 
it  carries  on  i 
is  rarely  cauf. 


it  carries  on  i 
is  rarely  caug 

..oMinnrp  cnrllalloll^,  mn.  i- 


Leather- 


of  the  mi 


,i  ..wiery  skin,  is  the  larva 
,r  Crane  Ely  (Tipula  oleracea') 

r.rs  at  the  base  of  the  stems  o1 

.1  .... 


re  hatched 
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fl  *"®**“^®  '^*y  (Anthomyiii  lactucit). — The  larvT  of  flii’ 

i-i.  i.„s, 

^;row,,WM,l„cO.^;u,lf  ^ Z 

<i.ys  te  eggs  m the  blossoms  in  early  summer  Thol 

,<!::sr  V 

pulling  up  tile  plant  tlie  roots  will  be  found  liifeet  f -il' 
mseen,,  having  their  bodies  elotlied  wnt;.  fit'“tr„'i 

natural  frvdi  ■ ^ ^ gardener.  Although  their 

atuial  food  i«  supposed  to  he  decaying  matter  diev  are 

known  to  attack  the  seeds  of  laurner  Lnf  kidney  beans  and 
peas  soon  after  sowing,  and  either  destroy  the  -erminat- 

a>c  at  least  three  kinds  that  are  hurtful  to  seeds-namely, 
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Julus  guttatus,  an  inch  long,  veiy  slender,  with  an  odire- 
ous-coloured  body,  spotted  with  crimson;  Julus  terrestris, 
which  is  about  an  inch  long,  leaden  or  pitchy  in 


Tlii«  pc6t 
ol'  jjlants. 


OUCUMBlvR  HOOT  KEUWOli-M. 

..ttnrlie  the  ninUs  of  the  cucimiticr.  oml  often  mine 


a whole 


colour, 

desmus 


and  more  or  less  cylindrical  in 
complanatus,  a flat  kind  with  a 


sha])C ; and 
lilac-tinted 


Toly- 

hody. 
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All  are  furnished  with  a large  number  of  legs.  The, 
Spotted  Millepede  (J.  guttatus)  may  be  found  in  clusters, 
devouring  the  seeds,  especially  in  cold,  backward  seasons, 
when  germination  is  retarded.  The  Millepedes  are  often 
mistaken  for  wireworms,  but  a reference  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  each  will  show  that  they  are  quite  distinct. 

Kemeuibs.— If  the  soil  ho  dressed  in  autumn  or  before 
sowing  or  planting  with  Clift’s  Powder  Insecticule,  Kilo- 
grub,  or  Vaporite,  the  Millepedes  will  speedily  disappear 
aud  cause  no  further  trouble. 


MILLE.PEOES.  OR  EALSE  WIRBWORM.S. 


Fig.  1.  .Tulus  terrestria  ciirlwl  up;  Fig.  2,  .lulus  guttutue,  natunvl  size; 
Fig.  ‘.i.  Ditto,  largely  magmfled ; Fig.  4 .Tulue  tcrre«tri«,  natural  size;  Fig.  .a. 
Horn  or  antenna  of  Fig.  4;  Figs.  6 and  ",  Polydeunius  camplanatus  in,  a young 
and  natural  state.  The*e  creatures  are  furnished  with  numerous  lege,  and 
therefore  easily  distinguished  from  the  True  Wireworms.  TTiey  feed  on  decaying 
o.eds  and  roots  of  plants. 


Mushroom  Beetles. — A species  of  Kovo  Beetle 
(Quedius)  and  of  Dung  Beetle  (Aphodius)  occasionally  do 
injury  to  mushroom  crops,  eating  the  young  and  mature 
mushrooms,  and  disfiguring  them  for  use  or  sale. 

PiEMEDiBS. — In  case  of  crops  being  injured  thus,  trap 
the  beetles  by  placing  pieces  of  liver  here  and  there  on 
the  beds.  As  these  beetles  are  carnivorous  as  well  as 
vegetable  feeders,  they  will  greedily  feed  on  the  liver,  and 
l;e  thus  easily  caught.  Slates  smeared  wdth  tar  and 
placed  on  the  beds  will  also  catch  the  beetles. 
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Mushroom  Pest  (Seiara  iugenua).-The.se  active 
Jittle  insects  often  infest  inushroom  beds,  and  do  consider- 
alile  injury  to  the  croji. 

Remewes.  — Spray  the  walls,  soil,  and  floor  before  spawn- 
ing with  2}j  per  cent,  of  lysol;  or  dissolve  two  ounces  of 
salt  in  a gallon  of  tepid  water,  and  sprinkle  the  beds  after 
soiling  with  this. 


THE  ONION  FLY  (ANTHO.MYIA  CB1'ET0HU.M). 
a,  Perfect  insect;  h,  Larva;  c,  Pupa. 


Onion  Fly  (Authorayia  ceparum). — Much  mischief  is 
done  to  onion,  shallot,  and  garlic  crops  by  the  grubs  or 
maggots  of  this  fly.  The  flies  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
young  onions  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The  eggs  speedily 
batch  into  maggots,  which  at  once  commence  to  bore  into 
and  feed  on  the  bulbs,  and  cause  them  to  decay  and  the 
foliage  to  turn  yellow.  The  maggots  feed  for  about  a 
fortnight,  aiul  then  leave  (he  bulb  and  turn  into  jnijia' 
in  the  sim'omi<ling  soil.  Tn  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
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(iu  summer)  the  tiies  iippear,  tuid  begin  to  lay  another 
lot  of  eggs,  so  that  bulbs  previously  uninjurecl  are  exposed 
to  an  attack.  The  grubs  are  white,  legless,  half  an  inch 
long,  with  a pointed  head  and  a broad  tail. 

Eemedibs.— All  the  plants  affected  should  be  carefully 
lifted  with  a trowel  and  burnt.  Immediately  each  infested 
plant  is  dug  up  pour  a little  paraffin  in  the  hole  to  kill  any 
maggots  that  may  have  escaped  from  the  bulbs.  Unless 
this  precaution  be  taken  the  maggots  will  speedily  hnd 
their  way  to  the  next  healthy  plant.  Do  not  grow  onions 
on  infested  ground  for  a season.  Other  preventive  mea- 
sures are  sulphur — half  an  ounce  to  the  yard  sown  aloiig 
the  drills  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed ; or  salt  and  soot 
— a peck  of  each  mixed  to  a bed  30ft.  by  Oft. — sown  broad- 
cast a day  or  two  before  sowing  the  seed,  supplemented 
by  light  sprinklings — quarter-peck — at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  choosing  showery  weather,  if  possible.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  host  of  all  remedies  is  to  dress  the  ground  in 
autumn,  or  before  sowing,  with  one  of  the  soil  fumigants 
advised  for  Millepedes. 

Pea  and  Bean  Thrips. — xVlthough  but  little  is 
known  about  the  various  species  of  Thrips,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  considerable  damage  results  among  crops  and 
greenhouse  plants  by  their  depredations.  In  vegetable 
gardens  onions,  cabbages,  runner  beans,  peas,  and  pota- 
toes are  all  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  various  Thrips, 
wliilst  under  glass  we  find  a common  example  in  the 
Black  Fly,  so  frequent  on  cinerarias.  It  is  often  found 
that  the  peas  grow  away  well,  and  produce  abundance 
of  vigorous  haulm  and  plentiful  racemes  of  flower  buds; 
but,  instead  of  these  opening  into  blossom,  they  shrivel 
up,  become  a twisted,  shapeless  bundle  of  petals,  and 
then  fall  off,  leaving  nothing  but  the  short  petiole  where 
a young  pod  should  be.  This  is  due  to  the  Thrips  larva', 
and  also  to  the  adult  insects  eating  the  pistil,  stamens, 
and  pollen  within  the  unopeno<l  blossom,  thus  ))reventing 
the  food  from  forming. 
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Ilie  Scarlet  Kunner  lilean  Thrips  is  another  eoirmion 
variety,  doing  great  damage  among  the  runner  beans,  and 
attaching  the  buds  and  blossoms  in  the  same  way  as  the 
1 ea  Tlirips  do  on  the  pea  crojis.  The  Runner  Bean  Thrips 
was  described  at  considerable  length  in  a number  of  the 
“Journal”  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
and  was  stated  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Pea  Thrips! 
“ The  attack  is  discernible  at  first,”  says  the  writer,  “ on 
examining  the  blossoms;  later  on,  still  more  so  by  the 
comjilete  barrenness  of  the  runners — a few  flowers  only, 
and  here  and  there  a dwarfed  pod  being  seen.  The  lower 
petals  nrst  show  signs  of  disease,  becoming  more  and 
moie  shrivelled,  until  they  are  reduced  to  a mere  crumpled 
mas.s;  then  the  upper  part  of  the  blossom  giadually  dies 
away.  Sooner  or  later  the  flowers  fall  off  from  the  top 
of  the  dower-stalk,  leaving  the  petioles  attached  to  the 
stem,  looking  just  as  if  the  bloom  had  been  severed  bv 
a sharp  knife.”  The  female  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  Bean 
Thrips  is  about  one-sixteenth  i?ich  in  length,  the  colour 
is  almost  black  or  dark  brown,  a few  hairs  are  on  the 
joints  of  the  body,  the  wings  are  of  a dull  white  with  three 
lows  of  sjrines,  and  the  legs  are  deejr  yellow-brown.  The 
larvaj  are  of  an  orange  colour,  and  the  pupa?  are  very  like 
them,  only  paler  in  colour  and  with  small  wings. 

Remedies. — The  Thrijrs  shelter  during  the  winter  in  the 
earth  and  under  the  bark  of  trees  or  poles,  in  the  dried 
grass,  and  other  like  covers.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
after  an  attack  to  destroy  all  such  winter  sheltei's,  pea  and 
beau  sticks,  etc.,  and  a different  crop  should  be  sown  on 
(he  ground  the  following  year.  Where  spraying  is  cm- 
liloyed,  when  the  foliage  is  attacked,  use  Formula  l-l,  or 
one  ounce  of  jiyrethrum  and  one  ounce,  of  soft  soap  to 
eight  quarts  of  water. 

Pea  IVIidg;e  (C'eci<lomyia  pisi). — The  Inrvjv  of  this 
small  insect  s.oinetimes  badly  infest  the  young  iiods,  feed- 
ing u])on  the  ])eas,  and  causing  (he  p<ids  to  (urn  yellow. 
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IIemedy. — Pods  fmitul  of  u yc-llowisli  colour  sliould  he 
exiiinined,  and  if  tiny  white  maggotis  are  found  wilhiji 
burn  them. 

Pea  Moth  (Endopisa  proximana). — Tlie  reader  will 
doubtlet-a  haA'e  found  many  a pod  of  peas  witli  a maggot 
or  maggots  inside,  and  wondered  how  they  came  there. 
Well,  the  culprit  is  the  larva  of  a small  moth  which  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  young  pods  in  June.  When  the  young 
maggots  appear  they  bore  into  the  pods,  and  feed'  upon 
the  seeds.  When  the  larva?  are  fully  grown  they  leave 


l’E.\  SEiEI)  WEEVIL  (BliUOHU.S  CLSI). 

Vcrticiil  line  inclicntcs  natural  sizu. 

the  pirls  and  descend  to  the  ground  to  become  piqia-, 
emerging  as  moths  the  next  season. 

liBMEiJY. — (father  and  burn  all  infested  pods. 

Pea  Seed  Weevil  (Bmehus  pisi).— A small  weevil 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  young  pods.  The  larva 
bores  its  way  into  the  seed,  but  it  is  not  noticed  unlil 
the  laBer  has  been  harvested  and  stored,  when  its  jirc- 
sence  is  noted  by  a hole  in  the  seed  through  which  it  has 
escajii'vl  as  a perfect  weevil. 

Ke.mbiues. --Practically  none  of  any  real  serviem  Seed 
fiund  infested  shouhl  be  burnt.  It  is  Siiid  that  exjiosing 
the  seeds  to  a temperature  of  125  deg.  Eahreidicit  will  kill 
the  larvte. 
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Pea  Weevils  (HifconeB  liucatus,  etu.). — These  insects 
ai'e  vei'3'  troublesome  to  pea  crops  in  some  seasons.  The 
ytriped  Pea  Weevil  (Sitoues  lineatus)  is  probably  the 
worst  offender.  It  measures  about  a quarter-inch  or  less 
in  length,  is  of  a light  clay  colour,  with  three  whitish  or 
ochreous  stripes  along  its  back,  and  several  punctured 
stripes  on  its  wing-cases.  The  horns  and  legs  are  of  a 
reddish  tint.  The  other  kind,  the  Spotted  Pea  Weevil 
(Sitones  erinitus),  is  smaller,  of  a grey  or  rosy  colour,  and 
spotted  with  black.  These  weevils  crawl  up  the  stems 
of  the  peas,  and  nibble  holes  in  the  edges  of  the  leaves; 
in  bad  cases  devour  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts.  In  the 
larval  stage  they  are  found  near  the  roots  of  clo\ei  and 
peas.  They  sometimes  appear  as  early  as  March  Init 
chielly  in  June  and  onwards.  Beans  as  well  as  peas  are 
haljle  to  be  attacked. 


KEA.N  A.ND  I’EA  WKliVlLS. 


Vis.l. 
fied.  I'ig. 


The  Sti-ipce  l’j;i  W«vil  (Sitona  lincivta) 
IJ,  Sputteil  I’ea  Weavil  (Sitoua.  cniiita), 


. nut.  t-izi-' 
iiat.  size; 


: *2.  Ditto,  innsrm- 
Ditto,  inutjnifieti. 


UEMi:mEs.-When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
fee<l  chielly  at  night,  and  hide  in  the  sod 
it  will  be  seen  how  <liihciilt  it  is  to  cope  wi  h 
Svriiiein-  the  idaiits  in  the  evening  with  foriiiiila 


weevils 
by  day, 
them. 
M will 
help  to 
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prevent  injury.  If  the  ground  be  dressed  with  one  of  the 
soil  fumigants  this  pest  will  not  prove  very  troublesome. 

Radish  Fly  (Anthomyia  radicnm).— The  larvw  of  tliis 
fly,  which  ^ are  yellowish-white  in  colour,  fleshy  and 
wrinkled  in  their  bodies,  legle.ss,  pointed  in  front  and 
blunt  behind,  attack  the  roots  of  the  radish  and  cause 
them  to  rot.  Fortunately,  they  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  larvin  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus  also  feed  on 
tile  roots  of  radishes. 


•ST.  .V.MiK'S  FLY  pil.WO,  AM)  FLl’.V). 

Remedies.— Where  the  crop  is  known  to  be  attacked 
water  the  soil  once  a week  with  the  following  solution- 
A<kl  a quarter  of  a pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  a quart 
of  soft  soap  to  a gallon  of  boiling  water.  Mix  thoroughly, 
then  add  this  to  25  gallons  of  water.  Dress  the  ground 
also  with  one  of  the  soil  fumigants. 

Root  Aphis  (Trama  troglodytes).-This  is  a yellowisli- 
"lido,  Iranspareiit  m.sect,  with  a hairy  body  aii<i  a woolly 
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extremity.  It  is  occasionally  found  on  the  roots  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Eemedies. — If  the  crop  be  infested  with  these  lice  do  not 
plant  any  more  tubers  on  the  same  plot  for  a year  or  two; 
meanwhile  dressing  the  land  with  one  of  the  soil  fumi- 
gants. 

St.  Mark’s  Fly  (Bibio  Marci). — The  latter  is  a dip- 
terous, or  two-winged,  fly,  the  actual  size  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  cross  lines  at  the  base  of  the  illustration. 
It  is  popularly  known  among  entomologists  .as  the  St. 
Mark’s  Fly  (Bibio  Marci),  and  has  not  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  a serious  enemy  to  crojos.  The  flies  lay  then- 
eggs  on  dung  heaps,  and  from  these  hatch  the  hairy  larv;e 
of  the  size  shown  in  illustration.  When  the  manure  is 
spread  on  the  land  the  larvae  attack  the  roots  of  plants, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Crane  Flies. 

If.EMBDiBS. — Manure  found  to  contain  these  grubs  should 
be  spread  out  thinly  and  sprinkled  with  salt  or  slake<l 
lime  before  adding  it  to  the  garden. 


Slu^s  and  Snails. — Both  do  a great  deal  of  harm  in 
the  vegetable  garden,  especially  among  seedling  endive, 
lettuce,  and  peas. 

Bemedibs.— Frequent  dustings  of  lime  and  soot  will  do 
much  to  protect  the  seedlings,  but  undoubtedly  the  best 
iflan  is  to  place  heaps  of  bran  a few  feet  apart  overnight 
near  the  seedlings.  The  snails  and  slugs  will  quickly  hud 
these  and  may  be  found  congregated  thereon  next  morn- 
in-.  The  slugs  and  snails  should  then  be  collected  and 
thrown  into  a strong  brine  pickle.  A row  of  sawdust  along 
each  side  of  a row  of  peas  will  prevent  slugs  reaching 
the  latter.  Sprinkling  the  surface  of  the_ soil  with  a solu- 
tion of  Clift’s  Liquid  Insecticide,  or  digging  m one  of  tlie 
soil  fumigants,  will  keep  slugs  and  snails  at  bay. 

Thrips There  are  few  insects  more  destructive  than 

these.  The  one  which  attacks  cucumber  plants  is 
fleliothrips  hivinorrhokhilis,  a dark  - brown  foui  - \Miige 
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msect,  with  a reJdish  - tipped  body,  pale  yellow 
eyes  and  limbs,  and  measunng  one  - twentieth  of 
an  inch  in  lengtli.  It  is  wonderfnlly  agile  in  its 
liabits,  jumping  away  directly  the  leaf  it  is  on  is 
touched.  The  larvte,  small  whitish  or  3'ellowish  mag- 
gots, are  also  fairly  active,  but  they  cannot  jump.  Both 
feed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  an<l  shoots,  sucking  out 
the  juices,  and  causing  them  to  assume  a yellowish  tinse 
and  die. 


TURNIP  FLEA  BEETLE  iPHTLLOTRETA  NEIIORUJI). 


Fig.  1 
size  and 
attnck-ed. 


, Beetle  ma.g-nifi€d;  2,  Lines  to  show  nat.  size;  8 and 
magnified;  10  and  11,  Pupaj,  nat,  eize  and  magnified 


9,  Larva, 
; 5,  etc., 


nat. 
J.ea  r 


Bemeliks.  — Sponging,  or  syringing,  or  spraying  the  foli- 
age  with  a solution  of  one  of  the  advertised  insecticides  are 
the  usual  remedies.  Fumigation  with  a nicotine  prepara- 
tion on  three  successive  evenings  generally  proves  suc- 
cessful. 


^ Turnip  Flea  (Phyllotreta  nemorum). — The  Turnip 
I ly , or  Ilea  Beetle,  is  a small  beetle  about  one-eighth  of 
an^  inch  in  length,  dark  in  colour,  .and  with  two  white 
.stripes  down  its  back.  It  is  an  active  little  creature,  and 
«pnngs  a good  distance  when  disturbed.  The  beetles 
attack  the  seedlings  directly  they  appear  above  the  ground, 
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riddling  the  stems  and  leaves  witli  Iioles  and  destroying 
the  jdants.  They  do  most  harm  on  light  soils  and  in  dry 
seasons.  When  very  numerous  they  will  destroy  the 
whole  crop  in  a few  days. 

Remedies.— The  chief  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  encou- 
rage the  seedlings  to  make  vigorous  growth  from  the  first. 
I'his  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  artificial 
manures  advised  for  turnips.  The  beetles  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  seedlings  after  they  have  formed  their  rough 
leaves.  Other  remedies  are  to  fix  some  tarred  sacks  or 
sheets  to  a roller  - and  then  draw  this  over  the  ground. 


TUliNIP  LE.IF-MIXKIl  (PHYTOMTZ.V  MGillOOliM.*?). 

Fig  7.  Under  Bide  of  turnip  ienf  mined  hy  the  I^»rvm  of  the  fly  iFig.  P,  largely 
magnitied) ; 7,  Pupa  in  the  Vaf ; 1),  X-at.  size  of  fly. 


This  will  pick  up  a very  large  number  of  the  beetles.  Puert- 
incr  the  plants  with  lime  or  soot  early  m the  moimng 
whilst  the  seedlings  are  moist  with  dew 
Weeds,  such  as  charlock,  etc.,  should  not  be  allovtd  to 
grow  in  the  fields,  as  these  form  a harbour  for  the  beetles. 

Turnip-leaf  Miners  (Drosophilia  fiava  and 
mv/a  nigricornis)  are  the  grubs  of  two  flies  whu  h feed 
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al)out  one-teiifh  of  un  inch  long,  luit  has  a black  body  and 
s-latc-coloui’cd  wings.  Its  larvic  biirrow  beneath  the  sur- 
face skin  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 


TURMP  G.VLL  W KB VI  I.  (CKK  I OIi  I(  Y.NCH  US  SUI.CICOKLIS), 

Nat.  fcize  ami  matfiiific’d. 

Hemedibs. — The  remedies  for  these  ])csts  are  identical 
with  those  suggeste<l  for  the  I’arsidp  i'ly,  whiidi  see. 


KOUT  OF  TUH.\U> 

The  rfK)t  lias  been  deformetl 
feedinK-  within. 


[Photo  : II.  niilh, 
INFESTED  WITH  CEU.E  GHEIiS. 
by  the  larvie  of  the  Cabbage  Boot  Gull  Weevil 


Turnip  or  Cabbagre  Gall  Weevil  (Ceiitorh.yncluis 
smcicolhs)  IS  a beetle  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  turnip 
and  the  cabbage.  It  is  about  a (juarter  of  an  inch  long, 
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and  lia«  two  anteiniiv,  or  feelers,  o)ie  on  eacli  side  of  the 
snout.  The  female  beetle  punctures  the  roots  and  de- 
posits an  egg  in  the  wound.  After  hatching,  a yellowish- 
coloured  maggot  lives,  feeds,  and  grows  to  maturity  within 
the  turnip  root,  and  thereby  causes  a gall-like  excrescence 
on  the  turnip.  The  larvae,  or  maggots,  are  transformed 
into  pupae  in  the  soil,  where  they  remain  about  a month 
enclosed  in  “earth  cases.”  The  perfect  insect  is  black. 


[Photo:  U.  A.  Smith. 

CABHAGK  HOOT  GALL. 

•]-|io  nia^^'^ots  of  a wocvil  (Ceutorhyuchus  sulcicollis)  punctures  tlie  roots  of 
turuiiia  nucfeiibbiigos  and  causoe  tliem  to  become  swollen  ae  shown. 

adid  the  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  are  marked  with  a number 
of  dots  and  stripes.  The  galls  formed  on  the  roots  arc 
often  mistaken  for  the  “Club  Root,”  “ Finger-and-Toe, 
and  “Anbury  ” disease. 

Remuiuus.- In  the  first  ])lace,  pull  u])  and  burn  imme- 
diately every  inh'sted  root.  Secondly,  when  the  crop  is 
cleared,  dress  the  land  with  one  of  the  soil  fumigants 
advised’  for  the  Celery  Fly  maggot. 
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Turnip  Saw-Fly  (Atlialiu  spinanini).  — The  female 
insect,  by  means  of  its  ovii>ositor,  or  organ  which  aids  in 
llie  laying  of  eggs,  cuts  small  slits  in  the  leaves  of  the 
turnip  plants,  and  in  each  slit  lays  an  egg.  The  female 
■A-thalia  lays  from  two  to  three  hundred  eggs  in  a season, 
'file  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  four  to  ten  days.  The  black 
larv;c  (known  as  “Niggers”)  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
infested  ])lants,  which  they  I'cduce  to  mere  skeletons  of 
fibres.  In  about  twenty-one  days  the  larvic  retii'e  to  the 
gi'onnd,  where  they' spin  cocoons,  in  \\  hich  they  are  trans- 
tornual  into  pnpav  In  about  three  weeks  tlu‘  jierfecd 


'ITIiNU*  S.\WKI.Y  (.ATIIAl.I.V  SPI  X.\  If  NIWI). 

1.  I.i'af  attiickcd  l)y  larvie;  2,  I.iu'va';  3 a,iul  5,  I’uiiic ; 7,  Sawfly  sll'Uitlv 

insects  appear,  but  if  the  pupa-  are  formed  late  in  the 
season  tliey  ]m.ss  the  winter  in  the  cocoons  already  alhidi  d 
to,  turning  to  tlu'  ])crfect  state  in  the  following  spring  or 
early'  summer.  The  jierfect  insect  is  a hlack-and-yellow 
lly,  with  short  feiders  or  antenna'. 

1 iEMEi)iE.'<.  — -V  new  birch  broom  or  a few  small  houghs 
tieil  tog<'thi‘r  and  drawn  over  the  rows  of  plants  will  dis- 
kxlge  the  larvic.  Once  iletached  fi'om  the  leaves,  the 
larva'  appear  to  have  no  jiower  to  regain  their  position  on 
the  lolhige.  S])i'ay  the  foliage  willi  “Ahol  ” Wash  or 
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Clift’s  Liquid  Insecticide  to  destroy  the  caterpillars,  and 
dress  the  ground  with  a soil  fumigant  to  kill  the  pupa;. 


Wireworms. — The  Wireworrn  is  a most  destructive 
pest  to  tap-rooted  crops.  It  is  the  larva  of  an  insect  called 
the  Click  Beetle.  There  are  several  species— Elater  (or 
Agriotis),  obscurus,  lineatus,  and  sputator.  So  far  as  then- 
hurtful  properties  are  concerned,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  them.  The  parent  beetle  is  a greyish  or  blackish 
insect,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  on  plants  during  the  summer.  The  beetles  lay  then- 
eggs  on  the  ground  or  at  the  base  of  plants.  In  due  course 


TRUE  WIREWORMS. 


grubs  are  hatched,  and  these  straightway  bore  holes  into 
tlie  roots  or  stems  of  plants.  Adult  grubs  arc  easily  recog- 
nised by  their  slender,  wire-like,  jointed  bodies,  yellow  isl 
colour,  and  slow  movements.  Wireworms  are  said  to  exist 
four  to  five  years  in  the  grub  state,  consciuonlly  thui 
opportunities  of  injuring  crops  are  extensive. 


INSECTS,  ETC. 


i«;i 

Rejiediek.— Old  2iasture  land  and  gardens  that  have  been 
allowed  to  become  neglected  are  liable  to  be  badly  infested 
with  Wireworms.  Heaps  of  rubbish,  too,  are  favourite 
haunts.  Newly-broken-uir  or  neglected  land  ought  to  be 
dressed  with  gas-lime  three  months  before  crops  are  sown 
or  planted.  ])rcssings  of  Ajiterite,  Clift’s  Powder  Insec- 
ticide, Kilogrub,  or  Va})orite,  liberally  ai)i)lied,  will  in  time 
exterminate  both  larvic  and  puiae.  Soil  for  potting  should 
be  carefully  examined  before  using,  picking  out  the  irests 
by  hand.  Salt,  too,  should  be  freely  sprinkled  among 
garden  rubbish  placed  in  heaps  to  decay. 

Woodlice  (Oniscus  armadillo). — These  creatures 
sometimes  do  a great  deal  of  injury  to  mushrooms,  aiul  to 
the  fruits  of  cucumbem  grown  in  frames.  They  have  been 
known  to  attack  young  tomato  plants. 

Kembuies. — Being  night  feeders  they  are  difficult  to 
detect.  As  they  congregate,  when  not  feeding,  among 
rubbish  and  in  crevices  of  walls  and  floors,  their  numbers 
may  be  considerably  reduced  by  ijouring  boiling  water 
on  the  rubbish  and  walls.  Traps,  consisting  of  dirty 
ffower-pots  half-filled  with  moss  and  laid  on  their  sides, 
and  potato  tubers  or  mangolds  with  their  interiors  scooped 
out,  form  an  excellent  means  of  catching  Woodlice.  Beetle 
poison  sju'ead  on  bread  and  butter  and  laid  about  the  beds 
will  lure  them  to  destruction. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

VEGETABLE  DISEASES. 

Artichoke  Leaf  Spot  (Ramularia  cirera?). — This  is  a 
fungus  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  leaves  of  globe  arti- 
chokes becoming  spotted  and  dying,  and  the  plants  con- 
sequently prevented  from  producing  flower-heads. 

Remedies. — We  know  of  none,  and  can  only  suggest 
burning  infected  foliage  to  iirevent  the  disease  spreading. 

Asparag^us  Rust  (Puccinia  asparagi). — This  fun- 
goid disease  has  committed  terrible  havoc  among  the 
aspai'agus  crop,  especially  in  the  Evesham  district.  It 
attacks  the  plants  late  in  the  year,  and  causes  the  shoots 
to  turn  black.  The  disease  seriously  weakens  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  ultimately  kills  it. 

Remedies.  — Spray  the  foliage  every  ten  days  during  the 
summer  with  the  Woburn  Bordeaux  Emulsion  (Formula 
'21),  or  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Formula  20);  this 
acts  as  a certain  preventive  against  attack.  In  the  event 
of  plants  being  infected  the  proper  remedy  is  to  cut  off 
the  foliage  and  burn  it. 

Bean-Pod  Canker — The  pods  of  runner  and  kidney 
beans  are  now  and  then  attacked  by  a disease  which  a]i- 
peai-s  in  the  form  of  dark-coloured  specks  encircled  hy 
a reddish  line.  These  spots  increase  in  size,  form  de- 
pressions in  the  surface,  and  eventually  become  covcreil 
with  a white  fungoki  growth.  The  disease,  often  appears 
on  the  sti'ins,  and  wdicn  it  encircles  the  latter  the  upper 
pari  of  the  shoot  dies.  Beans  so  attacked  are  worthless 
for  fond. 
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Remki>ies. — Jluni  infected  plants  and  2i»<ls.  I >o  not.  save 
seed  from  infected  plants.  Sjn’ay  the  i)lants  before  dower- 
ing with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Formula  20  or  21)  half  its 
normal  strength,  and,  when  the  pcxls  appear,  with  a solu- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  four  gallons 
of  water  as  a preventive  remedy. 

Bean  Rust  (Uromyccs  Faha*). — This  fungus  <levelo])s 
on  the  foliage  and  stems  of  the  broad  bean,  covering  them 
with  a rust-coloured  ijowder.  If  very  prevalent  the  croj) 
is  seriously  injured  in  consequence. 

Remedy.— There  is  none,  but  after  the  beans  are 
gathered  the  stems  shovdd  he  collected  and  burnt,  to  de- 
stroy the  resting  sp>ores. 

Beetroot  and  Mangrold  Rot  (Spha-rella  tahifica). 
—A  minute  parasitic  fungus,  which  first  attacks  the  leaves 
and  then  the  roots  of  the  beet,  mangold,  and  potato.  It 
has  only  recently  been  discovered  to  attack  the  latter  crop. 

Remedies.  — (1)  Avoid  growing  above  crops  on  the  same 
plot  for  five  or  six  years  after  an  attack.  (2)  Burn  all  in- 
fected roots  and  leaves.  (3)  Dress  plots  with  gas-lirne  in 
autumn. 

Beet  Rust  (Uromyces  bet*). — The  foliage  of  beet  is 
sometimes  badly  attacked  by  a rusty  mould  which  seri- 
ously cripples  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  fungus  fimt 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  minute  cups  with  whitish  edges 
and  congregated  in  clusters  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
In  due  couree  these  develoj)  into  a blackish-brown  rust  or 
mould. 

Re.medies. — The  best  remedy  is  to  siiray  the  foliage  with 
the  Woburn  Bordeaux  Emulsion  (Formula  21),  or  ordinary 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (Formula  20)  in  June.  When  only  a 
stray  leaf  here  and  there  is  attacked  jiick  it  off  and  burn 
it.  When  the  crop  is  lifted,  all  infected  leaves  should  l>c 
burnt,  not  loft  on  the  groun<l  to  rot  or  given  to  jiigs,  other- 
wise the  fungus  will  roa])])oar  the  next  season. 
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Black  Rot  of  Cabbagre  (Pseudomonas  carnpestris). 
-T1  lis  disease  lias  only  recently  made  its  appearance  in 
England,  but  has  been  prevalent  in  America  for  some 
time.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  dwarfing  or  one- 
sided growth  of  the  plants,  and  by  the  heads  rotting  off. 
Stems  infected  have  a dark  or  brown  ring  in  the  centre, 
and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  turn  brown.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a yellow  bacterium. 

Ebmbdibs. — Burn  every  infected  plant  promptly,  dress 
the  vacant  land  with  gas-lime,  and  do  not  grow  any  of 
the  cabbage  family  on  the  same  plot  for  a year  or  two. 

Cabbage  White  Rust  (Cystopiis  candidus). — A 
fairly  common  fungoid  disease  on  cabbages  and  ether 
plants  of  the  same  order.  It  appears  in  the  form  of 
swollen,  white  patches,  or  irregular  masses  of  snow  white 
powder.  The  effect  of  an  attack  is  the  distortion  of  the 
leaf  and  the  ill-health  of  the  plant.  It  is  distinct  from 
the  Cabbage  or  Turnip  Mildew  (Oidium  balsamii)  which 
covers  the  surface  with  a white  film  of  mycelium  similar 
to  hoar  frost. 

Hbmedy.— There  is  only  one,  and  that  is  pulling  up  and 
burning  every  infected  plant,  so  as  to  stamp  out  the 
disease. 

Canker  and  Rot.— The  cankery  patches  and  rotten- 
ness of  various  roots  are  caused  by  wet  seasons,  sour  and 
very  heavy  soils.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for  these 
defects. 

Carrot  Disease  (Phoma  sanguinolenta). — A fungoid 
disease  which  attacks  both  the  stem  and  the  root  of  the 
carrot,  causing  sunken  canker-like  spots  to  form  on  the 
latter.  Wherever  the  stems  are  to  be  seen  coated  with 
a minute  mould,  or  the  roots  detected  with  sunken  gre\- 
ish-brown  spots,  it  may  bo  safely  assumed  that  the  dis- 
ease is  present. 
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IIemeut.  — So  far  the  only  known  remedy  is  to  burn 
every  infected  stem  or  root,  so  as  to  dt'«troy  the  fungus 
and  prevent  its  reappearance  another  season. 

Celery  . Leaf  Blig^ht  (Cercospora  ajiii). — A fungoid 
disease  which  attacks  the  foliage  of  celery  in  w'ct  seasons 
and  causes  pale  spots  to  form  thereon. 


[Photo:  n.  A.  Smith. 
CABliAGE  WHITE!  RUST. 

The  white  patchee  are  the  parts  attacked  by  the  fungu.s. 


KEMBinES. — Once  the  plants  are  attacked  the  only 
remedy  is  to  burn  the  infected  foliage.  Hpraying  witii 
a C.arhoinite  of  Copper  Solution  (Foranda  22)  early  in  the 
season  will  prevent  the  fungus  attackitig  the  foliage. 

Club  Root. — The  disciise  which  causes  the  roots  of 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  allied  plants,  idso  widl flowers,  to 
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become  distorted  is  commonly  known  as  “ Finger-and- 
Toe,”  “ Club  Foot,”  and  “Anbury.”  It  is  caused  by  a 
minute  organism  which  finds  its  way  into  the  cells  of  the 


OLUB  HOOT  DISEASE!  (DLASMAinOPHOl! A BH AS.S1C.E). 

Thia  dific.ise,  which  i.s  «l«o  known  n«  " Kinpcr  nn<I  Toe”  nnd  ” AnliirY,’ 
iittncka  -the  roots  of  cruciferons  ijlnnts  gcncriiHv. 

I'oots,  and  then  develops,  fracturing  the.  delicate  tissues 
and  causing  thorn  to  become  putrefied.  The  name  of  tins 

(jr'Uinism  is  I’lasmoiliophora  hr.assiea'.  It  belongs  to  t u 
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Myxogastres  or  Slime  Fungi  family.  At  one  time,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Air.  George  Matisee,  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  plant  diseases,  the  Plasmodiophora  was  considered  to 
be  a fungus,  but  now  it  is  thought  by  some  to  belong 
rather  to  the  animal  than  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Un- 
like the  fungi,  it  does  not  produce  mycelium,  Init  other 
bodies,  capable  of  a sluggish  movement,  which  unite  to 
form  a jelly-like  substance,  called  a plasmodium.  In  due 
time  the  latter  ceases  to  proeluce  any  movement,  and 
then  the  jelly-like  mass  develops  into  spores.  These  spores 
escape  from  the  roots  into  the  soil,  and  there  wait  until 
the  roots  of  a plant  come  in  contact  with  them ; then  they 
enter  by  the  spongioles,  and  are  absorbed  with  the  food 
into  the  cells.  Once  in  the  cells  the  spores  begin  to  ger- 
minate, and  to  move  about  until  they  meet  and  coalesce, 
us  already  mentioned.  The  mass  of  organism  increases 
in  size,  and  either  buists  the  cell-walls  or  causes  them  to 
bulge  out,  so  that  in  time  the  warts  or  protuberances  called 
“ Finger  and  Toe  ” are  largely  developed.  If  the  inside 
of  a turnip  or  cabbage  root  deformed  he  cut  open,  the  in- 
terior will  be  found  to  consist  of  a more  or  less  black, 
slimy  substance,  offensive  to  the  smell.  This  is  the 
disease. 

Hemeuies. — Fimt  of  all,  pull  up  and  promptly  burn 
every  infected  root.  If  thrown  on  one  side  to  decay,  or 
given  to  the  ])igs  to  eat,  the  spores  will  in  due  course  he 
transmitted  to  the  soil,  ready  to  attack  the  first  lot  of 
roots  placed  in  the  ground.  Plots  or  fields  containing 
crops  infected  with  “ Finger-and-Toe  ” should  not  he 
planted  again  with  the  same  kind  of  crop  for  several  years. 
Land  intended  to  be  cropped  with  turnips  or  any  of  the 
cabbage  family  should  be  dressed  with  ground  lime  at  the 
rate  of  Icwt.  per  twelve  S(iuare  yards  of  land.  Lime 
destroys  the  spores,  and  does  the  soil  good  at  the  same 
time.  Broken  chalk  may  he  used  instead  of  lime,  at  the 
rate  of  lOcwt.  per  sf|uare.  rod.  It  should  be  a])plied  in 
autumn.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  and  the  cabbage 
family  avoid  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  super- 
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phosphate,  as  the  sulpliur  in  the  one  and  the  acid  in  the 
otlier  promotes  the  development  of  the  disease.  Calj- 
bages  should  be  raised  in  beds  heavily  dressed  with  lime. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Mildew  (Plasmopara  cidv 
ensis). — This  fungus  attacks  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
of  cuoumbers  and  allied  plants  in  the  form  of  a white 
mould  or  mildew.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  consequently 
soon  spoils  the  crop.  Not  a very  common  disease. 

Eemedies. — Whei’e  only  a single  leaf  or  so  is  attacked 
remove  and  burn  them.  As  a preventive,  spray  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  Woburn  Bordeaux 
Emulsion  (Formula  21)  or  ordinary  Bordeaux  klixture 
(Formula  20). 

Cucumber  Fruit  Rot  (Glmosporium  lagenarium).— 
,V  fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the  ends  of  the  fnuts, 
causing  them  to  become  rotten.  The  leaves  and  stems 
are  also  liable  to  be  attacked. 

Remedy. — None  is  known.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  off  all  diseased  fruits  and  burn  them. 

Cucumber-Leaf  Spot  (Cercospora  melonis).  — 
.Mthough  this  was  first  observed  as  recently  as  1806  it  has 
spread  so  rapidly  as  to  be  at  the  present  time  the  most 
<lcstructivc  parasite  with  which  the  cultivator  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons  has  to  contend.  Many  market  growers 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  crops, 
whilst  others  report  a loss  of  £2,000  annually.  The  fimt 
symptom  is  the  appearance  of  pale  green  spots  scattercil 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  These  spots  graduall\ 
sin-cad  until  they  run  together,  and  at  the  same  time  pa.-^s 
through  a grey  to  a brownish  colour.  This  is  the  fruiting 
stage  of  the  fungus.  If  it  be  examined  at  this  time  with 
a lens  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a lot  of  fine,  upright,  brown 
threads,  each  bearing  a fruit  or  “conidium  ” at  its  tip. 
These  conidia  are  the  reproductive  luxlies,  and  can  be 
curried  from  diseased  to  healthy  plants  on  currents  of  air. 
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L-lotliing,  or  iiisuots.  yonietiuiow  the  loavc's  dry  iij)  and 
fall  to  tlie  grouiul,  wluai  tlu‘  “ niyctdiuin  ” ])ivi..i(‘nt  i)i  the 
tissues  (juifkly  grows,  fnnuing  cnhwclj-lilsc  Ilircads,  w Idrli 


AM>  MELON  LEAF  BLUIVU  (UK  HOOS  roK  A ,\l  KI.O  N I 


I,  L‘a(  : 2.  .Mairnilied  \iew  of  ilio  ry  I-'riiit 

(I'roin  Jh)urd  of  .\>rricii]turi‘  I.c'jiflct .) 


Min  on  lli('  surface  ol  the  soil,  ])i'od neing  more  eoni<lia. 
hailing  iood,  the  di«ease  passes  info  a rrsiing  slate,  in 
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form  it  may  remain  inactive  in  tlie  Koil  from  season 
to  season,  only  to  sin-ing  into  life  again  on  the  advent  of 
warmth  and  moisture.  These  latter  conditions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  pest,  and  so  it  can  only  attack 
plants  under  glass,  attempts  to  inoculate  plants  grown 
outside  liaving  failed.  There  is  said  to  be  no  risk  of  in- 
fection from  the  seeds. 

Kembdibs. — The  foliage  should  be  kept  as  hardy  as  pos- 
sible by  the  admittance  of  plenty  of  air,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere should  not  be  kept  any  moister  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Spraying  in  anticipation,  with  a solu- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  potassium  suljthide  in  three  gal- 
lons of  water,  adding  two  ounces  of  soft  soap,  is  recom- 
mended. The  under  sides  of  the  leaves  should  be  carefully 
sprayed  and  the  soil  well  drenched  with  the  solution  if  the 
disease  is  present.  Diseased  leaves  should  be  removed 
and  burnt.  After  a crop  has  been  taken  out  the  soil 
should  be  soaked  with  a solution  of  Jeyes’  Fluid  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water — or  Formula  11  be  used. 

Cucumber  Mildew  (Oidium  erysiphoides). — A form 
of  mildew  or  white  mould  which  occasionally  attacks  the 
foliage  of  the  cucumber  and  melon,  forming  white  blotches 
on  the  surface.  Plants  attacked  soon  become  sickly  and 
fail. 

Pemedy.— Thoroughly  coat  the  surface  of  the  leaves  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  applied  by  means  of  a sulphurator, 
directly  the  mould  is  seen. 

Cucumber  Rot  (Hypochnus  cucumeris). — -V  fungus 
which,  in  the  form  of  a grey,  film-like  growth,  attacks  the 
stems  of  cucumbers  near  the  soil,  causing  them  to  die. 

Remedies.— Pub  a little  lime  on  the  base  of  the  stems. 
Burning  the  infected  roots  and  stems  will  prevent  the  dis- 
ease spreading. 

Lettuce  Mildew  (Bremia  lactiicre). — A minute  fun- 
gus  which  covem  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  let- 
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tuue,  chicory,  and  wild  coin^josite  plants  generally,  with  a 
fine  white  mould.  In  course  of  time  the  infected  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  die. 

Kbmeuies.— The  safest  remedy  is  to  pull  up  and  burn 
every  plant  infected.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  spray  the 
plants  with  fungicides,  on  account  of  the  ])oisonous  iiro- 
perties  of  the  latter. 


Mint  Rust  (Ihiccinia  menthw).— This  i.s  a fungus 
wliicli  attacks  tlie  stems  of  mint  and  allieil  plants,  causing 
them  to  become  swollen  and  distorted,  and  utterly  spoik 
mg  the  crop  from  a market  point  of  view.  The'  fungus 
appeal's  first  in  orange-coloured  masses  on  the  stems,  and 
later  on  as  blackish-brown  ])ow<lery  pustules  on  the  leaves 

Remedy.— There  is  only  one,  and  that  is  of  a drastic 
character,  namely,  lift  the  infected  plants  and  burn  them. 
It  is  useless  applying  fungicides.  Dress  the  ground  after- 
wards with  ground  lime,  and  grow  mint  in  a fresh  jdot. 

Mushroom  Disease._-Mnshrooms  are  sometimes 
attackt'd  m an  early  period  of  their  growth  by  a minute 
pai'asitic  fungus  (Hypomyces  perniciosus),  the  mycelium 
ot  winch  develops  in  the  mushroom  and  causes  the  stem 
R)  assume  a swollen,  bulbous-like  mass  of  growth.  The 
infected  mushroom  consequently  tails  to  grow  properly, 
and  the  stem  eventually  changes  into  a putrid  mass,  emit- 
ting a disagreeable  smell.  The  spores  of  the  parasite  are, 
no  doubt,  introduced  into  the  mushroom  bed  with  the 
spa\\n  or  the  manure.  Other  diseases  attacking  the 
mushroom  are  the  Tuft  Mould  (Gliocladmm  agaracinum) 
which  causes  mushrooms  to  crack  and  decay;  and  the 
.Mushroom  Mould  (.Mycogone  alba),  which  distorts  the 
gills  and  renders  the  crop  unfit  for  use. 

Remedies.— Any  mushrooms  which  do  not  develop  jiro- 
peily,  or  have  swollen  stems,  with  scarcely  any  cajis  or 
heiwls  to  them,  should  be  removed  and  burnt.  lii  the  case 
of  a severe  attack,  remove  the  whole  of  the  manure  and 
will  right  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  beds,  and 
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then  spray  the  roof,  walls,  and  floor  of  the  mushroom 
house  with  a solution  of  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper 
to  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  The  spraying  should  be  done 


lU.SHROOM  DISEASE  (HTrOMTCBS  rEJiMCIOSr.S). 
,u.es  mmliroom^to  grow  with  swollen  and  distorted  stems. 
[By  permission  of  tlie  Bonrd  of  Agricnlturo.j 


three  times,  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  During  this  pemxl 
-een  the  hm.se  warm  and  moist  to  encourage  the  fungi 
i g o to  easily  killto  b,  ibe  co,,,™  eolutio,,. 
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Onion  Mildew  (Peronospora  schleideiM).— A fungus 
which  frequently  does  serious  injury  to  the  onion  crop. 
It  occuns  in  the  form  of  a mould  on  the  leaves.  At  first 
its  presence  may  be  detected  by  yellowish  patches,  fol- 
lowed later  by  a white,  and  then  a greyish-lilac  mould. 
The  disease  causes  the  leaves  to  shrivel  and  the  growth 
of  the  bulb  to  be  stunted. 

Remedies. — Mix  two  parts  of  slaked  lime  with  one  of 
suljihur,  and  dust  the  jilante  early  in  the  morning  whilst 
the  dew  is  on  the  foliage.  Spraying  the  foliage  with  a 
solution  of  suljihide  of  potassium  and  water  (Formula  23) 
is  another  good  remedy.  All  diseased  plants  should  be 
promptly  burnt,  and  onions  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  for  three  yeare. 

Onion  Rust  (Puccinia  porri).— This  fungus  attacks 
both  onions  and  chives.  It  forms  reddish-brown  pustules 
on  the  leaves,  and  often  destroys  the  whole  crop. 

Remedy. — The  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  burn  all  in- 
fected foliage. 

Onion  Scab  (Vermicularia  circinians).— Fortunately 
not  a very  common  disease.  It  appears  in  the  form  of 
smaU  black  velvety  tufts,  disposed  in  concentric  circles 
on  the  outer  scales  of  the  bulbs.  These  black  patches 
disfigure,  the  bulbs,  and  practically  render  them  unusable. 
Generally  speaking,  the  disease  manifests  itself  most  on 
fully-grown  bulbs. 

Remedies.— When  storing  the  bulbs  reject  every  one  pos- 
sessing the  faintest  tinge  of  the  Scab,  otherwise  the  fun- 
gus will  infect  the  healthy  bulbs  and  spoil  them.  Dis- 
eased bulbs  should  not  be  left  on  the  ground,  but  be 
promptly  burnt. 

Onion  Sclerotinia  (Sclerotinia  bulborum). — A fun- 
goid disease  appearing  in  early  summer  in  the  form  of 
yellow  blotches  on  the  leaves,  followed  by  an  oliv^-brown 
mould.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  eventually  descends 
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to  the  bulbs,  and  develops  into  a blackish  mould  which 
completely  covers  them. 

Kemedibs. — Spray  the  foliage  directly  the  yellow  patches 
appear  with  the  Woburn  Bordeaux  Emulsion  (Formula  21) 
or  Sulphide  of  Potassium  (Formula  23).  When  lifting  the 
crop  reject  and  burn  every  diseased  bulb.  In  the  ease  of 


MILDEW  OF  rAHSXirS  (PL.\SMASl>OUA  XIVKA). 
r . n A sDOtted  Dai'sniii  ; Ii,  ConicliopUorD  bearing  cinioia  (yiore.p  x 

ICO  c Mature ’c^nidVim  dividing  X .500;  rf.  Conidium  after  division,  the  form;., 
tion  of  zoospores,  x 500;  e,  Zoospore  with  cilia,  x oOO 


a bad  attack,  do  not  grow  onions  on  the  same  plot  for 
three  years. 

Onion  Smut  (Uroeystis  cepula^). — This  is  a black 
mould  (fungus)  which  attacks  seedling  onions  and  speedily 
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kills  them.  At  first  the  leaves  are  attacked,  and  then 
the  bulbs. 

Eemedt. — The  only  remedy  known  is  to  pull  up  and 
burn  all  infected  plants. 

Parsnip  Mildew  (Plasmopara  nivea). — The  roots  of 
pamnips  are  sometimes  attacked  by  the  foregoing  fungus, 
which  causes  the  former  to  become  putrescent  and  unfit 
for  food  or  sale. 

Kemedy. — All  roots  that  show  signs  of  going  rotten 
should  be  promptly  burnt,  to  destroy  the  fungus  and  pre- 
vent the  latter  spreading  another  season. 

Pea  Mildew  (Erysiphe  Martii). — A fungus,  or  mil- 
dew, which  attacks  peas  very  badly  in  some  seasons,  and 
practically  ruins  the  crop.  The  fungus  first  turns  the 
leaves  of  a yellow  tint,  then  coats  the  surface  with  a fine 
white  growth,  similar  to  ordinary  mildew.  Soon  after 
this  dense  coating  becomes  dotted  with  small  black  bodies 
containing  the  spores  of  the  mildew.  The  disease  is  more 
prevalent  in  very  dry  or  very  wet  seasons. 

Kembdies.  — Spray  with  sulphide  of  potassium  and  water 
(Formula  23)  if  the  mildew  attacks  the  foliage  only  very 
slightly;  if  badly,  the  best  plan  is  to  burn  the  plants. 

Pea.  Spot  (Ascochyta  pisi). — A fungoid  disease  which 
attacks  the  j^ods  of  peas,  causing  pale  spots  to  form  on 
them  and  making  them  more  or  less  deformed  in  shape. 
Not  a serious  disease. 

Eemedibs. — Spraying  with  the  Wobmm  Bordeaux  Emid- 
sion  (Formula  21)  if  very  prevalent;  gathering  and  burn- 
ing the  infested  pods  in  isolated  cases. 

Radish  Mildew  (Peronospora  parasitica). — Not  a 
serious  disease.  It  attacks  the  foliage  in  the  form  of  a 
white  mould  or  mildew. 

Kemeuy.  — Spraying  with  a Sulphide  of  Potassium  Solu- 
tion (Formula  48). 
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Seedling  Cabbage  Disease  (Olpiclium  brassiciL-)- 

A fungoid  disease  which  attacks  young  plants  of  the 
cabbage  family,  causing  the  stem  to  droop  and  the  plant 
to  die.  It  appears  to  infect  jjlants  growing  in  moist  posi- 
tions only. 

Hemeuies. — Burn  all  plants  that  suddenly  droop  and 
die,  and  form  the  seed-bed  in  warm,  dry  positions  only. 

Seedling  Pea  Blight  (Brachysporium  pisi). — This 
fungus  attacks  peas  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth, 
forms  black  patches  on  the  foliage,  and  causes  them  to 
die. 

Kemedt.  — Spray  with  sulphide  of  potassium  and  water 
(Formula  23). 


PEA  SPOT  (ASCOOHYTA  PISI). 

A disea0e  attacking  the  pods  of  culinarj'  and  sweet  peas. 

Spinach  Mould  (Peronospora  effusa). — A fungus 
which  infests  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  spinach  and 
allied  plants.  It  forms  patches  of  greyish-lilac  mould, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  will  rapidly  spread  and  destroy 
tile  crop.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  very  common.  Weeds 
like  the  Goose-foot  (Ghenopodium)  should  not  bo  alloweil 
to  gi'ow  where  s])inaeh  is  cultivated,  as  the  fungus  is  par- 
tial to  this  jilaiit. 

ItEMEDY.  —Collect  and  burn  all  infected  foliage. 
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Turnip  Bacterial  Disease. — A new  dlisease  attack- 
ing turnips  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.L.S.,  describes  it  thus: 
“ In  the  worst  carses  the  young  leaves  had  disappeared 
from  the  crown,  or  were  rotting  away;  the  outer,  older 
leaves  also  showed  signs  of  wilting;  their  stalks  were  de- 
caying at  the  base,  and  a number  of  lateral  buds  were 
shooting  up  from  the  axils  of  these  older  leaves.  As  a 
rule,  the  outer  skin  of  the  turnip  was  intact.  In  some 
instances  the  top  was  as  if  scooped  out,  and  the  depression 
lined  by  a whitish,  slimj^  substance.  In  others  injury  had 
further  penetrated  to  the  base  of  the  turnip,  and  the  whole 
centre  was  a mass  of  rotten  pulp.  Even  in  the  plants  less 
seriously  affected  it  was  evident  from  the  condition  of  the 
younger  leaves  that  they  were  being  cut  off  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  root.  Some  of  the  turnips  had  wounds 
at  the  side  or  base,  which  formed  starting  points  of  attack, 
in  addition  to  the  injury  at  the  top  of  the  bulb.  One  or 
two  were  suffering  from  ‘ Finger-and-Toe,’  which  was,  of 
course,  quite  distinct  from  the  rottenness  that  was  de- 
stroying the  turnips.”  A carefvd  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  leaf  and  bulb  was  made,  and  this  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  injury  was  due  to  bacteria,  which  had  gained 
access  to  the  living  plants  between  the  bases  of  the  young 
leaves  or  through  the  broken  surface  of  the  bulb.  These 
bacteria  were  advancing  into  the  substance  of  the  turnip 
from  cell  to  cell,  destroying  the  tissues  as  they  went. 
Sections  were  taken  from  the  diseased  parts  and  examined, 
and  myriads  of  the  bacteria  were  seen  in  the  cells.  The 
same  bacteria  (exceedingly  minute,  motile,  cylindrical 
rods)  were  also  found  in  the  slimy  substance  from  the 
cavity  at  the  top  of  the  turnips. 

Ubmeijies. — As  this  disease  has  only  recently  been  dis- 
covered, any  remedies  must  be  more  or  less  of  a specula- 
tive character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  diseased 
turnips  should  be  placed  in  layers,  with  quicklime  be- 
tween, then  covered  with  earth  and  allowed  to  decay. 
The  lime  will  kill  the  bacteria,  and  the  decomposed  matter 
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may  afterwards  bo  used  as  manure.  Another  suggestion 
IS  not  to  grow  turnip, s on  the  same  land  for  several  years 
until  the  bacteria  has  been  starved  out. 

White  Rust  (Cystopus  candidus).— A fungus  which 
attacks  the  foliage  of  radishes,  cress,  cabbage,  and  horse- 
radish, causing  the  parte  affected  to  be  distorted,  and 
more  or  less  snowy-white  in  colour. 

Kemeuy.— Gather  and  burn  every  infected  leaf.  The 
fungus  can  only  attack  plants  whilst  in  their  seedling 
stage. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POTATO  PESTS. 

A INSECTS. 

Colorado  Beetle  (Doryjrhora  decemlineata). — A pest 
of  American  origin.  The  female  beetle  is  just  under  half 
an  inch  in  length,  the  male  being  slightly^  smaller,  and 
the  colour  is  yellow  marked  with  five  longitudinal  dark 
lines  on  each  wing-case.  The  legs  are  red,  and  the  wings 
of  a rosy  tint.  The  eggs  are  oval,  orange  in  colour,  and 
deiiosited  in  clusters  of  nine  to  forty  under  each  leaf.  The 
larval  are  of  a dull  red'dish-brown  colour,  and  about  an 
inch  long  when  fully  grown.  They  feed  ravenously  on 
the  foliage  till  they  attain  maturity,  then  descend  and 
pupate  in  the  soil.  In  America  several  broods  are  pro- 
duced in  one  season.  The  beetles  are  very"  hardy,  and 
survive  the  winter  in  the  soil  or  among  rough  herbage. 

IiEMEjjiiis. — Fortunately,  this  ]ie.st  has  not  been  seen  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  but  if  it  should  make  its 
aiipearanee  it  is  well  to  remember  that  under  the  Hcstruc- 
tivo  Insects  and  Pests  Act,  1008,  immediate  notification 
thereof  must  bo  sent  to  tlie  local  insiiector  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  See  Chapter  V.,  Part  VII. 
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Potato  Bug  (Lygus  solani). — Active  little  insecte  fur- 
inshed  with  a rostrum,  or  beak,  by  means  of  which  they 
puncture  the  leaves  and  feed  on  the  sap.  They  have 


Fiff  1-ygus  Salani,  magnified;  c,  Nat.  size;  21,  T-arva  stage  magnified; 
d Natf  size’.  Fig-  27,  Lygus  urabellatnnim  magnified  ; g,  Nat.  size. 

nreen,  shining  bodies,  are  most  abundant  in  August,  and 
do  similar  injury  to  the  foliage  as  that  done  by  the  Fiog 
Fly. 

Remedy.  — Same  as  for  the  Frog  Fly. 


POTATO  FirOG-FLY  (EUPTEHYX  SOl.ANI). 
Sliowinj  flies  nnt.  eizc  nnd  largely  inapnifleil. 


Potato  Frog  Fly  (Euiitcryx  solani). — .V  small  grecn- 
ish  dy  which  may  bo  seen  hopping  about  potato  foliage 
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in  August  and  September.  The  flies  suck  out  the  sap 
fiom  the  leaves  by  means  of  a bealc,  or  rostrum,  and  their 
small  gieen  larvie  also  pierce  the  cuticles  of  the  leaves, 
feed  on  the  sap,  rupture  the  cellular  tissue,  and  severely 
check  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  flies  run  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  leaf  when  disturbed,  and  also  hop 
about  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

IIemehy.  Spi'ay  with  an  insecticide  (Formula  11). 


DE.\TH-S-HE.\D  MOTH  (SPHINX  .\TI!01>0S). 
Showing-  moth,  larva,  and  chryealifi. 


Miscellaneous  Pests._Iu  addition  to  those  already 
described  m this  cliapter,  the  Wireworm,  various  Mille- 
pedes, the  larvae  of  several  moths,  as  the  Dart,  Heart  an<l 
l)art.  Death  s Head  Motli,  and  Yellow  Underwing  Moth; 
al«w  Slugs  and  Snails,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  fully  iil 
other  sections  of  this  work 
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B DISEASES. 

American  Potato  Disease. — A fungoid  disease 
said  to  have  come  from  America  attacked  potato  ci'ops  in 
this  country  a year  or  so  ago.  The  fungus  is  said  to  he 
a species  of  Rhizoctonia,  which  covers  the  tubers  with  a 
purplish  m3^celium,  and  develops  root-like  sclerotia  which 
penetrate  the  surrounding  soil.  The  effect  of  an  attack  is 
to  restrict  development  of  the  young  tubers  and  produce 
a uiseless  crop. 

liEMBDiE.s. — Burn  all  infected  tubers  and  haulm.  Dress 
the  soil  in  winter  with  ground  lime  at  the  rate  of  Icwt. 
per  twelve  square  yards. 


American  Potato  Scab  (Oospora  scabie.s). — A dis- 
ease prevalent  in  America,  but  not  common  in  England. 
It  has  a similar  effect  upon  the  tubers  to  the  Potato  Scab. 

Remedies.— Authorities  say  that  the  presence  of  lime  in 
the  soil  encourages  the  development  of  this  disease ; so  that 
lime  should  not  be  used  in  the  event  of  the  disease  attack- 
ing the  croi>s.  Steeping  the  tubers  in  the  formalin  solu- 
tion advised  for  the  Potato  Scab  will  destroy  the  fungus. 


Black-leg:,  or  Stem  Rot. — This  disease  is  said  to 
be  caused  by  a bacteria  (Bacillus  phy  top  thorns).  Realises 
the  leaves  to  wilt  and  turn  yellow,  the  stems  to  be  covered 
with  brownish  stains,  and  eventually  to  become  rotten. 
The  disease  is  more  active  in  hot,  damp  weather,  and 
seriously  affects  the  value  of  late  crops  especially.  Car- 
rots, turnips,  marrows,  and  mangolds  are  said  to  be  simi- 
larly affected.  The  disease  also  affects  the  tubers. 

Remedies.— Pull  up  and  burn  infected  haulm.  Do  not 
plant  cut  sets.  Secure  seed  from  a source  whence  the 
disease  has  not  appeared.  Lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  favourable  to  spreading  the 

disease. 


Leaf  Curl.  — A fungoid 
prevalent  in  this  countr\. 


disease  wliicli  has  long  been 
It  causes  tbe  foliage  to  curl  at 
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the  edges,  and  later  to  develop  mottled  spots  thereon  ; also 
to  become  stunted  in  growth.  The  disease  may  be’ con- 
veyed by  spores  in  the  soil  or  floating  spores  in  the  air. 

Remedies. — Burn  all  diseased  haulm  and  tubers.  Avoi<l 
planting  sets  containing  red  streaks  in  the  flesh.  Dress 
the  soil  with  ground  lime  in  wintei-,  aiul  sprinkle  Kainit 
thinly  along  the  drills  at  planting  time. 

Leaf  Spot — A fungoid  disease,  attacking  the  foliage 
late  m the  season,  causing  brown  spots  to  form  and  these 
eventually  to  become  dry  and  fall  out,  thus  producing 
holes  in  the  leaves.  The  effect  is  cessation  of  growth  ol' 
the^  tubers  and  a light  crop,  fkibers  not  affected. 

^liEMEUiES.  Spray  with  Woburn  Borileaux  Emulsion 
(I'oimula  21),  as  advised  for  Potato  Disease,  and  burn  all 
infected  foliage. 

Potato  Disease  (Phytophthora  infestans).-This  is 
the  dreaded  disease  which  commits  so  much  havoc  among 
the  potato  crop  in  wet  seasons.  It  first  manifeshs  itself 
in  the  form  of  brown  patches  on  the  leaves,  followed  by 
curling  of  the  latter,  and  finally  by  their  becoming  black 
and  decayed.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a fungus,  the 
mycelium  of  which  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  leaves 
and  destroys  them.  In  due  course  the  mycelium  develojis 
what  are  technically  known  as  conidiophores,  or  tiny  stems 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  a mould  on  the  surface.  On 
the  conidiophores  are  borne  conidia,  which  give  birth  to 
zoopores.  These,  coming  in  contact  with  globules  of 
water,  emit  germ  tubes  that  penetrate  the  epidermis  of 
the  leaf  or  tuber,  and  eventually  form  the  mycelium  which 
does  so  much  mischief  to  the  tissues.  The  mycelium  will 
often  lie  dormant  in  the  tubers  all  the  winter,  and  start 
into  activity  when  new  growth  begins  in  the  soil.  The 
disease  is  mostly  prevalent  in  rainy  seasons.  The  fungus 
also  attacks  tomato  plants  grown  in  a moist,  stagnant 
atmosphere,  the  spores  under  such  conditions  easily  ger- 
minating, followed  by  the  development  of  thread-like 
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growths,  whicli  penetrate  the  cells,  destroy  tlie  cdiloro- 
phyll,  and  cause  tlie  decay  of  the  leaf  and  fruit. 

IIemedies. — Once  the  disease  has  made  itself  irianifest 
the  only  remedy  is  to  burn  the  infected  haulm  and  tubers. 
On  no  account  should  either  be  allowed  to  lie  on  tlie 
ground  or  be  given  to  pigs,  as  the  disease  will  retain  its 
vitality  and  reapjiear  the  next  year.  Nor  should  tubers 
from  infected  crops  be  used  as  “ seed.”  Of  late  years  pre- 
ventive measures  have  been  adopted  with  great  success, 
hlpraying  in  good  time — early  in  Jul_)-,  again  about  the 
miildle  of  the  month,  and  lastly  at  the  end  of  the  month — 
before  the  disease  appeal's  with  the  Woburn  Bordeaux 
I'lmulsion  (Formula  21),  or  the  (Mixture  (Formula  ‘20)  is 
a sure  and  safe  preventive. 

Potato  Rot.  — Dry  and  Wet  Hot  of  potato  tubers  is 
said  to  he  caiused  by  two  fungi,  I’eriola  tomentosa  and 
Fusarium  solani.  The  tubers  in  one  case  become  rotten, 
although  dry,  and  in  the  other  wet  and  rotten.  These 
diseases  attach  the  tubers  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  in  the 
stoi’C. 

liEMEiiiES. — Dressing  the  infected  land  with  gi'ound-liiiie 
at  the  rate  of  Icwt.  per  twelve  sijuare  yards  in  winter  will 
kill  the  mycelium  present  in  the  soil.  All  infected  tubers 
should  be  burnt,  not  given  to  the  pigs. 

Potato  Scab  (Sorosporium  scabies). — .V  fungoid  dis- 
ease which  causes  olive-coloured,  scab-like  enpitions  of  a 
superficial  nature  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers, 
which  render  them  unsightly.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
])ei'iment  that  tubers  grown  in  sour  soils,  or  where  arti- 
ficial manures  containing  acids,  as  superiihosphates  and 
dissolved  bones,  have  been  lavishly  used,  are  most  sus- 
cejitible  to  infection. 

Hembdies.— As  a |)i'evenlive  of  Scab,  jilace  the  seed 
tubers  in  a coarse  sack,  an<l  stee]')  (his  for  two  hoiii's  piioi 
to  ))lanting  in  a solution  of  formalin  and  water — half  a iiint 
of  cnnimercial  formalin  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  After 
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doing  this,  spread  the  tubers  out  to  di’y,  then  2)lant.  Soils 
that  are  periodically  limed  are  reputed  to  be  less  likely 
to  i^roinote  the  development  of  the  disease.  Sprinkling 
flower's  of  sulphur  along  the  trenches  before  planting  is 
also  said  to  be  a good  preventive  remedy. 

Sclerotium  Disease  (Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum). — 
This  is  a fungoid  disease  which  attacks  the  stems  of 
potatoes  just  above  the  ground.  It  is  iir  the  form  of  a 
white  mould,  which  gradually  creeps  up  the  stems  and 


POTATO  SCAB 


[Photo:  H.  A.  Smith. 
DI9E1ASE. 


Thia  disease  (.^’orosporium  scabieo)  causes  olive-coloured  scahe  to  form  on 
the  tuber*?. 


develops  into  small  black  bodies  called  sclerotia.  When 
the  latter  stage  is  reached  the  stem  becomes  limp,  withers, 
and  dies,  seriously  checking  the  growth  of  the  tubers.  In 
dry  weather  the  white  mould  is  not  apparent  on  the  outer- 
surface,  the  disease  being  more  active  within. 

liEMKiJY. — All  foliage  showing  any  indication  of  the 
disease  should  be  burnt,  otherwise  the  disease  will  attack 
a future  crop.  It  a])pears  that  beans,  peas,  marrows, 
cucumbers,  and  turnips  are  liable  to  bo  attacked  also. 
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Spindle  Disease. — A fungoid  disease  ib  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  iDotato  fubei’s  producing  weak,  spindly  shoots 
in  spring,  and  consequently  refusing  to  produce  new 
tubers. 

Remedy. — The  only  remedy  is  not  to  plant  tubers  that 
produce  spindly,  weak  growths. 

Wart  or  Black  Scab  Disease. — This  is  a coin- 
pai'ativ’ely  new  disease,  which  has  rapidly  spread  through- 


[Photo:  H.  A. 

POTATO  IM-ECTED  WITH  BLACK  SCAB  DISEASE. 

The  tuber  lia£  its  ono  end  distorted  by  a warty-like  growtli  due  to  the 
action  of  tlie  fungus. 


out  the  country,  inflicting  serious  damage  upon  the  potato 
cro]).  So  serious,  indeed,  has  it  become  the  last  year  or 
so  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have,  under 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Destructive  Insects 
and  Bests  Acts,  1877-1007,  scheduled  it  as  a notifiable 
diseases.  The  disease  (Svnchilrimnn  endobiotienm) 
attacks  the  tubers  in  the  first  instance  by  means  of  si)ores. 
Tliese  give  birth  to  mycelium,  which  vegetate  m the  eyes 
of  the  tubers,  and  eventually  ])rod\ice  black,  s]iongy. 
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wrinkled  warts  or  scabs  over  the  tuber,  and  render  it  quite 
unfit  to  eat.  The  same  disease  is  said  to  attack  beet  and 
mangolds,  and  the  spores  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for 
several  years. 

IIemkdies. — It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  grower  who 
finds  tubers  covered  with  the  blacdc  warts  to  send  a speci- 
men or  two  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4, 
Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  accompanied  by  his  fidl 
name  and  address.  The  Board  will  then  deal  with  the 
disposal  of  the  infected  crop  and  a<lvise  as  to  treatmci^t 
of  the  soil.  Failure  to  rej^ort  the  disease  renders  the 
grower  liable  to  a penalty  of  £10.  See  Chapter  V.,  Part 

vir. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


INSECTS,  MITES, 

— Thesp  ofton  prove  very  troulilesome  in  borders 
and  on'lawns,  owing  to  their  throwing  up  heaps  of  sod  aiul 

loosening  the  earth  or  turf.  ^ n i + 

Eemedies.— Tlie  most  practicable  remedy  is  to  find  out 
their  nests,  make  a hole  a foot  deep  in  the  centre,  then 
pour  in  half  an  ounce  of  disulphide  of  carbon  .and  imme- 
diately seal  the  hole  with  soil.  The  fmnes  will  asphyxiate 
the  ants.  Eepeat  the  dose  a fortnight  aiterwards.  Ee- 
member,  the  carbon  is  volatile  and  indammable,  so  do 
not  smoke  when  using  it.  For  getting  rid  of 
walks  add  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  ten  parts  of  vatei, 
and  saturate  the  surface  therewith. 

Aphides. '—Four  species  of  Aphides  infest  flower  garden 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  Common  Creont1> 
liophalosiphon  dianthi),  the  Eose 

■nsad  Sweet  Pea  Aphis  Sophonophoia  pisi).  ami  tiu 
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glutinous  substance  called,  honeydew.  The  fourth  infests 
the  roots  and  stems  of  the  auricula.  They  are  covere<l 
with  a woolly  down,  and  suck  the  sap  out  of  the  cells. 

ffEMBDiBS. — For  the  first  kinds  spray  with  a Hoap  and 
Quassia  Solution  (No.  14),  or  with  one  of  the  advertised 
insecticides.  For  the  Hoot  Aphis  lift  the  plants,  well 
wash  their  roots  in  soaj)y  water  and  replant  in  a fresh 
site. 

Bulb  Mite  (llhizoglyphus  echinojnis). — This  is  an 
almost  micrcsco])ic  creature,  whicdi  feeds  on  the  hulbs  of 
tulips,  lilies,  and  onions,  and  the  roots  of  dahlias,  pota- 
toes, vines,  eucharis,  etc.  Their  presence  may  he  de- 
tected on  plants  hy  small  reddish  scales  on  the  hulhs  or 
roots,  and  by  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  foliage.  They 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a powerful  lens. 

IxBMEUiBS. — (1)  'J’he  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  hum  all 
infested  bulbs  and  the  soil  they  have  heen  gz’own  in.  (2) 
Wash  the  bzdhs,  before  planting  or  potting,  in  a solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  water  (one  ounce  to  three 
gallons).  (3)  Fumigating  in  a closed  chamber  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carhon.  Use  one  pint  of  carbon  to  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  space.  A dangerous  remedy,  however,  as  the  gas 
is  highly  poisonous,  and  must  not  he  heated.  Nor  must 
a light  of  any  kind,  not  even  a lighted  cigar,  cigarette, 
or  ))ipc,  be  used  near,  otherwise  the  gas  will  ignite  and 
explode. 

Carnation  Magrgot. — The  cai’nation  maggot  is  a 
terrible  foe.  Fully  grown,  it  measures  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  izi  length,  and  is  of  a yellowish-white  colour.  Its 
parent  is  a small  fly,  named  Hylcmia  nigrescens.  This 
fly  deposits  its  egg  or  eggs  in  or  on  the  leaf,  and  these 
subsequently  hatch  into  maggots  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  eat  theii’  way  just  under  the  skin  of  the  leaf 
to  the  centre  of  the  shoot.  Here  they  feed  oir  the  pith, 
and  consequently  kill  the  ])lant.  Their  presence  in  the 
leaves  may  be  detected  by  thin  whitish  lines  or  streaks 
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caused  by  the  maggots  eating  the  parenchyma,  or  inner 
tissue,  and  leaving  only  the  outer  skin. 

Eembdies. — If  y'ou  see  any  of  these  lines  in  the  leaves 
examine  them  carefully  with  a magnifying  glass.  11  tlie 
larva3  are  present  they  should  be  removed  with  the  point 
of  a darning-needle  or  penknife.  If  no  larvaj  are  seen,  and 
the  shoot  appears  to  be  withering,  jmll  out  its  point  and 
slit  the  stem  open,  when  one  or  more  maggots  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  jiith ; if  not,  slit  the  other  portion  of  the 
stem  until  the  culprits  are  found.  The  parts  removed, 


/' 


CAini.VGE  MOTH  AXD  CATERPILLAR. 
Tlio  larva!  feed  on  geriniiums,  ilahlias,  etc. 


together  with  dead  plants,  should  be  immediately  burnt 
to  destroy  the  eggs,  larvte,  or  pupas  that  may  have  escaped 
notice.  This  is  the  only  way  to  grapple  with  the  maggot. 
It  is  a tedious  one,  we  admit,  but  so  far  no  better  remedy 
has  been  discovered.  Experienced  growers  say  that  large 
iilants  are  rarely  attacked,  cuttings  and  layers  appearing 
to  suffer  tlie  most.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  Die 
presence  of  a maggot  in  a shoot  may  be  detected  by  giving 
the  point  a gentle  pull.  If  the  maggot  is  within  the  shoot 
will  easily  come  asunder,  and  the  hole  made  by  the  foimei 
will  be  seen. 
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Caterpillars — Numerouis  Caterpillars  iiii'est  ilower 
garden  plants,  either  gnawing  the  leaves,  the  shoots,  or 
the  roots.  These  are  the  larvic  of  various  sjrecies  of  butter- 
flies and  moths.  The  larvte  of  the  Lai'ge  White  Butter- 
fly (Pieris  hrassicie)  feed  on  many  plants.  They  are  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  spotted  with  black.  The  Small  White 
Butterfly  (Pieris  rapaj)  has  green  larvae,  spotted  on  each 
side  with  yellow.  Both  are  partial  to  annual  and  peren- 
nial plants.  The  Cabbage  Moth  (Mamestra  brassiere)  has 
fat,  <lark  greyish  larvro  marked  with  black  and  white, 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  dahlias,  geraniums,  and 
garden  plants  generally,  doing  considerable  harm.  The 


YELLOW  L’XDEU-WI.NG  .MOTH  AND  LAltVA. 

Small  Ermine  Moth  (Hyponomeuta  padellus)  produce 
small  cutej'pillars  of  a grey  or  brown  colour,  spotted  with 
black,  which  live  in  communities  protected  by  a web. 
Iheso  pests  infest  hawthorn  and  euonymus  hedges  and 
sliiubs,  and  soon  devour  the  foliage  unless  cleared.  The 
dark  hairy  larvie  of  the  Tiger  Moth  also  feed  on  the  holly- 
hock,  wallflower,  etc.  The  larvic  of  the  Winter  Moth, 
Vapourer  Moth,  Buff  Tip  Moth,  Yellow  Under-wing  Moth, 
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and  many  other  genera,  infest  rose  trees  and  devour  the 
foliage. 

Kkmedies. — In  each  and  every  case  the  beet  remedies 
are  hand-picking,  or  syringing,  or  spraying  with  the  insecti- 
cides advised  for  Aphides.  In  the  autumn  and  winter, 
too,  a careful  eye  should  be  kept  upon  the  soil  when  being 
dug,  and  the  pupie  of  these  pests  picked  out  and  given  to 
poultry.  An  application  of  Apterite,  Kilogi’ub,  or  Yapo- 
I'ite,  forked  or  dug  in  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  eight 


TIGEH  MOTH  (OHELONIA  CA.TA)  AED  LAHTA. 
The  cntrni'I'!'''  known  ns  the  “MooEy  He.nr. 


square  yards  in  autumn,  will  do  much  to  destroy  larMv 
or  ]nipic  in  the  soil. 


Cuckoo  Spit,  or  Froghepper  (rhiknus  spuma- 
,.;as).— This  pest  is  closely  related  to  the  Aphides,  onl.v 
larcrer  The  perfect  insects  are  most  abundant  in  t ie 
auUimii,  and  the  male  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  i s 
habit  of  leaping  from  plant  to  plant  i ^I'^t'irbed.  T 
female  'ays  her  eggs  on  the  plant,  and  these  hatth  in  dm 
coume,  into  six-legged  greenish  grubs,  with  yellow  bellies. 
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Tliey  at  once  commence  to  feed  on  tlie  Htn>ot<s,  isncking 
tlie  juices  liy  ineanB  of  a powerfid  trunk,  with  which  tliey 
pierce  the  epidermis.  As  the  sucking  proceeds  they 
gradually  exude  a frothy  substance  through  their  bodies, 
which  completely  hides  them  from  A'iew.  On  removing 
the  covering  the  larva  will  dart  away  to  the  opposite  side 


[Photo:  J.  0.  Blnkej’. 

KltOGHOPl’KR  OR  CUCKOO  SPIT  FLIES  AND  LAliV.E. 

The  frothy-looking  on  the  .shoot  concoals  tlie  larvio,  which  suck  out 

the  sa-i).  On  each  eitle  the  in^’cta  and  larva:  are  shown  in  different  sta*^cs*ot‘ 
tlevcloimicnt.  ° 


of  the  shoot  to  escajie  observation,  and,  as  soon  as  all  is 
quiet  again,  it  will  start  in  a fresh  s])ot,  and  re-cover  itself 
with  froth.  If  allow'ed  to  remain  long  on  the  ])Iants  the 
larvie  will  crip'|ile  the  shoots  considerably;  therefore  take 
prompt  steps  for  their  removal.  In  some  seasons  they 
are  very  partial  to  outdoor  chrysanthemums,  and  dozens 
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of  frothy  lumpb  will  be  seen  on  the  shoots.  Other  species 
of  Frogflies  also  attack  the  leaves  of  salvias  and  many 
other  plants  in  summer. 

Eemedibs. — Tile  most  effective  mode  of  eradication  is 
to  grasp  the  larva  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  crush 
it.°To  make  sure  of  seizing  it,  blow  oft  the  froth  first.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  do  it  with  your  finger^,  remove  the 
larva  with  an  aphis  brush 


Rvringing  with  one  of  the 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Bla.ko.v. 

SALVIA  LEAF  INJUKED  BY  FBOG  FLY. 

The  leaf  on  the  right  shows  its  ui»per  surface  uninjured,  while  the  underside 
shown  on  the  left  has  Been  badly  damaged. 


liquid  insecticides  recommended  for  Aphides  will  be  bene- 
ficial also. 


Earwigs  (Forficula  auricularis). — Hie  Farwig  has  a 
decided  partiality  for  feeding  on  the  delicate  petals  of  the 
blooms  of  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  violas,  pansies,  and 
other  plants,  'including  ripe  fruits,  at  niglit,  and  often 
seriously  injure,  if  not  completely  spoil,  them.  these 
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pcst«  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  dctaik'd  desc.ri)>- 
tion  of  tlieir  form  or  habits,  'i'hey  possess  wings,  whieli 
are  neatly  liiilden  from  view,  and  hence  are  capable  of 
Hying  from  one  garden  to  another.  On  this  account,  the 
gardener  has  to  be  always  on  the  alert  to  deal  with  fresh 
colonies  or  broods  of  this  ])cst.  d’he  female  hatches  her 
j”st  like  a bird,  and  afterwards  nurses  the  larvic  till 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Those  who  are  at  all 


A Sl.NGLE  EAHWIG  TliAJ’, 

, , X*"®.  of  a niutcli-box  p.artly  opened  and  attached  to  the  shoot  of  a 

fliihiia  b}'  iiieaiis  ot  a bit  of  wire, 

finxious  to  have  their  blooms  in  perfect  condition  must 
theiefoi’e  be  on  the  look  out  for  these  pests,  and  adopt 
measures  for  checkmating  them. 

liEMUDiBs.  — Dirty  tlowei'-pots  half-filled  with  dry  moss, 
a sheet  of  jtajter  twisted  into  a coiuq  oi'  I’olls  of  tissue 
paper  jtlaced  on  the  tojts  of  the  stakes,  will  form  an  at- 
tractive rendezvous  for  them,  and  if  these  are  examined 
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daily,  anil  the  earwigs  fonml  tlierein  caiiglit  and  de- 
spatched, injury  will  be  prevented. 

Leaf-mining-  Maggots — Chrysautheinunis,  echi- 
nops,  hollies,  marguerites,  etc.,  often  have  their  leaves 
injured  by  the  presence  of  maggots  just  uixler  the  epider- 
mis, the  maggots  having  eaten  the  soft  tissue  and  leaving 
the  bleached  epidermis  to  indicate  their  presence  under- 
neath. 

Eemedibs. — In  each  case  crushing  the  maggots  in  the 
leaves,  or  digging  them  out,  or  pulling  off  and  burning 
badly-infested  leaves,  are  the  best  remedies.  To  prevent 


-MOI.K  ClUCKliT  (CliYM.OTALl’-\  vri.O.UII.'). 

Fig.  1,  Fully-grown  infect;  3 jiml  4,  In  different  etngcf  of  growtli ; d.  Kggf. 

the  flieis  laying  their  eggs  spray  the  foliage  occasionally 
with  the  following  solution:  Place  a piece  of  brick  in  a 
iiail  and  [lour  on  as  much  paraffin  oil  as  it  will  absorb, 
then  fwld  two  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  li.pior  .stand  for 
three  days,  remove  all  scum  from  the  surface,  and  apply 
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with  a fine  sprayer.  See  also  the  remedies  for  Celery 
Fly. 

Mole  Cricket  (Cryllotal2)a  vulgaris). — Mole  crickets 
are  sometimes  troublesome.  They  feed  on  the  roots  of 
border  plants  and  grasses  on  the  lawn.  The  adults  are 
about  ‘2in.  long,  have  velvety-brown  coloured  bodies,  six 
legs,  the  front  ones  of  which  are  shaped  like  those  of  the 
mole,  and  a pair  of  hairy,  rat-like  tails.  They  burrow 
under  the  ground  like  a mole,  hence  the  name  of  “ mole 
cricket.”  The  females  lay  from  300  to  400  eggs  each,  in 


N.ATICI.SSITS  FLY,  L.AliVA,  .AND  CHHTSALIS. 

a specially-constructed  nest  about  Gin.  below  the  surface. 
Tlie  young  are  at  first  about  the  size  of  ants,  and  live  in 
communities  until  they  have  cast  theii'  first  skin  ; then 
they  disperse.  Mole  crickets  live  in  their  burrows  by  day 
and  come  forth  at  night,  when  they  chiriA  and  sing.  The 
adults  fight  a7id  eat  each  other,  and  the  female  often 
deA’ours  most  of  her  progeny. 

Remedies. — Paraffin  oil  and  soapsuds  fioure<l  in  their 
burrows  will  generally  kill  them.  Digging  in  a soil  fumi- 
gant in  winter  would  also  destroy  them. 
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Narcissus  Fly  (Merodoii  narcissi). — Thu  ycllowish- 
browu  larvae  of  this  bee-likc  black  fly  feed  upon  the  bulbs 
of  narcissi,  gnawing  their  way  into  the  centres,  and  thus 
arresting  growth.  The  fly  appears  in  spring,  and  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  bulbs,  the  larva?  soon  hatching 
and  commencing  their  destructive  work.  The  result  of 
attack  is  a soft,  spongy,  and  decayed  hulb. 

Remedies. — Burn  all  soft  or  spongy  bulbs;  immerse  an3' 
bulbs  suspected  of  containing  maggots  in  water  for  a 
week  or  two  to  drown  the  pests ; and  trap  the  flies  in 
spring  by  placing  saucers  containing  syrup  or  molasses 
among  the  plants.  The  apiiearance  of  this  pest  must  be 


O.UIDEN  SN.ur,  (HELIX  HOItTEX.SIS). 

Fig.  1,  Eggs,  iuitiirn.1  size;  Fig.  2.  Newly-h.Ttched  snail;  Fig.  3.  Yniin.s 
snail;  Fig.  -i,  Adult  snail, 

notified  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  See  Cliaptcr  V.. 
Bart  VII. 

Slug;s  and  Snails. — Both  are  harmful  to  seedlings, 
young  shoots,  and  foliage  generally  in  the  flower  garden. 
Snails  and  slugs  are  hermaphrodites,  and  hence  each  iudi- 
viduid  is  capable  of  pro<lueing  eggs,  thereby  affording 
every  facilit.y  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  species  on  a large 
scale.  Snails  are  distinguishe<l  from  slugs  hy  the  pos- 
session of  sliells.  Tlie  (iarden  Snail  (Helix  hortensis)  is 
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fairly  well  known  by  its  large  marbled  shell,  inside  of 
which  it  usually  shelters  by  day  at  the  base  of  walls  or 
fences  or  among  the  stems  of  plants.  They  are  chiefly 
seen  in  mild  weather  and  in  dainj)  situations,  being  most 
numerous  after  warm  showers  in  spring  and  summer.  The 
snail  lays  its  white  globular  eggs  in  clusters  in  damp  soils. 
These  soon  hatch,  and  the  baby  snails  proceed  forthwith 
to  levy  toll  upon  the  succulent  young  vegetation.  In 
autumn  snails  retire  within  their  shells,  and  by  means  of 
a slimy  secretion  at  the  orifice  attach  themselves  to  walls. 


GAHDE.N  SLUGS. 


Fig.  1,  Milky 
young  fitage;  Fig. 


slug  (Limax  agre«tis) ; Fig.  2,  Black  Slug  (l.iiimx  atcr)  in 
o,  Adult  variety  of  lU'S't-named  epociefi  in  report;  Fig.  4,  Kg^w. 


under  the  shelter  of  ivy  or  creepers,  or  against  jmlings, 
where  they  remain  dormant  till  spring.  Snails  are  sai<l 
to  live  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Slugs  differ  from  snails  in  ptssessing  no  shells.  There 
are  several  kinds,  as  the  Milky  Slug  (Limax  agrestris), 
whitish  or  ash-coloured;  Black  Slug  (Limax  ater),  body 
wrinkled,  colour  black  and  pale  beneath;  and  the  Black- 
striped  Slug  (Limax  maxiinus),  a large  kind  growing  4in. 
to  uin.  long,  and  with  an  ash-coloured  body  striped  with 
black.  All  lay  their  eggs  in  damp  soil,  and  feed  chiefly 
at  night  or  on  showery,  warm  days.  They  ai-e  most  active 
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iu  sirring  and  autumn;  in  winter  they  hide  in  the  crevices 
of  the  soil. 

Kemedibs. — Thruslies  and  blackbirds  feed  largely  on 
snails.  Dressing  the  soil  in  autumn  with  soil  fumigants 
like  Kilogrub  and  Vaporite  will  destroy  their  eggs.  So  also 
will  a dressing  of  quick  or  ground  lime  in  February.  Two 
tablespooufuls  of  liquid  ammonia  added  to  a gallon  of 
water,  and  applied  to  infested  areas  in  the  evening,  will 
kill  both  slugs  and  snails,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  plants. 
Pieces  of  orange-peel  laid  about  the  borders  will  attract 
slugs  and  snails,  and  enable  them  to  be  easily  caught. 
Dustings  of  soot  or  lime,  if  repeated  every  evening  for  a 
week,  will  also  help  to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 


White  Worms  (Enchytracids). — According  tu  the 
Kev.  Hilderic  Friend,  a gentleman  who  has  made  a life 
study  of  worms,  the  small  white  worms  so  plentiful  in 
decayed  manure  and  in  soil,  and  of  whose  habits  or  life 
history  comparatively  little  has  been  known,  are  pests 
capable  of  indicting  serious  injury  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
These  vary  in  size  from  tiny  microscopic  creatures  to  an 
inch  in  length.  He  says  that  there  are  upwards  of  fift^ 
native  species  discovered  so  far.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
gardeners  have  in  the  past  overlooked  the  fact  of  white 
worms  being  injurious  to  cro]is,  and  other  pests  have  been 
credited  with  any  injury  done  thereto. 

IIbmedies. — In  the  case  of  leaf-mould  or  old  nianure 
containing  white  worms  it  would  be  well  to  mix  some 
Vaporite  wdth  both  before  using  in  the  garden.  For  pot- 
timt  purposes  the  material  should  either  be  heated  to  ki  I 
thc^vorms  and  their  ova,  or  spread  out  and  sprinkled  with 
boiling  water  before  mixing  with  the  compost. 


Worms,  or  Earthworms.— The  idea  prevails  that 
the  earthworm  eats  seeds  and  the  roots  of  plants,  and  it 
is  often  held  resiionsible  for  causing  the  turf  of  the  law 
to  go  yellow  aiul  die.  The  worm  is  a goo<l  friend  lathe. 
th.an  an  eiuuny  to  gaixlens.  So  far  from  doing  harm  to 
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gardens  and  crops,  it  really  does  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  Its  good  qualities  consist,  first  of  all,  in  draining 
the  soil,  and,  secondly,  in  helping  to  materially  increase 
its  fertility.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  its  indefatigable 
method  of  tunnelling  the  soil  jirovides  channels  through 
which  the  air  and  moisture  can  pass  downwards  from  the 
surface.  The  air  which  passes  downwards  acts  beneficially 
upon  the  stored-up  elements  in  the  soil,  oxidising  and 
liberating  substances  for  the  sustenance  of  plant  growth, 
which  would  otherwise  be  unavailable.  The  rains,  more- 
over, which  are  enabled  to  pass  through  the  tunnels  are 
charged  with  nitric  acid,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with 


[From  Curtis’  ’ Farm  Insecte.”] 

DEW  OR  EARTH  WORM. 

Earthworm  (Lumhrious  terre-strid) ; 2,  Rings;  3,  Hetul  of  the  worm-  4 
and  o.  Eggs  of  tlie  worm.  ’ 


the  soil,  becomes  converted  into  nitrogen,  another  valuable 
plant  foorl.  furthermore,  the  air  and  moisture  helf)  to 
provide  congenial  coiulitions  for  the  development  and  acti- 
vity of  these  wonderful  and  minute  organisms,  the  nitri- 
bacteria.  Without  air  the  latter  cordd  not  exist,  and 
without  their  presence  in  the  soil  plants  could  not  thrive. 
Nor  is  this  all.  By  tunnelling  and  draining  the  surface. 
Mater  which  w'ould  othei'wdse  remain  stagnant,  seal  up 
the  capillary  tubes,  and  keej)  the  temperature  low-,  is 
allow’ed  to  pass  into  the  subsoil,  leaving  the  surface  drier 
and  w'armer.  Hien,  w'onns  enrich  tlie  soil  by  ejecting 
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to  the  surface  excrement  consisting  of  desicated  vege- 
table matter  and  soil.  The  excrement  is  popularly  known 
as  “worm-casts,”  and,  being  composed  largely  of  vege- 
table matter,  they  are  rich  in  plant  food.  Professor  Dar- 
win, in  his  most  interesting  work,  “ Vegetable  Mould  and 
Earthworms,”  says,  as  a result  of  his  experiments  and 
researches  on  the  subject,  that  each  large  worm  ejects 
about  20oz.  of  excrement,  or  castings,  per  annum.  He 
further  states  that  each  acre  of  pasture  land  contains  on 
an  average  about  26,886  worms,  the  castings  from  which 
amount  to  15  tons  annually.  In  ten  years,  at  this  rate 
of  deposit,  a layer  of  an  inch  of  mould  would  be  added  to 
the  original  surface.  Worms  are  more  numerous  in  garden 
soils  than  in  pastures.  Darwin  records  a statement  made 
by  another  scientist,  that  there  are  53,767  worms  to  the 


acre. 

The  Dew  or  Earth  Worm  (Lumbricus  terrestris)  has  a 
body  consisting  of  100  to  200  cylindrical  rings,  or  seg- 
ments, each  furnished  with  minute  bristles.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  eyes,  breathes  through  its  skin,  has  no  jaws  or 
teeth,  but  powerful  muscles  in  its  mouth,  by  means  of 
which  it  triturates  its  food.  Worms  are  sensitive  to  light, 
and  hence  come  to  the  surface  mainly  at  night.  They 
gradually  draw  in  fallen  leaves  or  decayed  vegetable 
matter  into  their  burrows,  then  coat  them  with  a special 
fluid,  and  afterwards  gradually  devour  them,  together  \\  ith 
particles  of  soil,  sand,  etc.  If  an  uudetached  leaf  have 
its  point  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  the  worm  come  in  contact 
with  it,  it  will  begin  to  suck  off  all  the  soft  parts,  leaving 
the  veins  or  ribs  intact.  Darwii^  says  worms  are  canni- 
bals, and  will  eat  any  of  their  comrades  that  have  been 
severed.  The  earthworm  is  a hermaphrodite,  and  is  re- 
produced from  an  egg.  When  fimt  hatched  the  baby 
worm  is  an  inch  long,  and  when  full  grown  attains  a 
length  of  upwards  of  a foot.  In  colour  it  is  rosy, 
or  bluish,  according  to  the  soil  or  position  it  is  in.  Die 
head  is  pointed  and  the  tail  fiattish.  The  large  rings  con- 
tain the  organs  of  generation. 
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liEMHmES, — (1)  Oil  lawns  the  “ casts  ” tlirowii  u})  enrich 
the  surface  soil  and  provide  extra  food,  for  the  grasses.  It 
is  true  tlie  “ casts  ” are  objectionable,  but  this  difficulty 
is  easily  overcome  by  sweeping  the  surface  once  or  twice 
a week  with  a birch  broom,  and  afterwards  rolling  it.  Tlie 
casts  are  tlien  distributed,  and  pressed  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  grass,  and  the  annoyance,  if  any,  got  rid  of. 
(2)  If  very  numerous  and  objectionable  they  may  be  got 
rid  of  in  a wholesale  manner  by  watering  the  lawn  with 
a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury). 
Dissolve  an  ounce  in  hot  water,  and  add  water  to  make 
40  gallons.  Apply  in  wet  weather;  then  the  worms  will 
come  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  swejit  off.  Do  not  give 
the  poisoned  worms  to  poultry,  but  bury  them.  (3)  To 
prevent  womis  coming  to  the  surface  of  lawns,  when  mak- 
ing new  ones  spread  a layer  of  fine  cinder  ashes  one  inch 
thick  on  the  soil,  then  add  an  inch  of  fine  soil  and  lay  the 
turf  on  this.  (4)  Then,  if  worms  are  troublesome  on  gravel 
paths,  it  is  because  the  surface  is  not  kept  well  rolled. 
If  the  surface  be  well  rolled  and  made  firm  worms  will  go 
edsewhere,  and  the  difficulty  will  cease.  The  only  .clight 
harm  worms  do  in  borders  is  to  make  the  soil  too  loose 
round  the  plants.  If  the  latter  have  the  soil  around  them 
jiressed  down  occasionally  no  harm  accrues.  (5)  Another 
remedy  for  eradicating  worms  from  lawns : Mercuric  per- 
chloride,  101b. ; hydrochloric  acid,  41b. ; water,  61b.  Use 
half  an  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  every  three  gallons  of 
water.  The  mercury  is  a dangerous  poison,  so  should  not 
be  left  about.  Sweep  off  the  worms  and  bury  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DISEASES  OF  HARDY  PLANTS. 


Bulb  Diseases. — Bulbs  are  subject  to  the  attack  of 
several  fungoid  diseases.  Thus,  hyacinths  are  occasionallj’ 
infected  with  Sclerotinia,  a fungus  forming  jratches  of 
olive-brown  mould,  preceded  by  yellowish  patches  on  the 
leaves.  The  mould  eventually  descends  to  the  bulb  and 
causes  it  to  decay.  Another  disease  of  bacterial  origin, 
called  Bacteriosis,  causes  yellow  patches  to  form  on  leaves 
and  bulbs,  and  checks  the  growth  of  the  bulb.  A black 
mould,  called  Smut,  forms  on  the  foliage  of  colchicums 
and  muscariis,  and  finally  destroys  the  bulbs.  Tulips  are 
attacked  similarly  to  hj'acinths,  and  a form  of  mildew 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the  snowdrop. 

Remedy. — The  only  one  is  to  destroy  all  infected  bulbs 
by  burning. 


Carnation  Diseases. — The  carnation  is  subject  to 
the  attack  of  at  least  three  fungoid  pests.  Fimt  of  all, 
there  is  the  Pink  Rust  (Puccinia  arenariie),  which  forms 
small  black  spots  in  circles  on  the  leaves  and  steins;  the 
Fairy  Ring  Fimgus  (Heterosporium  echinulatum),  which 
also  forms  black  clustens  in  irregular  circles  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  like  the  miniature  fairy  rings  of  the 
pasture;  and  Macrosporium  nobile,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  form  of  small  dark-coloured  spots  on  all  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  stems.  All  three  are  destructive  to  the  plants, 
killing  them  in  due  coui'se. 

Rb.\iedies.— Badly-diseased  ]ilants  should  be 

Those  only  slightly  attacked  should  bo  ^P'’AVe'* 
Sulphide  of  Potassium  Holution  (Formula  No.  '-d). 


burnt, 
with  a 
It  the 
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I'laiitti  are  frequeutly  sprayed  those  fungi  will  have  no 
chance  to  develop.  The  foliage,  too,  should  be  kept  fairly 
di'y,  then  the  spores  cannot  vegetate. 


Hollyhock  Rust  (^I’uccinia-  nialvaccaruin). — At  one 
time  this  fungoid  disease  played  great  havoc  with  the 
hollyhock.  Unfortunately,  it  is  still  with  us,  and  many 


lovei-s  of  the  hollyhock  consequently  find  it  difficult  to 
glow  plants  free  from  it.  Its  presence  is  easily  detected 
by  a multitude  of  brown  warts  or  pustules  studding  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
stem.  The  fungus  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and 
die,  and  the  growth  consequently  becomes  stunted. 

Kemedies. — Diseased  leaves  should  be  pulled  off  and 
burnt  at  once.  Wholly  diseased  plants  should  be  treated 
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in  the  same  way.  No  seeds  or  cuttings  should  he  taken 
from  plants  infected  with  the  fungus.  As  a preventive 
remedy  spray  the  plants  occasionally  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Formuhe  Nos.  ‘iO  or  21). 


Japanese  Lily  Disease — It  often  happens  that 
imported  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  and  specicsum  fail  to 
grow  satisfactorily  after  planting  or  potting,  the  bulbs  and 
shoots  turning  rotten.  The  disease  is  undoubtedly  piresent 
in  the  bulbs  before  they  are  imported  here.  It  is  due  to 
a fungus  called  Ehizopus  neeans. 

Kembdiks. — Examine  newly-imported  bulbs  and  remove 
all  decayed  or  discoloured  scales  and  burn  them ; then 
immerse  the  bulbs  in  a 1 per  cent,  solution  of  saljxdlic 
acid  for  twenty  minutes  before  planting.  Diseased  bulbs 
should  at  once  be  burnt. 


Madonna  Lily  Disease. — Of  late  yeans  this  beauti- 
ful lily  has  been  badly  attacked  by  a fungoid  disease 
(Botrytis  elliptica).  It  first  appears  in  the  form  of 
orange-brown  or  buff  specks,  then  destroys  the  leaf  tissues 
and  causes  the  foliage  and  stems  to  turn  black.  It  appears 
to  be  a difficult  disease  to  cope  with. 

Remedies.— In  the  case  of  badly-diseased  plants  the  best 
remedy  is  to  at  once  up-root  and  burn  both  stems  and 
bulbs  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  In  the  ease  of 
thorse  only  sliglitly  attacked,  lift  the  bulbs  in  July,  p ace 
them  in  a ])a]ier  bag  containing  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
•rive  the  whole  a good  shaking  to  work  the  sul]flmr  we  1 
hito  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  Afterwards  replant  m a fresh 
site.  Spraying  with  the  Sulphide  of  Potassium  remedy 
(Formula  No.  23)  in  spring  and  suimner  miglu  pi  m en 
the  disease  developing.  Immersing  the  bulbs,  as  adMsrd 
for  the  Japanese  Lily  Disease,  might  also  be  tric<l. 

Paeony  Diseases.— few  <liscases  attack  the 
p.^ony,  imt  the  only  ones  worthy  of  siiccial  "."■f  i”]; 

[he  Drooping  Pwony  Disease  (Botrytis  ^ 

appears  on  the  leaves  in  the  term  ui  a white  mould  j . 
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before  the  flowering  perioil,  and  eausc-H  the  steins  to  droop 
and  tlie  leaves  to  shrivel  and  die.  Another  disease,  called 
the  Pa^ony  Ifiist  (Cronartium  ])ieoni;v)  attacks  the  iin<ler 
sides  of  the  leaA'es  in  the  form  of  bright  yellow  or  rustv 
linstnles. 

pEMimT.— The.  only  one  is  to  promptly  cnt  off  an<l  burn 
all  diseased  leaves  and  stems  to  destroy  the  fungus. 

Sweet  Pea  Blig;ht  (Peionospora  trifoliorum).— A 
fungoid  diseaise  frequently  met  with  on  plants  of  the  pea 
family  (Leguminosa?).  It  fimt  appears  in  the  form  of 
yellowish  hlotches  on  the  leaves,  thase  eventually  hecom- 
mg  covered  with  a dense  grey  mould,  the  fruiting  stage  of 
the  fungus.  The  disease  gra<lually  s])i'eadi,s  to  the  shoots 
and  seed  pods,  and  the  lasult  is  crippled  growth  and  the 
eventual  death  of  the  jdant. 

IIeiiedibs.  — In  the  case  of  badly-infected  plants,  pull 
them  up  and  burn  them,  and  especially  burn  all  dead 
haulm  in  tlie  autumn,  as  the  winter  spores  hibernate  in 
these,  and  are  liable  to  give  birtb  to  the  summer  form  of 
the  fungus  the  next  season.  Sjiraying  with  a solution  of 
soft  soajj  an<l  sulphide  of  jiotassium  is  a good  preventive 
U'lnedy.  Dissolve  3oz.  of  soit  soa])  and  loz.  of  the  potas- 
sium in  hot  water,  and  add  water  to  make  two  gallons. 

Sweet  Pea  Mildew  (Erysiphe  polygoni). — Another 
fungoid  disease  attacking  the  leaves,  stems,  and  seed-pods 
in  dry  seasons.  The  white  mealy  mould,  indicating  its 
piesence  on  the  jilants,  is  the  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus, 
the  mycelium,  or  plant  form  which  produces  the  fruit 
(spores),  having  ]ireviously  established  itself  in  the  tissues 
of  iti.i  host,  and  thereby  iiijured  the  cells.  The  winter  or 
resting  spores  consist  of  minute  black  spots,  which  in  the 
following  spring  produce  the  mycelium  that  injures  the 
plant. 

Ke.meihes. — ])ust  the  ))lan(s  occasionally  with  a mixture 
of  four  parts  of  flowem  of  sulphui'  to  one  of  quick'lime  from 
the  time  the  plants  are.  1ft.  to  3ft.  high,  and  burn  all 
badly-diseased  j)lants,  also  f)ld  haulm,  in  autumn.' 


SWICET  PEA  HEIGHT  (PEI!OXO?POi! A TUI EOI.IOIU'll). 
Tin-  wliih'  imlHu’R  ari>  ciuiscil  liy  tlic  fungus. 
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Sweet  Pea  Spot  (Ascoehyta  pisi).— This  fungus 
attacks  the  pods  finst  in  the  form  of  pale  green  spots, 
c-hanging  later  to  white  bordered  with  black.  The  spots 
are  more  or  less  depressed,  and  the  pods  become  distorted 
in  shape. 

Kbmedibs. — Burn  all  badly-disease<l  pods,  and,  as  a pre- 
ventive, spray  the  plants  from  the  time  they  are  a few 


[Photo:  H.  A.  .‘-'mitli. 

VIOLET  K.UST  (PUCCTNIA  VIOL.B). 

A fungus  which  develops  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  in  the  form  of  uustules 
of  a rusty  brown  line.  ‘ 

inches  high  with  the  soaji  and  potassium  solution  advised 
for  Sweet  Pea  Jjlight. 

Sweet  Pea  Streak— -A  mysterious  disease  which 
attacks  the  leaves  and  stems  in  tlie  form  of  bright  green 
or  brown  streaks.  Mr.  (icorge  Massee,  B.J..S.,  the  emi- 
nent mycological  expert,  is  of  ojhnion  that  the  disease  is 
of  a physiological  nature,  aud  due  to  the  use  of  nitrogenous 
manures  in  excessive  quantities., 

lisMBDiBS. — Attacked  [ilants  should  be  burnt,  since  there 
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is  no  known  remedy.  It  is  advisable  also  not  to  grow 
peas  in  the  same  position  in  consecutive  years. 

Violet  Diseases. — Quite  a number  of  diseases 
attack  the  violet  and  pansy.  Thus,  the  Violet  Leaf  Spot 
(Phyllosticta  violse)  causes  whitish  spots  to  form  on  the 
leaves,  which  cripple  the  growth.  The  A''iolet  Smut 
(Urocystis  violae)  attacks  the  violet,  causing  the  petioles 
tro  become  swollen  and  gouty,  and  the  leaves  to  be  blis- 
tered and  distorted.  The  Violet  liust  (Puccinia  violw) 
appears  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  rusty-brown  or  black- 
ish pustules,  and  cripples  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Then  there  is  also  the  Violet  White  Mould  (Piamu- 
laria  lactea),  which  attacks  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  a 
white  mealy  mould;  and  the  Violet  Black  Mould  (Cerco- 
spora  viohe),  which  forms  dark  spots  on  the  foliage. 

IIemedies.— It  is  advisable  in  nearly  every  case  to  pull 
up  and  burn  infected  plants,  as  once  they  are  attacke<l 
by  the  disease  their  growth  is  generally  so  crippled_  that 
fungicides  are  of  little  avail.  Probably  spraying  with  ^ 
fungicide  might  prove  a preventive,  if  not  a cure. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

rose  pests. 

A INSECTS. 

Ants. — These,  though  they  do  not  directly  injiue 
i)lants  generally,  yet  in  an  indirect  way  often  prove  inju- 
rious. Ant6,  as  is  well  known,  take  great  care  of  Aphides, 
and  may  often  be  seen  carrying  the  young  ones  to  pas- 
tures new,  so  that  they  are  leagued  with  the  gardeners 
and  with  the  rosarians’  greatest  enemy.  A sticky,  sweet 
liquid,  called  honeydew,  secreted  by  the  Aphides,  con- 
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stitutes  till  attraction  for  ants,  who  feed  upon  it.  Cases 
have  also  been  observed  where  rose  blooms  have,  as  it 
were,  been  saturated  with  this  honeyclew,  and  eaten  en- 
tirely by  ants. 

Remedies. — The  remedy  is  obvious;  if  there  are  no 


[Photo  : 

HOSE  APHIS  O'U  GKEENFLT. 
Theso  are  slightly  magnifled,  and  show  both  winged 
in  different  stages  of  development. 


J.  G.  Blakey. 


and  wingless  feniales 


Aphides  there  will  be  no  ants.  Vigorous  syringing  with 
water  or  quassia  solution  will  disturb  the  ants,  and  cause 
them  to  go  elsewhere;  while,  if  their  nest  or  runs  can  be 
traced,  paraftin  may  be  poured  over  them.  See  also  re- 
marks on  p.  210. 
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Aphides,  or  Greenfly. — Three  species  of  Apliides — 
namely,  Siphonophora  dirhoda,  rosie,  aud  rosarum — infest 
the  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  rose.  They  are  all  .popu- 
larly known  as  “ Greenfly.”  There  are  winged  and  wing- 
less females  and  similar  males.  The  first  brood  of  the 


[Photo:  H.  A.  Fmith. 

GALLS  ON  A BOSK  SUOOT, 

The  galls  are  moss-like  and  reddish  in  colour.  Common  on  wild  roece. 


year  is  produced  in  spring  from  eggs  laid  on  the  shoots 
the  previous  autumn.  From  this  brood  are  produced  vivi- 
parous females,  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive.  Each 
succeeding  generation  do  the  same  until  auttimn,  \^licn 
the  last  generation  consists  of  oviparous  females  that  lay 
eerps.  It  appeare  that  the  presence  of  the  male  insect 
is'’  not  necessary  until  the  last  generation  of  the  season. 
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Apliides  are  possessed  of  wonderful  fecundity;  hence  their 
presence  in  such  immense  numbeTS  on  our  rose  bushes, 
lliey  not  only  suck  out  the  sap  from  the  cells  and  cripple 
the  growth  of  the  shoots,  but  also  secrete  a substance 
called  honeydew  from  cornicles,  or  pores,  on  their  bodies, 
which  forms  a gummy  surface  on  the  leaf  and  seals  up 
the  breathing  pores,  or  stomato,  thus  preventing  healthy 
growth  taking  place. 

Eemedies. — It  is  evident  that  Aphides  should  not  he, 
tolerated  on  rose  trees  if  we  want  the  latter  to  grow  and 
flower  freely.  Spray,  therefore,  directly  Aphides  are  de- 
tected, with  Formula  No.  16  or  with  one  of  the  advertised 
insecticides.  Always  do  the  spraying  in  the  evening. 


IIOTTLED  UMBEIt  MOTH 
A,  Winged  nuile; 


H. 

(HTBE.T1NTA  DKFOLTARIA). 
B,  Winglese  femnle. 


Bedegruar  Gall  Fly  (Cynips  rosae). — Most  people 
have  observed  what  appear  to  be  small  bunches  of  moss 
enclosing  rose  shoots  on  wild  and  sometimes  garden  roses. 
1 hese  are  gulls,  and  known  as  the  Bedeguar  Gall,  or  Bose 
Bedeguar.  In  summer  they  are  green,  but  change  on 
the  approach  of  autumn  to  red.  They  contain  grubs  or 
maggots,  which  change  to  pupw  in  the  gall,  and  emerge 
as  small  dies  the  following  spring.  The  gulls  are  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  and  stoppage  to  the  flow  of  sap 
owing  to  the  insertion  of  eggs  in  the  bark  of  young  shoots 
by  the  fly,  but  why  the  growth  should  take  the  peculiar 
and  pretty  fomi  it  does  is  not  exactly  known. 

Uemeiuk.s. — Their  ])resence  is  objectionable  on  garden 
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roses,  as  the  shoots  are  unable  to  grow  jiroperly.  The 
latter  should  be  cut  of£  before  the  fly  emerges. 

Caterpillars. — The  larvae  of  a number  of  moths, 
most  of  wliieh  have  been  described  elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  infest  tlie  rose,  and  often  do  considerable  injury 
to  the  foliage,  etc.  The  chief  culprits  are  the  Vapourer 
Moth  (Orgyia  antiqua).  Pale  Tussock  Moth  (Dasychira 
pudibunda).  Gold-tail  Moth  (Porthesia  similis).  Brown- 
tail  Moth  (Euproctus  chrysorrhoea).  Buff-tip  Moth  (Py- 
gaera  bueephala).  Bagger  Moth  (Acronyeta  psij.  Winter 
Moth  (tdicimatobia  brumata),  Mottled  Umber  Motli 
(Hybernia  defoliaria).  Red  Rose  Maggot  (Pardias  tripunc- 
tata).  Brown  Rose  Grub  (Spilonata  roborana),  Green  Rose 
Maggot  (Tortrix  ribeana).  Yellow  Rose  Grub  (Crcesia 
holmiana),  and  the  Rose-leaf  Miner  (Nepticula  anoma- 
lella).  The  Red  Rose  Maggots  spin  the  leaves  together 
and  feed  upon  them  and  the  buds.  The  Brown  Rose  and 
the  Green  Rose  Maggot  do  the  same  thing.  The  Leaf 
Miner  forms  tunnels  in  the  leaves,  and  the  rest  feed  on 
the  foliage  generally. 

Remedies.— During  the  spring  and  summer  the  rosarian 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  looking  out  for  cater- 
pillars, and  remove  them  by  hand.  In  the  case  of  those 
caterpillars  that  roll  the  leaflets  together,  it  is  almost 
impoGsible  to  reach  them  by  means  of  insecticides,  hand- 
picking is  therefore  the  only  remedy.  A vigorous  shaking 
of  the  bushes  will  cause  many  of  the  caterpillars  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  but,  unless  a sheet  or  sack  be  placed  under- 
neath to  catch  them,  they  will  crawl  up  the  stems  again 
and  do  further  mischief.  Spraying  with  Fonnuhv  Nos. 
10  or  11  will  destroy  all  the  foregoing  larvie. 

Chafer  Beetles — Three  beetles,  in  addition  to^  the 
Rose  Beetle  just  described,  also  attack  roses.  The  Com- 
mon Cockchafer  Beetle  (Melolontha  vulgaris),  also  knowii 
as  the  May  Jtug,  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  petals,  ami  their 
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roses.  The  Summer  Chafer  (Khizotrogus  solstitialis),  a 
somewhat  similar,  but  smaller  kmd  to  the  last,  also  feeds 
oil  the  foliage  and  blooms.  These  beetles  feed  in  the 
evening,  as  a rule.  Then  there  is  the  Garden  Chafer 
(Phyllopertha  horticola),  a reddish-brown  and  greenish 
beetle,  which  commonly  infests  rose  bushes  during  the 
summer.  It  feeds  by  day. 

Kemedies.  — Search  for  the  beetles  on  dull  days  or  in 
the  evening.  There  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
Any  tat  grubs  found  in  the  soil  should  be  promptly  de- 
stroyed. 


THE  JUNE  BUG  (PHTLLOPBETHA  HOM'IOOLA). 

Leaf-cutting-  Bee  (Megachile  centuncularis). — This 
bee  produces  a similar  spoliation  of  the  foliage  to  the 
Antler  Sawfly.  It  very  carefully  nips  out  of  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  circular  pieces,  with  which  it  builds  its  nest. 
It  does  its  work  neater  and  with  more  exactness  than  the 
Sawfly,  and  makes  no  perforations. 

Remedies. — The  best  remedy  is  to  catch  the  bee  with  a 
l)utterfly-net ; it  possesses  a sting.  Or,  tfuce  the  bee 
to  its  nest  and  pour  paraffin  in  the  hole. 

^Leaf  Hoppers. —The  Frog  Hopper,  or  Cuckoo  Spit 
(Philuenus  spumarius)  produces  yellowish,  active  larvae, 
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which  secrete  themselves  in  a frothy  substance  on  the 
base  of  flower-buds,  and  suck  out  the  sap.  Another  in- 
sect, the  llose-leaf  Hopper  (Typhlocyba  ros;e),  congre- 
gates on  the  leaves  in  summer,  lays  its  eggs  beneath  the 
skin,  and  from  these  are  hatched  small  pale  yellow  larva*, 
which  eat  their  way  out  of  the  leaf  and  then  feed  on  the 
under  surface,  causing  it  to  become  mottled  or  marbled. 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blakey. 

FROG  FLlEiS  tVIlIOH  OCCASIONALLY  INJUliE  1!0.*^E  LEAt  E>, 
The  upper  figure  is  the  larva,  ami  the  two  lower  ones  the  l>erfcct  flirs. 


EEMEDiES.-Hand-pick  the  Frog-hopper  larva*,  or  spray 

with  Formula  No.  13.  In  the  case  of  the  Eose-leaf 
Hopper,  also  spray  with  the  same  formula. 


Rose  Beetle  (Cetonia 
beetle,  being  bright  green 


aurata). — This  is  a handsome 
shaded  with  rich  gold,  and 
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about  tbree-quartere  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  may  often 
be  seen  hying  round  and  over  rose  blooms  during  summer, 
or  else  engaged  in  tearing  the  petals  in  its  effort  to  get  at 
the  stamens  and  pollen.  White  and  light-coloured  roses 
are  greater  favourites  with  it  than  dark  ones. 

Remedy. — Hand-picking  of  the  beetles  is  the  only 
effectual  remedy.  The  larva?  do  no  damage,  as  they  feed 
only  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 


LEAVES:  ONE  SBALTHT  AND  ONE  INJURED  BY  FROG  FLIES. 


• The  laiva?  of  these  insects  are  exceed- 

ing y destructive  to  rose  trees.  Some  feed  on  the  leaves, 
others  on  the  pith  of  the  young  shoots.  The  leaf-feeders 
are  Jn-iocampa  ros®,  Hlennocampa  pusilla,  and  Emphy- 
tus  cuictus.  The  chief  pith-feeding  pest  is  Pmcilosoma 
cantlidatum.  The  Eriocampa  larvae  are  slug-like  in  form, 
lumped  in  front,  with  yellowish-green  bo<liea,  and  an 
orange-coloured  head.  Those  of  the  Hlennocampa  are 
sioit,  stiunj)y,  with  green  bodies,  pale  brown  liea<ls,  and 
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short  hairs  on  their  backs.  The  Emphytus  larvai  liave 
stout,  taperiirg  bodies,  dark  green  on  top,  light  grey  sides, 
white  legs,  and  yellow  or  brown  heads.  They  feed  on 
the  leaves  till  fully  grown,  then  bore  into  the  shoots  and 
become  pupte.  Lastly,  there  are  the  larvre  of  Pcecilosoma, 
which  bore  into  the  young  shoots  of  rose  trees,  and  cause 
them  to  wither  and  die.  They  are  of  a dull  white  or 
yellowish  colour. 


The  larvffi  of  Blenocampa  pusilla  roll  the  leaves  into  a tube,  ns  shown  in 
illiietration,  and  then  feed  on  them. 


Kbmedies.— All  the  leaf-feeding  larvse  may  be  destroyed 
by  sprinkling  the  foliage  with  sulphur-  or  hellebore 
powder,  or  syringing  with  one  of  the  standard  insecti- 
cides now  on  the  market.  Where  only  a few  of  the  larvat 
are  to  be  seen,  hand-picking  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt.  In 
the  case  of  the  ihth-boring  kinds,  cutting  off  and  binning 
any  shoots  that  show  signs  of  withering  suddenly  will 
make  sure  of  getting  rid  of  these 
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Scale  Insects — The  Kose  Scale  (Dias]jis  rosa‘)  and 
the  Brown  Scale  (Lecanium  persicse)  infest  the  shoots  and 
leaves  of  roses,  especially  those  grown  under  glass.  The 
first-named  attacks  wild  roses,  and  may  also  be  frequently 
found  on  garden  roses.  The  Brown  Scale  lays  its  eggs 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  larvaa  apjiear  in  June. 
The  latter  are  of  a yellow  or  pale-red  tint,  and  furnished 
\\  ith  fine  filaments  at  both  ends.  During  the  summer 
they  wander  about  the  shoots,  piercing  the  epidermis  and 
sucking  out  the  sap.  The  following  spring  they  moult 


[Photo : H.  A.  Smith. 

RO.Si:  LEAVE.S  EATEX  BY  WEEVILS. 

One  of  the  weevils  may  be  seen  on  a leaf  buey  feeding. 

and  soon  attain  maturity,  their  presence  being  indicated 
by  their  reddish-brown  oval  or  hemispherical  bodies  at- 
tached firmly  to  the  bark.  The  Bose  Scale  females  lay 
their  eggs  in  August.  In  due  course  orange  larvfe  are 
produced,  and  these  settle  themselves  down  to  sucking 
out  the  sap.  Eventually  they  clothe  themselves  with  a 
fleep  red  scale,  and  when  they  reach  maturity  lay  enes 
and  finally  die.  J J , 

_ ItEMEDiES.  — Spray  with  a Soft  Soiq)  and  Quassia  Solu- 
tion (Formula  No.  M)  in  Alay  and  June  for  the  Brown 
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Scale,  and  in  August  for  the  Eose  Scale.  In  cases  of 
a bad  attack  spray  also  in  winter  with  a solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  Compound. 

Weevils. — The  Easpberry  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
picipes)  and  the  Eed-legged  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  tene- 
bricosus)  attack  the  foliage  of  roses  by  night.  They  are 
also  not  particular  about  eating  the  flower-buds  and  young 
shoots.  During  the  day  they  hide  in  crevices  of  the  soil, 
ascending  the  stems  at  night.  They  ai'e  not  very  large, 
and  of  a brownish  or  black  colour,  and  when  disturbed 
fall  to  the  ground  and  feign  death. 

Eembdibs. — Lay  pieces  of  sacking  on  the  ground  under 
the  bushes ; lift  these  at  daylight,  and  the  weevils  will  be 
found  hiding  beneath.  Dig  in  Vaporite  or  Kilognib 
around  the  bushes  to  destroy  the  ova  and  larv;e  in  the 
soil. 

Other  Pests. — Thrips  and  Eed  Spider  also  infest 
roses  grown  under  glass,  the  remedies  for  which  will  he 
found  in  the  section  devoted  to  greenhouse  plants. 

B DISEASES. 

Anthracnose  (Gloeosporium  rosae,  Hals.). — When  a 
rose  is  badly  infested  with  this  fungus  the  leaves^  are 
small  and  pale,  and  the  shoots  die  at  the  tips.  Sometimes 
the  stems  may  be  dead  for  a foot  or  more  from  the  extre- 
mity. Not  infrequently  one  branch  will  be  dead  clear  to 
the  base,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  are  thus  destroyed. 
The  dead  twigs  show  pimples  quite  evenly  distributed 
over  the  surface,  and  from  some  a minute,  often  cui^ed, 
horn  of  a reddish  colour  protrudes.  When  such  stems 
ai’e  placed  in  a moist  chamber  the  whole  decaying  surface 
becomes  closely  covered  with  numerous,  almost 
red,  masses  of  spores,  and  the  disease _ spreads  rapidly 
through  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  twigs  seeing 

healthy  wdien  placed  in  the  moist  chamber.  The  'f'P''  ’ 
vvith  which  tlie  fungus  would  spread  was  a subject  ol  sur- 
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piisG.  Ill  four  clays  froixi  the  tinis  spores  were  iutroclucecl 
into  sterilised  sections  of  rose  twigs  in  test  tubes,  the 
wliole  of  the  culture  would  be  covered  with  the  spore 
inoisses. 

Remedies.— Burning  the  infected  bush  is  the  only  way 
of  stamping  out  this  disease. 

Canker — This  is  a disease  wliich  of  late  years  has 
proved  exceedingly  troublesome  to  grower’s  of  the"  Marechal 
Niel  rose.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  should  frecjuently 
be  examined,  and  as  soon  as  shrinkage  or  swelling  is 
observed,  cut  a little  of  the  bark  away  to  see  if  it  is  decay- 
ing. The  earliest  form  of  canker  is  a shrinkage  in  the 
bark,  caused  by  some  unknown  disease,  wbich  keeps 
spreading  until  it  gets  all  around  the  stem,  then  the  part 
above  It  dio.s.  But  before  tins  takes  place,  a swelling 
of  a warty  appearance  forms  just  above  it;  this  is  caused 
by  the  descending  sa})  being  stopped  in  its  downward 
course;  it  seems  to  be  trying  to  make  a growth  to  cover 
Ihe  wound,  hut,  of  course,  cannot  do  so. 

Remedies. — All  this  knotty  excrescence,  also  the 
shrinkage,  should  be  cut  away,  likewise  all  decayed  wood 
and  bark;  sometimes  there  will  be  dark  narrow  streaks 
limning  some  distance  beyond,  these  must  be  followed 
up  until  every  portion  is  cut  away.  Then  dress  the 
wound  with  either  Bordeaux  mixture,  sulphate  of  iron, 
two  ounces  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  water;  or  sulphide  of 
potassium  one  ounce  to  twelve  gallons  of  water.  If  none 
of  these  are  at  hand,  rub  the  part  well  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  After  (whichever  is  used)  make  a poultice  of 
equal  parts  clay  and  cow  manure  and  bind  round  the 
wound.  The  summer  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation, 
as  the  wound  heals  over  much  more  quickly  then. 

Downy  Mildew  (Peronospora  spansa.  Berk.). — Some 
rose  growers  are  troubled  with  a second  form  of  mildew 
which  differs  in  many  ways  from  ordinary  mildew.  It  is 
less  easy  to  detect,  and,  being  more  deeply  seated,  may  do 

a 
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greater  damage  before  detected  than  the  powdery  rnilde\s . 
It  is  likewise  less  easy  to  eradicate,  because  it  thrives 
within  the  substance,  while  the  spluerotheca  feeds  super- 
ficially. This  fungus  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  off  sud- 


BL.VCIC  LEAF-Sl’OT. 

: l!o.c  leal  inre.tcd  with  t>>o  fungue.  natural  or'thc’’f;.nJS;: 


denly,  and  the  young  shoots  to 
attacks  roses  grown  under  glass, 
attack  often  seriously  cripples  tl 


turn  black  and  die.  It 
and  in  the  case  of  a bad 
le  growth. 
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HEMnniEs. — E'ii'st  thoroughly  spray  with  Formula  No.  2r>, 
an<l  then  apply  tlowers  of  sulpliur  freely  by  means  of  a 
sul])hurator.  All  disoase<l  shoots  should  be  cmt  off  and 
burnt. 


I.O.-'E.  .MILDEW. 

1,  Portion  of  stem  an<l  loaf  attacked  by  mildew,  natural  size;  2 Cliain  of 
■spores  of  summer  fruit,  multiplied  by  4C0  ; .1,  Winter  form  of  fruit  containin.^ 
eporea  which  germinate  the  opring  following  their  production,  multiplied  by  ■tto’. 


Mildew  (Rphwrothcca  ])annosa).— One  of  tlie  oldest 
troubles  of  the  rose  grower  is  the  mildew,  d’his  <levclo[i!,’ 
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very  suddenly  ou  the  foliage  in  the  greenhouse  or  outside 
it,  giving  the  leaves  a powdery  appearance,  and  causing 
them  to  become  more  or  less  misshapen.  In  a mild  form 
the  foliage  may  be  only  mealy,  but  frequently  the  surfaces 
become  uneven  and  the  whole  leaf  twisted.  If  left  un- 
heeded the  enemy  will  ruin  the  plants  attacked,  and 


knowing  this,  a remedy  has  been  found  and  long  applied 
in  the  sliape  of  sprinkling  the  leaves  with  dowers  of  sul- 
iihur.  Another  good  remedy  to  get  I'id  of  the  mildew  is 
to  close  the  lionse  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  run 
the  temperature  up  to  If.  deg.,  then  with  the  bellows  till 
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leacius  8o  to  90  deg.,  then  admit  air  gradualJv  A 

“ jiTir”  for 

EEMEmE.s.-Potassium  sulphide  one  ounce  to  five  gal- 

an  the  plants  has  proved 

an  effecOye  remedy.  Spraying  in  winter,  too,  wd^Ihe 

Cuprani  lormuk  (No.  25)  v'ould  prove  a good  preventive 

tlThehef  expenence,  have  come  to 

le  belief  that  rose  mildew  ls  induced  by  a weak  condi- 

hm  or  Pv^'  Pai-tial  starvation,  iiTegu- 

of  cold'  to  draughts 

or  cokl  ail.  The  best  successes  in  rose  growing  as  in 

care'to  thT’  constant  intelligent 

Ccue  to  the  many  details.  ° 

Rose  Leaf  Scorch  (Septoria  roste).— This  disease  is 

srlf  f i,“ the 

lim  • patches,  which  eventually  change  to  a 

biowmsh  tint,  margined  by  a darker  tint.  The  mycel  um 
penetra  os  the  cells,  stops  the  circulation  of  theZ  Z 
causes  the  affected  portions  to  die  and  fall  out  leavino- 

mseJ  anl  r ^ common  on  w d 

loses  and  brambles,  it  readily  finds  its  way  on  to  garden 

Remedie.s.- Spraying  the  trees  in  winter  with  a sulphate 

form  ^3Thp°  (Pormula  No.  26)  will  kill  the  winter 
Poigus,  and  an  occasional  spraying  with  sul- 

tidluree  ‘‘“'P 

Rose  Rust  (Phragmidium  subcorticatum). — The  "enu- 

otTie'lt  r --t  of  wiiat,  oatstTiid 

roses  " if  • ’ this  country  upon  indoor 

as  it  now  is  become  a pest  here 

Those  vvh  and  other  States  in  the  Union. 

uPPdL  '^'th  the  rust  of  the  blackberry 

need  no  fuither  words  of  general  description  of  this  fungusu 
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It  proiluces  a iim«s  of  orange-coloured  spores  on  the 
foliage. 

Kemedibs. — There  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of 
treatment  save  that  of  cutting  and  burning  all  affected 
plants. 

The  Black  Spot  (Aotinonema  rosse,  Fr.). — The  Black 
Spot  is  a very  widespread  and  conspicuous  disease  of  the 
rose,  first  described  in  1826,  now  know'n  in  many  coun- 
tries and  often  much  dreaded.  The  foliage  when  attacked 
soon  develops  the  characteristic  black  spots,  and  the  leaves 
becoming  elsewhere  pale  shortly  fall  to  the  grountl.  As 
a result  rose  houses  badly  infested  with  the  black  spot 
show  but  few  leaves  and  fewer  blooms.  Once  trees  are 
badly  attacked  there  is  no  remedy  except  to  remove  and 
burn  the  infected  leaves. 

IIbmedies. — As  a preventive,  spray  periodically  in  spiing 
and  summer  with  a solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium , 
also  in  winter  with  the  Cupram  Formula  (No.  25).  If 
many  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  plants  they  should  be 
gathered  up  and  burned.  As  with  many  other  diseases, 
some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  the  black  spot  than 
others.  When  posisihle — that  is,  wdicn  all  other  things 
remain  the  same— it  is,  of  course,  wise  to  grow  those 
least  susceptible  to  the  disease. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INSECTS,  MITES,  ETC. 

Ants. — It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  lo  waste  time  or 
space  in  the  description  of  these,  because  they  arc  well 
known— or  ought  to  be,  at  any  rate— to  everyone.  We 
will  only  say  that  the  injuries  they  are  usuallj'  respon- 
sible for  are  of  a two-fold  character.  In  the  first  place, 
they  gain  ingress  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots,  and  form 
tunnels  in  the  soil,  causing  the  hitter  to  become  light  and 
spongy,  waterlogged,  and  sour;  and,  in  the  second,  they 
do  an  infinite  amount  of  harm  in  transporting  Aphides  and 
young  Scale  to  various  plants  simply  for  the^sake  of  secur- 
ing the  sugary  secretions  wdiich  exude  from  their  bodies. 
Aphides  are  called  the  milch  cows  of  the  ants,  from  the 
fact  of  the  latter  carrying  them  about  and  tending  them 
tor  the  object  above  mentioned. 

iiEMUuiES.— In  the  case  of  infesting  the  soil  the  simplest 
remedy  is  to  immerse  the  pot  entirely  in  water  for  a few 
iiours  and  thereby  drown  the  ants.  y\nother  good  and 
simiile  plan  is  to  place,  a piece  of  camjihor  of  the  size  of 
a hazel  nut  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold  apply  the  solution  to  the  soil.  Roth  are  perfectly 
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safe  renieclies.  To  prevent  ants  ascending  the  sterns  of 
plants  tie  a piece  of  cotton  wool,  or  simply  make  a chalk 
line  round;  ants  will  not  pass  over  chalk.  Ants  may  also 
be  trapped  by  laying  marrow  bones  or  pieces  of  hollow 
cane  about.  Examine  these  daily,  and  if  any  ants  are 
found  in  or  on  them,  dip  in  boiling  water.  Pieces  of 
sponge  saturated  with  treacle  will  attract  ants,  and  so  will 
sheets  of  paper  smeared  with  treacle.  Carbolic  acid 
diluted  with  ten  times,  and  paraffin  with  six  times,  its 
bulk  of  water  poured  into  the  haunts  of  ants  will  drive 
them  away,  but  this  remedy  must  not  be  adopted  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  roots  of  plants,  otherwise  it  will  kill 
them.  If  the  nest  can  be  found,  make  a hole  Gin.  deep, 
pour  in  a tablespoonful  of  disulphide  of  carbon,  and  close 
the  hole  with  soil.  The  latter  is  inflammable,  so  do  not 
use  it  near  a light. 

Aphides. — These  are  welbkuown  pests,  under  the 
common  name  of  Greenflies.  There  are  about  a dozen 
species  that  infest  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
but  the  only  one  that  concerns  us  here  as  infesting  green- 
house plants  is  the  Common  Greenfly  (Kophalosiiahon 
Dianthi),  and  the  Black  Aphis  (Aphis  faba?),  which  at- 
tacks chrysanthemums.  Although  commonly  called 
Greenflies,  they  are  not,  as  their  name  would  imply,  alwa^'s 
green  in  colour.  It  is  only  when  feeding  on  green  leaves 
or  shoots  that  their  bodies  are  green ; on  dark-coloured 
shoots  they  are  usually  brownish,  or  reddish,  or  dark. 
They  have  brown  antenn.'u,  transparent  iridescent  wings, 
soft  bodies,  and  long  legs,  and  are  furnished  with  a beak 
with  which  they  penetrate  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  or  the 
rim  of  the  shoots  and  suck  the  juices  of  the  plant.  Aphides 
are  possessed  of  marvellous  fecundity.  In  the  autumn 
eggs  are  laid  by  oviparous  females,  which  lay  dormant 
until  s])ring ; then  they  hatch  into  flies,  w hich  in  theii  turn 
lay  eggs  also.  From  the  latter  arc  hatched  a progeny 
itosscssing  viviparous  habits;  and  henceforth  until  the 
autumn  generation  after  generation  of  Aphides  are  born 
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alive  to  prey  u])on  vegetation  and  annoy  the  gardener.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Iteaumur,  that  a single  female 
Aphide  in  the  course  of  five  generations  is  capable  of  being 
the  progenitor  of  no  less  than  6,000,000 ! It  is  not  only 
by  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plant  that  injury  is  done.  As 
the  insects  increase  in  size  they  shed  their  skins  sevei’al 
times,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  excreta  and  the 
saccharine  matter  exuded  from  their  botlies,  seal  up  the 
stomata  or  pores  of  the  leaves,  prevent  their  healthy  func- 
tions being  carried  out,  and  attract  sooty  matters  and 
fungoid  spores  from  the  atmosphere,  which  render  the 
plants  unhealthy. 

Eemedies. — The  2^i'imary  remedy  is  fumigation  with 
nicotine,  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  on  two  successive 
evenings.  Personally,  we  much  prefer  this  method  to 
that  of  syringing  with*  liquid  insecticides.  Proiierly  done, 
the  fumes  will  penetrate  eA'ery  crevice  of  the  house,  and 
destroy  every  other  living  insect  in  addition  to  the  Aphides. 
Next  to  fumigathni,  the  best  means  is  by  the  airjrlication 
of  solutions  of  some  of  the  advertised  liquid  insecticides. 
Of  liomc-made  insecticides  there  is  probably  nothing  better 
than  soft  soap  ami  quassia.  Four  ounces  of  the  latter  has 
to  he  boiled  in  a gallon  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes, 
tlieu  have  an  equal  weight  of  soft  soap  added,  and  allowed 
to  get  cool,  after  whicli  the  clear  jrortion  can  be  ajiplied 
t).y  means  of  a syringe  or  sjionge.  Larger  quantities  can 
tie  prejiared  at  the  same  rate.  Other  good  prejiarations 
are  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  soft  water;  soda  and  aloes  at  the  rate  of  two 
])ounds  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  hitter,  dissolveil 
in  a gallon  of  hot  water  and  ajiplied  when  cool;  one  iiart 
of  gas-liquor  to  five  jiarts  of  water;  four  ounces  each  of 
aloes  and  soft  soa]i  to  a gallon  of  water;  soft  soap  at  the 
rate  of  !)lh.  to  12  gallons  of  soft  water;  and  tobacco  water 
made  by  soaking  fib.  of  shag  tobacco  in  six  gallons  of  hot 
watei’,  then  adding  J,lh.  soft  soaii  ami  a])])lying  when  cool. 
In  any  case,  bear  in  mind  when  using  liquid  insecticides 
not  to  let  them  touch  the  (lowers;  and,  inoreovei',  see 
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tliat  they  are  a^jpUecl  both  uuder  and  over  tlie  leaves.  It 
is  also  a safe  plan  to  syringe  the  foliage  half  an  hour 
afterwards  with  clean  water;  the  insecticide  by  that  time 
wdll  have  done  its  w'ork,  and  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
injury  to  the  foliage.  There  yet  remains  a brief  reference 
to  be  made  to  the  value  of  tobacco  powder  as  a remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  Aphides.  Tobacco  pow'der  is  finely- 
ground  tobacco,  and  in  this  state  is  a powerful  factor  in 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests,  especially  Aphides ; a little 
of  it  has  only  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a distributor  to  the 
portions  of  shoots  or  leaves  infested  to  ensure  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  Greenfly. 

Bulb  Mites. — Fortunately,  these  have  not  as  yet 
proved  very  numerous,  though  it  must  be  admitted  they 
are  formidable  pests.  They  belong  to  the  spider  family, 
and  are  not  true  insects.  Owing  to  their  small  size — 1-20 
inch  in  length,  and  to  their  habit  of  concealing  themselves 
within  the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  they  are  rarelj’  seen  except 
wdien  sought  for  by  experts.  Their  bodies  are  transparent, 
of  a milky-wdhte  colour,  with  a dark  oval  spot  on  each  side. 
They  are  particularly  partial  to  the  bulbs  of  the  eucharis, 
hyacinth,  vallota,  and  many  other  plants.  Bulbs  of  any 
kind  that  become  unhealthy  should  be  carefully  examined 
with  a strong  lens  to  see  if  the  mites  are  the  cause  of  then- 
sickly  condition. 

Bembdibs. — So  far  no  definite  remedy  is  known.  Se^elal 
have,  however,  been  tried  w'ith  partial  success,  -and  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  soaking  the  bulbs  a few 
moments  in  w'ater  heated  to  a temperatuie  of  140  deg. 
Fahr. ; washing  off  all  loose  soil,  removing  diseased  scales, 
and  carefully  brushing  tlie  bulbs  with  a solution  of 
Eucharis  Mite  Destroyer,  or  tobacco  water,  prepared  as 
advised  for  Aphides.  All  the  soil  previously  occupied  by 
the  bulbs  should  be  burnt,  and  the  crocks  and  pots  soaked 
in  hot  wuiter  to  prevent  the  mites  reaching  other  bulbs. 

Cockroaches. — These,  are.  exeee<lingly  livel.v  an<l 
crafty  insects,  which  feed  chiefly  on  the  m<its  of  plants. 
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osjiecially  of  orchids.  They  are  also  not  arlveise  fo  <le- 
vouriiig  seedling  plants.  Being  nocturnal  feeders,  it  is 
difficult  to  catch  them  ; besides,  they  have  a habit  of  con- 
cealing themselves  beneath  pots,  or  anything  else  they 
can  crawl  under  or  into,  directly  light  is  introduced,  or  as 
soon  as  daylight  appears.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  de- 
scribe them  in  detail;  they  are  pretty  well  known. 

Bbmeuies. — Phosphor  paste  or  beetle  poison,  spread  on 
slices  of  bread  placed  about  the  greenhouse,  will  generally 
prove  effectual  in  destroying  them.  They  may  he  caught 
in  ordinary  beetle  traps,  or  in  bottles  partly  filled  with 
beer  and  water  and  sunk  in  the  earth  ; or  in  shallow 
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FEli.N  FliOXD  INFESTED  WITH  BHOWN  SCALE. 

The  scales  cau  be  seen  adhering  to  the  midrib. 


vessels  containing  beer  placed  under  or  on  the  staging. 
Tresh  rhubarb  leaves  laid  about,  and  a mixture  of  oatmeal 
and  salt,  are  said  to  be  efficacious  remedies. 

Crickets,  ghy  House  Cricket  (Gryllus  ilomcisticus) 
sometimes  attacks  the  roots  and  young  shoots  and  h aves 
of  greenhouse  plants,  but  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a very 
troublesome,  jiest  to  the  gardener.  Ihke  the  Cockroach’, 
It  IS  a nocturnal  feeder,  and  hence  is  never  seen  by  day 
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unless  its  hiding  place — generally  a warm  crevice  near  the 
hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  where,  by  the  way,  the  Cock- 
roach makes  its  rendezvous  also  by  day — is  accidentally 
discovered.  Unlike  the  Cockroach,  however,  its  presence 
may  generally  be  detected  at  night  by  the  peculiar  chirp- 
ing noise  of  the  male  calling  for  the  female. 

IdfiMEDiBS. — For  these  see  under  Cockroaches. 


MAIIGUEIUTB  FLT  AND  PUP-'K  (EN'L.MrCED  EIGHT  UI A.METEH?), 

Fern  Pests. — Thrijis  are  liable  to  infest  ferns,  and  to 
do  much  injury  to  the  fronds.  Scale  insects,  too,  are 
often  troublesome,  fi.xing  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the 
fronds,  also  to  the  stems  and  midnbs.  Cockroaches  arc 
partial  to  the  young  fronds.  Mealy  Bug  occasionally  in- 
fests the  fronds,  and  Aphides  the  young  fronds  of  the 
Maidenhair  fern. 
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w itli  un  iiiSGctici<l6.  Ijci^  clowH  poison  for  CodvroncliGs 
P.nd  sponge  with  an  insecticide  to  eradicate  Mealy  Bug. 

Leaf-miningr  Maggot._The  larvtn  of  the  Mar- 
guerite Leaf-mining  Fly  (Phytoniyza  affinis)  frequently 
<lo  considerable  injury  to  the  leaves  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum and  marguerite  by  boring  small  channels  betw’een 
the  tw'o  surfaces.  The  maggots  feed  on  the  soft  tissues, 
cause  blisters  and  whitish  zigzag  tunnels  to  form  on  the 
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pirface.  When  very  numerous  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  am  seriously  disorganised,  and  the  health  of  the 
plant  badly  affected.  The  fly  is  like  the  Common  House 
kly  m shape,  and  of  a dark,  .slaty-black  or  ash  colour  It 
measures  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  the  spread  of  its  wing, 
and  about  one-tw'elfth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  flies 
apjiear  iii  May  and  June,  and  dejiosit  their  eggs,  by  means 
of  an  ovijiositor,  in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf.  When  fully 
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grown  the  maggots  uo  not  i^uit  the  leaves,  hut  lorin  diest- 
nut-brown  coloured  pupie  in  the  mines,  and  eventually 
emerge  therefrom  as  perfect  flies. 

Remedies. — When  the  maggots  are  seen  in  the  leaves 
it  is  useless  applying  insecticides,  as  an3-thing  powerful 
enough  to  reach  them  would  at  the  same  time  kill  the, 
leaves.  The  only  remedy  in  such  a case  is  to  either  pinch 
off  and  burn  the  infested  leaf,  or  to  crush  the  maggot 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  in  the  leaf,  or  to  pick  out 
each  gi’idj  with  the  point  of  a penknife  or  darning-needle. 
As  a preventive,  s^ninging  the  foliage  frequentl}'  during 
May  and  June,  when  the  flies  are  on  the  wing,  with  a 
paraffin  solution,  is  a first-rate  plan.  The  solution  should 
be  prepared  as  follows:  Place  a piece  of  bath  brick  in  a 
wooden  pail,  and  pour  as  much  paraffin  oil  thereon  as  it 
will  soalv  up.  Fill  the  pail  with  water,  and  leave  it  for 
three  or  four  days,  then  remove  the  scum  from  the  sur- 
face, and  syringe,  or,  better  still,  spray  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  it  in  the  evening.  Prepared  thus,  the 
essence  of  the  oil  is  thoroughly  communicated  to  the 
water,  and  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  foliage.  The 
oiled  surface  acts  as  a deterrent  to  the  fly  depositing  its 


Mealy  Bug This  is  a well-known  greenhouse  pest. 

The  males  are  small,  with  long  antenuie,  pale  red  in 
colour,  and  covered  with  white  powder.  The  females  have 
shorter  antemne,  no  wings,  a longer  body  than  the  male, 
red  in  colour,  and  covered  with  white  meal.  The  latter 
are  very  active  whilst  in  the  growing  stage,  and  move 
freely  about  from  place  to  place.  When  the  eggs  are 
laid  thev  are  covered  with  a cottony  substance,  wlueli  is 
exuded  'from  the  skin  of  the  female  insect.  The  most 
common  species  is  Dactylopius  longispinus  Like  then- 
relatives,  the  Scale  insects,  they  puncture  the  epidermis 
of  tlie.  leaves  or  shoots,  and  extract  the  sa]!. 

Remedies. -When  tlie  Mealy  Rug  has  gained  an  en- 
traiici'  into  a greenhonse  it  is  not  easy  to  eradicate  it. 
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Washing  the  shoots  and  leaves  with  solutions  of  liquid 
insecticide,  or  syringing  with  an  emulsion  of  soft  soajj, 
petroleum,  and  water,  prepared  by  dissolving  four  ounces 
of  soft  soap  in  a gallon  of  boiling  water,  then  adding  a 
third  of  a wineglassful  of  jietroleum,  mixing  the  whole 
thoroughly  well  together  and  using  when  cool,  are  the 
usual  and  most  efficient  reme<lies.  If  syringing  is  not  a 
convenient  methcxl  of  ajiplying  a liquul  insectici<le,  ])lace 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Bluko.v. 

MEAI.Y  BUGS  (nAC’TYLOPUS  LOXGISPINUS). 
Showing-  females  in  different  stages  of  development. 


the  solution  in  a good-sized  tub,  and  then,  grasping  the 
pot  with  one  hand  an<l  the  [ilant  with  the  other,  dip  the 
foliage  several  times  in  the  solution.  This  metho<l  is  ti 
more  economical  one  than  syringing  for  ridding  snnill 
plants  of  minute  pests,  as  there  is  little  waste  of  the  solu- 
tion emj)loye<l.  To  destroy  Metily  ling  in  bunches  of 
flowers,  tie  a small  [fiece  of  sponge  on  the  eiul  of  ii  small 
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fitick,  dip  this  in  a small  phial  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  just 
touch  the  bug  with  it.  The  spirit  must  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  blooms  or  stalks. 


Orchid  Pests — The  chief  pests  that  infest  orchids 
are  Aphides,  Thrips,  Mealy  Bug,  Scale,  Woodlice,  Bed 
Spider,  Cockroaches,  the  Dendrobium  Beetle  (Xyleborus 
perforans),  and  the  Cattleya  Fly  (I.sosoma  orchidearum). 
The  Dendrobium  Beetle  is  about  l-12in.  in  length,  and  of 
a chestnut-brown  colour.  It  perforates  the  stems  of  den- 
drobiums  and  forms  tunnels  in  the  centre,  feeding  on  the 
inner  tissues.  The  Cattleya  Fly  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
eye  of  the  young  growths  when  dormant,  and  causes  the 
latter  to  become  stunted. 

Remedies. — The  only  remedy  for  the  Dendrobium  Beetle 
is  to  cut  off  and  burn  infested  growths,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Cattleya  Fly  to  cut  off  the  stunted  growths,  split 
them  open,  and  remove  and  destroy  the  yellowish  grubs, 
the  larvas  of  the  fly.  Sometimes  the  grubs  infest  the 
roots,  causing  warty  swellings  to  form.  In  this  case  cig 
out  the  grubs  with  the  point  of  a penknife  or  needle.  I he 
other  pests  are  freely  dealt  with  in  preceding  paragra]flis 
in  this  chapter.  To  prevent  Slugs  and  Snails  ascending 
the  flower  stems,  tie  a piece  of  cotton  wool  around  them. 


Plant  Bugs. — Several  kinds  of  these  are  hurtful  to 
the  buds  of  the  chrysanthemum.  The  one  we_ shall  spe- 
cially mention  here  is  Anthocoris  memorum.  The  perfect 
insect  measures  one-eighth  of  an  inch  m length ; head  an  1 
fore  part  of  body  shiny  black;  feelers  ye  low,  with  black 
tips  Megs  yellow,  with  a black  band  round  the  hiudermost 

i;Sk  lest  block,  »i„gs  bro,v„fel.-.ycllo,v.  It  puuc..^ 

the  buds  and  prevents  them  opening  P^'M'erl.Y  Oeeas.oi 
allv  it  does  good,  however,  by  feeding  on  aphides,  but 
; 1 lb  hd  if  its  good  qualities  outweigh  the  injury  done 

.obiwity  tvl.cn  .listnil.c.b  -km.thcv  specie,  <>'  U.mt  1 
SilSis  rrcqnc.tly  .Iocs  ...neb  hsnn  lo  tl... 
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buds  and  leaves  of  chrysanthemums.  This  insect  is  like 
a large  aphis  in  sha]ie  and  colour,  and  measures  just 
under  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  punctures  the 
epidermis  of  the  young  leaves  and  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
causing  them  to  turn  brown  and  shrivel.  Yet  another 
species,  Phytocoris  campestris,  is  reputed  to  injure  chry- 
santhemum buds,  points  of  the  shoots,  and  young  foliage, 
the  parts  attacked  having  the  appearance  of  having  been 
poisoned.  Wherever  the  shoots  wither,  turn  black,  or  curl 
up  very  much,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  of 
the  foregoing  pests  is  the  culjirit. 

Remedies.— To  catch  the  bugs  hold  a butterdy-net  or 
a cloth  in  front  of  the  plant,  and  suddenly,  but  carefully, 
shake  the  shoots  over  this.  The  bugs  will  fall  off  imme- 
diately. Syringing  w'ith  one  of  the  remedies  advised  for 
Aphides  will  also  prove  effectual. 

Red  Spider, — This  is  a foimidable  plant  liest,  an<l 
one  usually  very  prevalent  in  greenhouses  where  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  moisture  and  ventilation. 
It  is  a minute  creature,  orange  or  red  in  colour,  and  much 
resembling  a spider  in  miniature.  It  is  popularly  spoken 
of  as  an  insect,  but  it  is  not;  it  is  a mite.  Like  the  true 
spider,  it  also  spins  a web  on  the  leaves  on  w'hich  it  feeds. 
It  first  cuts  a hole  in  the  leaf  by  means  of  its  mandibles, 
then  thrusts  in  its  sucker  and  extracts  the  juices.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  are  often  to  be  met  with  on 
a leaf,  protected  by  a fine  web.  Needless  to  say,  such  a 
large  number  of  these  creatures  in  a small  sjrace  <lo  an 
incalculable  amount  of  injury  to  the  foliage  by  robbing  it 
of  its  proper  nourishment.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
leaves  soon  assume  a yellowdsh  tinge,  become  unhealtby, 
and  speedily  die. 

Remedies.  — A hot,  dry  afmosjihore  is  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  Red  Spider;  consequently,  the  best  way  to 
keep  it  at  bay  is  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  a moist 
atmosphere  by  syringing  the  walls,  foliage,  and  paths 
daily ; or,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  by  sprinkling  flowers 
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of  sulphur  on  the  heated  hot-water  pipes.  Where  leaves 
are  badlj^  infested  they  should  be  sponged  with  soft  soap 
and  water.  Leaves  that  have  a sickly  hue  should  always 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  under  sides,  taking,  at  the 
same  time,  prompt  measures  for  the  destruction  of  any 
lied  Spider  found  thereon.  Plant  houses  kept  clean, 
moderately  moist,  and  properly  ventilated,  are  rarely  in- 
fested with  lied  Spieler. 


[Photo:  H.  A.  Smith. 

SCALE  INSECTS  ON  OLEANDER  LELWES. 

Tlie  intects  iimy  bo  sceu  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  midrib  of  the  back  of  the 
leaf. 


Scale  Insects. — There  are  several  kinds  infesting 
greenhouse  plants.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
Brown  Scale.  This  is  a reddish-brown  insect,  hemi- 
spherical in  shape,  which  infests  the  shoots  and  stems 
of  a variety  of  plants.  Tlie  young  Scale  cling  very  closely 
to  the  shoot,  and  arc  somewhat  soft;  the  okler  ones  have 
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a shining  shield-like  skin,  which,  when  the  female  has 
laid  her  eggs  and  she  dies,  serves  as  a covering  for  the 
young  Scale.  For  the  first  day  or  two  after  hatching  the 
young  Scale  move  about  to  find  a suitable  feeding  place, 
then  they  firmly  attach  themselves  to  the  shoot  by  their 
suckers,  and  never  move  afterwards.  It  is  during  this 
stage  of  their  existence  when  the  ants  make  themselves 
busy  in  distributing  the  young  Scale  about.  There  is  also 
the  Orange-tree  Scale,  a fiat  species,  which  punctures  the 
shoot  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sap  falls  on  the  leaves 
below,  and  forms  the  sticky  honey-dew  that  is  often  found 
coating  their  surface.  Then  there  is  the  Fern  Scale, 
Camellia  Scale,  Oleander  Scale,  Aspidistra  Scale,  Palm 
Scale,  etc.,  all  fairly  common  on  greenhouse  plants. 

Remedibs. — When  plants  are  badly  infested  with  Scale 
insects  it  requires  some  drastic  measures  to  remove  them. 
In  the  case  of  hard-wooded  plants  the  shoots  must  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a brush  and  a strong  solution  of 
an  insecticide  like  Gishurst  Compound.  The  leaves,  too, 
if  infested,  must  be  carefully  sponged,  removing  any  Scale 
not  easily  detached  by  a sponge  by  means  of  a small 
pointed  stick.  Syringing  with  water  heated  to  140  deg. 
Fahr.  will  invariably  kill  Scale.  Tender  plants,  such  as 
ferns,  can  only  be  freed  from  Scale  by  first  detaching  the 
insects  with  a pointed  stick,  and  afterwards  sponging  with 
one  of  the  liquid  insecticides.  Fumigation  with  tobacco 
is  useless,  and  so  is  syringing  with  insecticides,  unless 
done  several  times  in  succession  at  intervals  of  a few  days. 
Oleanders,  oranges,  and  camellias  very  badly  infested 
may  be  quite  cleared  of  Scale  by  immersing  the  plants 
entirely  in  water  for  a day  or  two.  This,  however,  should 
only  be  done  in  summer. 

Snow. flies. — The  Snow-fly  (Aleyrodes  proletella)  is 
related  to  the  Aphides,  and  closely  resembles  them  in 
form  and  size,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  former 
are  covered  with  a white  ])Owder;  their  habits,  too,  and 
manner  of  feeding  are  similar.  They  are  more  frequently 
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seen  on  the  cabbage  than  on  greenhouse  plants,  but  occa- 
sionally may  be  met  with  on  the  leaves  of  abutilons  and 
a few  other  j^lants.  As  soon  as  seen  they  should  be 
231'omptly^  removed,  otherwise  they  will  do  much  injury 
to  the  leaves  by  sucking  the  sajD.  They  are  very  active 
insects,  flynng  away^  in  a cloud-like  mass  when  distui'bed. 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blakpy. 

EGGS  OF  GHOST  OR  SNOW  FLY  OX  A SALVIA  LEAF. 
The  eggs  arc  enlarged  seven  diameters. 


Eemedibs. — Dusting  with  tobacco  powder  or  Ifowers  of 
sulphur,  and  successive  fumigations  with  nicotine,  are 
the  best  remedies  to  adopt. 

Springtails. — These  are  lively  little  insects,  which 
have  been  noted  of  late  years  as  frequently  infesting  the 
roots  of  pot  plants.  When  present  in  large  numbers  they 
muloubtedly'  do  a great  deal  of  harm  to  the  roots  of  ]iian(s. 
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Th6  commonest  kind  is  known  as  Podura  tcrrostris.  It 
varies  in  length  from  l-30th  to  ^in.,  is  of  a whitish  colour, 
aird  more  or  less  hairy.  When  disturbed,  it  jumps  or 
runs  away  with  alacrity.  This  species  frequents  damp  and 
sour  soils  mainly.  Other  kinds  of  Springtails  which  are 
equally  harmful  are:  Achorutes  purparescens,  a brownish 
insect  of  similar  size  to  the  preceding  one;  and  Lipuia 
ambulans,  a milky-white  kind.  dhey  ai'c  easily  i<  cog- 
nised by  their  habit  of  jumping  or  springing  when  dis- 
turbed. 


[Photo  : J.  G.  Blakey. 

GHOST  on  SNOW  FI.T  (ALETPODES  PKOLETELLA). 

The  flies  are  magnified  eight  diameters.  Below  are  the  waxen  nymph  caseti 
containing  the  pupae. 


Kemedies. — Immersing  the  pots  and  roots  in  lime  water, 
as  advised  for  worms ; watering  the  soil  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  per  gallon,  or  with 
a weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  water,  will 
destroy  these  creatures. 


Thrips. — There  are  few  insects  more  destructive  than 
these.  The  one  which  attacks  the  chrysanthemum  and 
other  greenhouse  plants  is  lleliothrip  lucrnorrhoidalis, 
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a dark  brown  four-winged  insect,  with  a reddish- 
tipped  body,  pale  yellow  eyes  and  limbs,  and 
measuring  l-20in.  in  length.  It  is  wonderfully  agile 
in  its  habits,  jumping  away  directly  the  leaf  it 
is  on  is  touched.  The  larvfe — small  whitish  or 
yellowish  maggots — are  also  fairly  active,  but  they  can- 
not jump.  Both  feed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and 
shoots,  sucking  out  the  juices,  and  causing  them  to  assume 
a yellowish  tinge  and  die.  Not  only  do  they  injure  the 
leaves,  but  also  the  young  shoots  and  flowers.  They  are 
esjiecially  destructive  to  the  young  and  tender  foliage  of 
orchids.  As  a rule,  they  never  get  very  numerous  in 
greenhouses  that  have  a fairly  moist  atmosphere. 

Eembdies. — Sponging  the  foliage,  or  syringing  or  spray- 
ing with  a solution  of  one  of  the  advertised  insecticides, 
are  the  usual  remedies.  Fumigation  with  nicotine  on 
three  successive  evenings  generally  j^roves  successful. 

Weevils. — Both  the  perfect  insects  and  the  larvae  do 
considerable  injury  to  plants  in  greenhouses  as  well  as 
outdoors.  The  particular  species  responsible  for  the  in- 
jury to  greenhouse  plants  is  the  Clay-Coloured  Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  picipes).  A fully-developed  specimen  of  this 
weevil  measures  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is 
wingless,  an<l  the  body  or  chief  colour  is  of  a clayish  hue, 
freely  spotted  with  dark  warts.  The  weevils  lay  their  eggs 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  these  speedily 
hatch  into  white,  legless  maggots,  having  brown  heads, 
which  feed  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  emerge 
into  the  perfect  weevil  the  following  spring.  Owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  weevils  being  similar  to  the  earth,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  them  in  a casual  way ; and  it  is  next 
to  useless  searching  the  foliage  for  them  by  day,  as 
are  then  safely  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of_  the  soil. 
They  are  nocturnal  insects,  hence  only  feed  by  night.  The 
full-grown  weevils  feed  on  the  young  fronds  of  maidenhair 
ferns  and  on  flowers,  and  the  maggots  on  the  roots  of 
plants'. 
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Remedies.— To  catch  the  weevils,  smear  a tray  or  cloth 
with  treacle,  then  suddenly  shake  the  plant  over  it,  get- 
ting someone  at  the  same  time  to  turn  a bull’s-eye  lantern 
thereon.  If  there  are  any  weevils  present  they  will  drop 
at  once,  and  may  be  caught  and  destroyed  by  placing 
them  in  boiling  water.  With  regard  to  the  larva;,  take 
pains  to  free  the  soil  from  them  before  potting ; but,  if  any 
should  be  present  in  the  soil  afterwards,  immerse  the  ]^ots 
in  water  for  a few  hours  and  drown  them.  Some  persons 
advocate  the  application  of  a solution  of  bitter  aloes  and 
quassia,  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  not  injuring  the 
roots. 

Woodlice.  — Several  kinds  of  Woodlice  or  Slaters  are 
partial  to  the  buds  of  the  chrysanthemum.  The  Common 
Woodlouse  (Armadilla  vulgaris)  is  the  chief  kind.  This 
is  of  a leaden  hue,  and  rolls  itself  up  when  disturbed. 
Another  kind,  Oniscus  asellus,  is  greyish-brown,  with  yellow- 
coloured  spots  on  its  sides  and  back.  Yet  another,  Por- 
cellio  scaber,  is  of  a slaty  colour,  with  a rough  dotted 
back.  Being  nocturnal  feeders,  they  are  not  often  seen 
at  their  mischievous  occupation,  and  their  handiwork  is 
often  attributed  to  other  pests.  During  the  day  they  hide 
under  dry  rubbish  or  in  crevices.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  all  rubbish  should  be  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  plants,  and  that  any  crevices  likely  to  form 
a harbour  for  them  should  occasionally  be  treated  with 
boiling  water. 

Remedies. — Traps,  in  the  form  of  dirty  flower-pots  filled 
with  hay  or  moss,  or  with  their  insides  smeared  with 
treacle,  should  be  laid  about  to  entice  the  Woodlice  to 
enter.  Rxamine  these  daily,  and  kill  all  found  therein. 
Potatoes,  swedes,  or  turnips  cut  in  halves,  and  their  in- 
sides scooped  out,  also  form  excellent  traps.  Beetle 
poisons  placed  near  their  haunts  will  be  equally  effective. 
Phospho  nicotyl  (Voss’s),  a powder  preparation,  is  also  a 
splendid  remedy  for  killing  wood  lice. 

Worms. — These  unquestionably  do  a large  amount  of 
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mischief  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  soil  of  a pot 
plant.  They  not  only  damage  the  roots,  but  render  the 
soil  spongy,  stagnant,  and  sour,  and  speedily  bring  the 
plant  into  ill-health. 

Remedies. — Put  a lump  of  unslaked  lime  the  size  o 
vour  fist  in  a pail  of  water.  Allow  the  solution  to  stand 


[Iboto:  H.  A.  Smith. 
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water,  will  effect  the  same  object.  Plants  in  i^ots  should 
never  be  stood  on  the  bare  soil,  but  on  tiles,  slates,  boards, 
or  cinder  ashes,  otherwise  worms  w'ill  readily  gain  ingress 
to  the  roots. 

Yellow  Orchid  Aphis  (Biidionoi)hora  lutea).— 
Aphides,  with  greenish -yellow  bodies,  that  infest  orchids 
grown  under  glass.  There  are  winged  and  wingless 
females. 

liEMEiiiES. — Fumigation  with  nicotine  com])ounils. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Brown  Spots  and  Holes  in  Leaves Aspidistras 

and  palms  sometimes  Inive  brown  spots  or  holes  in  their 
leaves.  These  are  caused  hy  careless  sponging  or  by  a 
Shot  Hole  Fungus  (Cercospora  species). 

Remeuie.s. — Always  use  a soft  sponge,  quite  free  from 
grit.  Never  attempt  to  polish  the  leaves  with  oil  rags,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  and  see  tluit  the  roots  are  ke.])t  in  as 
liealthy  a condition  as  possible;  then  there  will  be  few,  if 
any,  brown  spots  or  holes  in  the  foliage. 

Camellia  Diseases. — The  bleached  silvery-white 
blotches,  sprinkled  with  black  sj^ots,  and  sometimes  seen 
on  camellias,  are  caused  by  a fungus  called  Pestalozzia 
Guepini.  Another  fungus.  Camellia  Black  Mould  (Macro- 
sporium  camellia.')  also  forms  similar  blotches,  but  with 
a definite  brown  margin. 

Remedy. — Pick  off  and  burn  diseased  leaves. 
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Chrysanthemum  Leaf  Rust. — This  is  a pest 
which  has  only  manifested  itself  of  recent  years.  At  one 
time  it  threatened  to  practically  exterminate  the  chrysan- 
themum, so  virulent  did  it  become  all  over  the  country. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  united  and  vigorous  efforts  of 
growers,  the  liust  was  greatly  cheeked  in  its  course,  and 
now  we  only  hear  of  it  occasionally.  It  is  scientifically 
known  as  Puccinia  hieracii,  and  is  a near  relative  of  the 
Hollyhock  Fungus.  This  fungus  is  not  confined  to  the 
chrysanthemum  only ; it  is  prevalent  on  our  native  hawk- 
weeds,  thistles,  groundsels,  burdock,  and  knapweeds ; con- 
sequently, wherever  these  weeds  abound  there  is  always 
risk  of  the  fungus  finding  its  way,  either  by  the  agency 
of  winds,  birds,  insects,  or  human  beings,  to  the  chrysan- 


themums. 

The  life  history  of  this  pest  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  It  is 
propagated  by  what  are  known  as  summer  or  w inter 
spores.  The  former,  technically  called  uredo-spores,  con- 
sist of  the  brownish  or  snuff-coloured  spots  found  on  leaves 
infected  with  the  fungus.  The  spots  may  be  dispers^ 
singly  about  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  or  congregated  in 
masses  thereon.  In  any  case,  there  are  myriads  of  them, 
and  these  are  distributed  about  by  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  previously  mentioned.  When  a spore  alights  on 
a°leaf,  and  the  conditions  are  congenial,  it  develops  m 
eight  to  ten  days,  and  gradually  takes  possession  of  the 
leaf,  finally,  causing  its  ill-health  and  ultimate  death.  Ihe 
winter  spore,  technically  called  the  telutospore,  diffeis 
from  the  summer  spore  in  not  germinating  the  same  sea- 
son It  either  remains  on  the  leaves  or  falls  on  the  sou, 
and  remains  inactive  till  the  following  spring,  when  it 
develops,  and  begins  to  again  spread  the  disease  among 
the  plants.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  Leaf  Lust  ma,> 
make  its  appearance  on  plants  in  early  summer  through 
the  summer  spores  being  conveyed  to  the  foliage  by  in- 
sects, birds,  winds,  or  the  clothing  of  persons  who  ha’ie 
previously  been  in  contact  with  weeds  or  with  chrysan- 
themums infected  with  the  disease.  Or  some  of  the 
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winter  spores  may  be  present  in  the  soil  used  for  striking 
the  cuttings,  or  on  the  leaves  of  the  cuttings,  and  these 
have  given  birth  to  the  Kust.  The  worst  of  pests  of  this 
kind  is  their  presence  is  not  discovered  until  too  late  to 
prevent  them  injuring  the  foliage.  The  spores,  when  ger- 


minating, penetrate  the  delicate  leaf  tissues  with  their 
mycelium,  rupture  the  cells,  and  put  a stop  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf.  The  brown  spots  really  indicate  the 
fungus  in  its  full  stage  of  development ; they  are  the  fruit 
of  the  fungus. 
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Ebmedies. — As  to  remedies,  it  is  obviously  useless  to 
apply  them  when  the  leaves  are  covered  with  the  brown 
spots,  as  the  mischief  has  then  been  wrought.  All  that 
can  be  done  then  is  to  promptly  pick  off  and  burn  every 
infected  leaf.  Directly  afterwards  spray  the  foliage  with 
a solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
to  two  and  a-half  gallons  of  tepid  water.  The  liquid 
should  be  applied  to  the  under  and  upper  sides  of  the 
foliage,  and  allowed  also  to  fall  on  the  soil  in  the  pots 
and  on  the  ground,  to  make  sure  of  destroying  fallen 
spores.  This  may  prevent  the  fungus  spreading.  To  guard 
against  an  attack,  the  plants  should  be  regularly  sprayed 
every  ten  days  throughout  the  season.  If  this  plan  be 
adopted,  and  all  infected  leaves  or  very  badl^'  attacked 
plants  be  promptly  burnt,  the  much-dreaded  Leaf  Eust 
may  be  kept  at  bay.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken 
not  to  propagate  from  infected  plants. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaf  Spot. — Occasionally  the 
leaves  of  the  chrysanthemum  are  infected  by  dark  brown 
spots,  which  seriously  disfigure  and  weaken  the  giwth 
of  the  plants.  This  particular  disease  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  called  Septoria  chrysanthemi.  But  little  is  known 
of  its  life  history  at  present.  Other  species  of  the  genus, 
however,  inflict  similar  injury  upon  the  cuiTant,  parsley, 
and  tomato. 

Eemedies.— One  thing  is  certain:  It  is  wise,  wherever 
leaves  are  found  with  dark  brown  spots,  to  at  once  lemmc 
and  burn  them;  afterwards  spraying  the  foliage  thoroughly 
with  Sulphide  of  Eotassium  solution  (Formula  No.  23)  as 
a preventive  against  a second  attack. 

Chrysanthemum  Mildew — A form  of  mildew 
peculiar  to  the  chrysanthemum,  and  scientifically  known 
as  Oidinm  chrysanthemi,  also  docs  much  damage  to  the 
foliarre  in  some  seasons.  This  mildew  spreads  over  the 
leaves,  and  also  the,  petals  of  the  blooms,  sending  its 
slender  tubes  into  the  cells,  and  speedily  disorganising 
the  funEions  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  thp 
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gro.yisli-white  film  of  growtli  spread  over  tlie  surface  ot‘ 
the  leaf.  Plants  that  are  much  crowded,  and  do  not  get 
sufficient  light  and  air,  are  specially  liable  to  an  attack. 

Remedies.  — Spraying  with  the  sulphide  solution  advised 
for  Leaf  Rust  will  destroy  the  mildew,  and  also  prevent  it 
again  infecting  the  foliage.  Dustings  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur will  also  prove  effectual.  Extremes  of  temperature, 
when  the  plants  are  housed,  should  also  be  avoided. 

Da.mping'-off  Disease. — Every  plant-grower  has  at 
some  time  or  other  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  valuable 
seedlings  wither  and  fall  over  on  their  sides  in  the  seed- 
pot  or  box.  The  stems  shrivel  just  at  their  junction  with 
the  soil.  This  is  caused  by  a fungus  technically  known  as 
Pythiurn  de  Baryanum.  It  appears  to  infest  soils  that 
are  kept  too  moist. 

Remedies. — Directly  the  seedlings  show  signs  of  attack 
pull  out  the  infected  ones  and  dust  sulphur  among  the 
remainder.  Stand  the  pan,  pot,  or  box  in  as  light  a posi- 
tion as  possible,  and  do  not  water  too  freely. 

Mildew. — There  are  several  kinds  of  mildew  attacking 
greenhouse  plants,  but  all  are  pretty  much  alike,  and 
amenable  to  the  same  course  of  treatment.  Mildew  is  a 
name  commonly  applied  to  several  kinds  of  minute  fungi 
of  a parasitic  nature,  and  which  grow  upon  the  leaves  or 
shoots  of  plants.  Seen  under  the  microscope,  they  con- 
sist of  slender  threads  which  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  here  and  there  put  forth  suckers  which 
penetrate  the  cells  and  thus  thrive  on  the  sap.  In  due 
course  these  minute  parasitic  plants  bear  millions  of 
spores,  which  are  carried  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  to 
other  plants,  and  hence  the  fungus  spreads  very  rapidly 
if  not  checked.  Mildew,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is  a 
dense  whitish  mould.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance 
in  greenhouses  kept  too  dry  or  too  moist,  and  where  pro- 
per attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation. 

Remedies.- — Avoiding  extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  is 
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a safe  preventive.  Strict  attention,  too,  should  be  paid 
to  ventilation,  never  allowing  cold  currents  of  air  to  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  foliage,  especially  of  roses.  In 
the  event  of  mildew  appearing,  dust  the  affected  foliage 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  after  moistening  the  hot- 
water  pipes  dust  these  with  sulphur  also.  Instead  of  the 
sulphur  the  following  recipe  may  be  used ; Boil  11b.  of 
sLilijhur  and  11b.  of  quicklime  in  five  pints  of  water  for 
ten  minutes  in  an  earthenware  pot;  keep  well  stirred. 
When  cool,  strain  off  and  add  one  part  of  this  to  a hun- 
dred parts  of  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  infested  plants 
by  means  of  vaporiser  or  a diffuser.  A solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium,  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  the 
latter  in  a quart  of  hot  water,  then  adding  the  liquor  to 
two  and  a-half  gallons  of  water,  is  also  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive or  cure  for  mildew.  Apply  by  means  of  a sprayer 
or  a syringe  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  In  applying  the 
solution  avoid  allowing  it  to  touch  any  painted  surface,  as 
it  will  damage  the  paint.  If  a syringe  be  used  see  that 
the  solution  is  ejected  with  as  fine  a spray  as  possible. 
Painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a solution  of  hot  lime 
and  sulphur — a quarter  of  a pound  of  each  to  three  gal- 
lons of  water — will  also  help  to  eradicate  mildew. 

Orange  Mould. — The  leaves  of  oranges  and  other 
evergreen  greenhouse  pilai^ts  are  sometimes  covered  with 
patches  of  dark  mould.  This  is  the  work  of  various  minute 
fungi,  which  develop  on  the  honey-dew  deposit  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  by  various  insects.  If  the  mould 
is  allowed  to  remain  long  on  the  leaves  it  seals  up  the 
stomata,  or  breathing  pores,  and  causes  the  leaves  to 
become  sickly. 

Kemedies.— The  foliage  of  the  plants  should  be  fre- 
quently sponged,  so  as  to  remove  the  honey-dew  deposit. 
Insects  also  should  not  be  allowed  to  infest  the  plants. 

Orchid  Diseases. — A few  diseases  attack  orchids. 
First  of  all,  there  is  tlie  Leaf  Spot  (Leptothyrium  perni- 
ciosum),  which  forms  brownish  spots  on  the  leaves  The 
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spots  ultimately  become  bleached,  and  the  parenclyma 
dries  up.  Then  there  is  the  Orchid  Authracnose  (Glceo- 
sporium  Bidgoodii),  which  causes  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
of  odontoglossums  to  become  pale,  and  spots  to  form  on 
other  parts  of  the  leaves.  These  are  about  the  only  two 
of  any  consequence. 

Bemedy. — Cutting  off  and  burning  the  diseased  leaves 
seems  to  be  the  only  one. 

Sclerotinia  Disease. — This  fungoid  disease,  scien- 
tifically called  Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  attacks  a number 
of  plants,  including  the  chrysanthemum.  It  first  appears 
in  the  form  of  a white  mould  on  the  stem,  just  above  the 
soil.  As  the  fungus  develops  it  penetrates  the  stem, 
causing  it  to  become  brittle  and  to  split,  when  the  interior 
will  be  found  more  or  less  full  of  black  sclerotia. 

Kemedies.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  a very  common  enemy 
of  the  chrysanthemum,  but  whenever  a plant  is  found  to 
be  attacked  it  should  at  once  be  cremated.  Should  the 
white  mould  stage  of  the  fungus  be  found  on  the  stem, 
dust  freely  with  slaked  lime. 
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INSECTS. 

Ash-bark  Beetle  (Hylesiniis  fraxini). — Both  the 
l)eetles  and  their  larva3  bore  tunnels  just  beneath  the  bark 
ol  ash  trees,  thus  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  causing  the  bark  to  decay  and  the  tree  to  exentually 
die.’  The  beetles  are  l-6in.  long,  blackish  to  ochreous  in 
colour,  with  red  feet.  The  larvas  are  small,  white,  fleslp , 
and  legless,  and  furnished  with  strong  jaws.  The  beetles 
appear  in  April,  and  bore  holes  in  the  bark;  then  lay 
their  eggs,  the  laiwie  from  which  bore  short  tunnels  at 
rio-ht  angles  to  the  main  tunnel  on  each  aide.  In  due 
course  the  larvte  turn  into  pupai,  and  finally  emerge  as 
beetles,  eating  their  way  out  and  riddling  the  bark  with 

''''ebmedies.-(I)  Trees  badly  attacked  should  be  cut  doum 
and  have  the  infested  bark  stripped  off  and  burnt.  (-) 
In  April  and  May  paint  the  trunks  with  the  remerh  ad- 
vised for  the  Fruit  Tree  Beetle  on  page  66. 

Ash-bark  Scale  (Chionaspis  salicis,  syn.  A.  fraxini). 
—Although  its  common  name  is  popularly  associated  win 
the  ash,  this  Scale  insect  really  derives  its  specific  na 
from  the  willow.  It  is  common  on  both  trees,  and  is  . . 
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occasionally  found  on  the  elm,  maple,  and  alder.  The 
female  scales  are  of  a dull  crimson  colour,  and  the  larva* 
and  ova  are  of  a similar  colour.  lake  other  scale  insects,' 
the  adult  females  attach  themselves  permanently  to  the 
bark,  and  during  their  short  life  suck  out  the  sap  from  the 
tree.  The  newly-hatched  larva?  crawl  about  the  bark  until 
they  have  discovered  a suitable  feeding  place,  then  settle 
down  permanently  in  that  position.  There  are  winged 
and  wingless  males,  and  these  may  be  seen  actively  mov- 


[Photo ; H.  A.  Smith. 

NAIL  GALL  ON  LIME  LE.\F. 

The  tiny  galls  ar-3  ciiieed  by  a midge  named  Eriophyes  tilia*.  Fairly  common 
on  lime  treee. 

ing  about  early  in  duly.  When  a tree  is  badly  infested 
with  this  pest  it  soon  becomes  unhealthy  aiul  stunted  in 
growth. 

Remedies. — See  Beech  Scale  for  these. 
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Beech  Scale  (Ciyptococcus  fagi). — Insects  belonging 
to  the  Scale  family.  The  female  is  lemon-yellow  in 
colour,  wingless  and  legless,  and  measures  l-25in.  in 
length.  In  a young  state  the  insects  move  freely  about 
the  bark,  but  when  they  attain  maturity  they  fix  them- 
selves permanently  to  it,  suck  out  the  sap,  and  clothe 
themselves  with  a white  felted  secretion  of  fila- 
ments of  wax.  The  females  are  parthenogenetic,  and  pro- 
duce their  young  without  the  assistance  of  the  males, 
which  are  unknown. 


[Photo : H.  A.  Smith. 

roi’LAll-LEAF  STALK  GALL  (DIPLOSIS  TaE.MULaj). 

The  giills  are  formed  by  midgee  .at  the  base  of  the  leaf  iietiolee  as  shown. 

liEMEUiES.— These  must  be  of  a drastic  character,  and 
be  promptly  applied  before  the  tree  is  too  far  crippled. 
Sin-ay  the  tree  thoroughly  with  Formuhe  Nos.  1 or  2 in 
winter.  Spray  for  two  or  three  successive  seasons  until 
the  scale  is  obliterated. 


bucephala). — The  caterpillars 
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the  branches  entirely  of  leaves.  The  moth  is  a fairly  lai'ge 
one,  has  fore  wings  of  purplish-grey  with  a buff  patch  at 
the  tips,  and  whitish  himl  wings.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  June 
in  groups  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  the  cater- 
pillars hatch  in  about  fourteen  days.  When  full  grown 
they  measure  nearly  2in.  in  length,  are  furnished  with 
silky  hairs,  and  have  yellow  bodies,  lined  with  black  and 
orange.  On  reaching  maturity  they  descend  to  the  earth 


[Photo:  H.  A.  Smith 
“OAK  APPLE”  GALLS  ON  OAK. 

Formed  by  the  larva?  of  n inidgfe  (Teras  terminaiis)  puncturing  the  riud  of 
the  .shoote. 

to  change  into  pupiv,  emerging  as  moths  the  following 
June. 

Kemedies. — (1)  Spread  cloths  or  sheets  under  infested 
trees,  and  vigorously  shake  the  latter;  then  the  caterpillars 
will  drop  off  and  be  easily  caught.  (2)  Spraying  the  trees 
in  July  with  a Soap  and  (Quassia  solution  (No.  14)  will  get 
rid  of  them  also. 

Elm-ba.rk  Beetle  (Scolytus  destructor). — The  beetles 
and  larvae  do  injury  to  the  bark  of  the  elm  similar  to  that 
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described  in  connection  with  the  Ash-bark  Beetle.  The 
beetles  are  black,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  have  pitchy 
legs,  and  reddish  feet.  The  larvae  are  fleshy,  legless, 
wrinkled,  and  whitish  in  colour.  The  female  beetle  lays 
its  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  in  June,  and  the  larvte 
bore  short  tunnels  at  right  angles  to  a central  one,  work- 


[Plioto:  n.  .V.  Smith. 

nOP  OR.  ARTICHOKE  ClAI.IvS  ON  AN  OAK. 

The  palls  are  hop  or  Glnhe  Artiohnko  shape,],  an.l  formed  in  the  hmk  of 

Uio  shunto. 

in,r  on  both  sides  in  the  soft  baric.  They  are  fully  fed  by 
July,  then  turn  into  pupiv,  and  come  forth  as  beetles  in 
August.  If  very  numerous  they  soon  kill  a tree. 

Ubmeuies.— (1)  Hjirayingthe  bark  with  a Kerosene  Emul- 
sion (No  lb)  in  .lune.  and  July,  and  again  in  August  when 
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the  beetles  come  out.  (2)  Spraying  in  winter  with  For- 
mulae Nos.  1 or  2.  (3)  Cutting  clown  and  burning  the  bark 
of  badly-infested  trees. 

Galls  on  Oak  Leaves,  etc.— On  the  leaves  of  the 
oak,  lime,  willow,  and  rose,  fleshy  protuberances  may  often 
be  seen.  These  do  no  serious  harm,  however,  to  the 
trees  unless  very  prevalent,  in  which  case  the  growth  of 
the  tree  is  frequently  seriously  crip])led.  The  principal 
kinds  of  galls  are:  Marble  Gall,  or  Oak  Ap])le ; Common 
Spangle  Gall;  Currant  Gall;  Nail  (fall  of  the  Lime;  Horse- 
bean  Gall  of  the  Willow;  and  the  Hedeguar  Gall  of  the 
Dog  Lose.  Each  of  these  galls  owes  its  existence  to  the 
larvte  of  small  wasps  or  flies.  The  latter  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  leaves,  and  the  lurvie  feed  upon  the  sap,  and  gradu- 
ally cause  the  tissues  to  grow  around  them  and  form  the 
curiously-shaped  excrescences.  We  cannot  afford  the 
space  to  give  a detailed  description  of  each. 

Rembdibs.  — Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  galls  should  be 
cut  off  and  burnt  when  seen,  to  prevent  the  larva-  develoj)- 
ing  and  becoming  more  numerous  in  future  years. 

Gipsy  Moth  (Liparis  dispar). — The  male  moths  have 
brown  wings  and  the  females  grey  ones.  On  the  fore 
wings  are  short  brown  stripes  with  spotted  fringes.  They 
appear  in  July  and  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  during 
those  months,  and  these  hatch  in  April  and  May  The 
larvae  are  light  grey,  speckled  with  dark-  grey,  and  have 
a yellow  head  marked  with  black.  On  each  of  the  first 
five  segments  are  a pair  of  blue  tubercles,  and  on  the 
remaining  segments  the  tubercles  are  blood-red.  On  each 
tubercle  is  a tuft  of  hair,  and  there  ai'e  yellow  marks 
on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  larvae  appear  fi-om  A]U'il 
to  July,  and  feed  on  the  foliage  of  the  api)le,  ])ear,  ])]u)ti, 
oak,  lime,  etc.,  often  doing  sei’ious  in,jury  thei'etn. 

J’his  pest  must  bo  reported  at  once  to  the  Hoai''d  of 
•\griculture  inspector,  as  advised  in  Chapter  V. 

Holly  Leaf  Miner  (Rhtomyza  illicis).— The  leaves 
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of  the  holly  are  frequently  much  disfigured  l)y  irregular 
])aie  blotches  on  the  surface.  The  latter  are  caused  by 
the  larviu  of  a small  fly  which  eats  the  cellular  tissue, 
leaving  the  outer  skins  only.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  and  these  in  due  course  give 
birth  to  yellowish-white  larvae.  The  latter  pupate  in  the 


GU’ST  MOTH  (LiraiUS  DlSrAR). 


leaf,  remain  there  till  spring,  then  emerge  as  flies  to 
again  lay  eggs. 

Hbmkdies.— Gather  and  burn  all  fallen  leaves,  and  pick 
off  any  that  arc  badly  mined  and  serve,  likewise.  In 
May  and  June  spray  the  trees  with  Formula  14  or  27,  to 
render  the  foliage  distasteful  to  the  flies. 
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Larch  Aphis  (Chermes  laricis). — This  pest  occasion- 
aliy  does  a great  deal  of  harm  in  larch  j)lantations  by  in- 
festing the  shoots  and  foliage,  and  sucking  out  the  sap. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  April  or  early  in  May  at  the 
base  of  tbe  leaf-stalks,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  a day,  and 


-i- 
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HOLLY  LEAF  MINER  FLY  AND  LAI5VA. 

Tho  croiis  lines  indicate  the  iiatunil  size  of  the  leaf.  Below,  the  larva  ie 
shown  of  natural  size  and  niag’nified.  'I'he  blotch  on  leaf  shows  injury  done 
by  the  larva. 


tiiese  are  covered  by  a woolly  substance  secreted  by  the 
mother.  From  these  hatch  small  blackish  or  violet  larva", 
which  afterwards  change  to  a pale  olive-green.  Succes- 
sive generations  are  produced  from  eggs  up  to  autumn, 
then  a mother  Chermes  survives  to  lay  eggs  the  following 
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spring.  They  are  all  covered  with  a powdery  or  cottony 
secretion. 

Kbmbdies.  — Spraying  with  a Soap  and  Quassia  (Xo.  14) 
or  a Kerosene  Emulsion  (No.  16)  seems  to  be  the  most 
effecth^e  remedy.  Where  the  trees  are  small,  dusting 
with  powdery  lime  has  proved  efficacious. 

Large  Larch  Sawfly  (Nematus  Erichsoni). — The 
larvae  of  this  sawfly  has  wrought  considerable  injury 
among  the  larch  forests  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1906 
they  were  found  in  immense  numbers  in  larch  plantations 
in  Cumberland.  In  this  case  they  entirely  defoliated 
most  of  the  trees.  The  parent  sawfly  is  about  fin.  in 
length,  has  glossy  wings  and  a dark  body.  The  fully- 
grown  larva  is  about  fin.  in  length,  has  a black,  hairy 
head,  greyish-green  body  on  top,  and  yellowish  - green 
beneath.  The  “ eggs  are  laid  in  one  or  two  rows  on 
the  youngest  larch  shoots,  and  in  slits  in  the  bark  made 
by  the  saws  of  the  females.”  The  larva?  winter  in 
cocoons,  pupate  about  May,  and  appear  as  sawflies  in 
June.  The  feeding  period  is  from  June  to  September. 

Anyone  finding  caterpillars  feeding  on  larch  should 
forward  specimens  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  inspector 
at  once,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Order  pub- 
lished on  p.  314. 

Nun  or  Black  Arches  Moth  (Liparis  monacha). 
— A near  relative  of  the  Gipsy  Moth.  The  fore  wings  of 
this  moth  are  white  patterned  wdth  black;  the  hind  ones 
are  greyish,  and  the  abdomen  of  a I'cd  tint.  The  lai\;v, 
which  appear  from  April  to  Jnly,  are  yellowish-eieamv 
wliite,  mai-bleil  with  black.  There  are  four  tubercles  on  eacli 
segment,  each  having  a tuft  of  hair.  Tlic  head  is  large 
and  speckled.  A voracious  pest,  fce.ling  on  the  a]iple, 
oak,  and  other  forest  trees  with  great  avidity  and 
ing  serious  injui'y  in  some  seasons.  Both  species  shorild 
be  reported,  as  advised  in  Chapter  \ . , when  discoveiet  . 
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Oak-leaf  Roller  Moth  (Tortrix  viridana). — This 
moth  is  the  parent  of  caterpillars  which  in  some  seasons 
do  an  immense  deal  of  mischief  to  the  foliage  of  oak  trees. 
The  moth  is  small  in  size,  has  light  green  fore  and  silvery- 
grey  hind  wings.  It  appears  in  June,  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  leaf  buds  during  the  summer,  and  these  hatch  out 
the  following  spring.  The  caterpillars  are  half  an  inch 
long,  greenish-grey,  and  have  the  habit  of  rolling  the 
leaves  romid  so  as  to  form  a cylinder  or  tube,  in  which 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blakcy. 

OAIv  HOM-E.ll  MOTH,  LAHViE  AND  rUPH5. 

A dcatrnctivo  jxjtit,  t)»c  hirvie  of  wliicli  roll  the  leaves  together  and  devour 
them. 

they  feed  and  remain  till  they  are  full  grown,  then  let 
themselves  down  .to  the  earth  to  pupate  by  a thread. 

liE-MEDiKS. — Thoroughly  drenching  the  trees  with  a Soap 
and  Quassia  (No.  14),  Kerosene  (No.  16),  or  Paris  Green 
(No.  11)  preparation,  is  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

Pine  Beetle  (Hyhirgus  piniperda). — This  beetle  is 
about  half  an  inch  long  and  of  a pitchy  colour.  It  makes 
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its  appearance  in  April  or  May,  bores  holes  in  the  bark 
of  dead,  diseased,  or  living  pine  trees,  forms  a tunnel,  and 
deposits  her  eggs  therein.  When  the  larvas  are  hatched 
they,  too,  form  transverse  tunnels  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  one.  In  due  course  they  pupate,  and  emerge  as 
beetles  in  August.  These  new  beetles  fly  off  to  the 
nearest  pine  tree,  settle  on  the  young  shoots,  and  bore 
into  and  up  through  them,  causing  the  shoots  to  die. 

Remedies. — (1)  Allow  no  fallen  trees  to  remain  in  pine 
woods.  {'2)  Cut  down  and  remove  all  sickly  trees.  (3) 
In  the  case  of  young  shoots  attacked,  remove  and  burn 
these. 

Pine-bud  Tortrix  Moth  (Orthotaenia  [Eetinia]  turio- 
nana). — This  is  a small  moth  of  a rusty-red  and  silvery 
colour,  which  is  the  parent  of  a reddish  or  purplish-brown 
caterpillar,  half  an  inch  long,  that  feeds  on  or  inside  the 
growth  buds  of  the  pine  and  fir.  The  moths  lay  their 
eggs  in  July,  and  the  caterpillars  appear  in  twelve  days. 
By  eating  the  buds  they  destroy  the  futui-e  branching  and 
leading  shoots,  and  spoil  the  after-growth  of  the  trees. 
The  Pine-shoot  Tortri.v  Moth  (Retinia  huoliana)  also  in- 
flicts similar  injuries  upon  pine  and  fir  trees. 

Remedies.— The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  to  examine 
the  shoots  and  remove  the  caterpillars.  Spraying  with  a 
Quassia  (No.  14)  or  Paris  Green  (No.  11)  preparation 
might  be  tried  if  the  pests  are  very  numerous. 

Pine  Sawfly  (Lophyrus  pinii). — Considerable  harm  is 
often  done  to  pine  and  fir  trees  by  the  larva?  of  the  above 
Sawfly.  The  latter  makes  a slit  in  the  leaf  hy  means  of 
her  ovipositoi',  deposits  several  eggs  therein,  and  then 
covers  these  with  a glutinous  suhstance.  The  caterpillars, 
which  are  pale  green,  with  a rusty-brown  head,  black 
jaws,  and  marked  with  black  spots  on  the  sides,  hatch 
in  about  three  weeks.  They  are  voracious  feeders,  de- 
vouring rapidly  the  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots.  If  very  numerous  they  soon  do  incalculable 

ilainage  to  the  trees. 
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Kemedibs. — (1)  Pick  off  the  caterpillars  by  hand.  (2) 
Spread  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  well  shake  the  latter 
to  cause  the  caterpillars  to  fall.  (3)  Gather  and  burn  all 
loose  material  around  the  trees  in  autumn. 

Pine  Weevil  (Hylobius  abietis). — This  is  a weevil 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a dull  blackish  colour. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  and 
the  lame  therefrom  hatch  out  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
latter  are  legless,  fleshy,  white,  and  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  form  tunnels  in  the  soft  part  of  the  bark. 


CONlFEi!  BEETl.E  (HTl.OlilUS  .\BIET1S). 

Iht  vertical  line  at  base  shove  the  natural  length  of  the  beetle. 


pupate  in  autumn,  and  emerge  as  weevils  the  following 
June.  The  weevils  feed  on  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots 
of  pines,  firs,  spruce,  and  larch. 

IIembuibs. — (1)  Clear  away  all  old  stumps  or  roots  of 
coniferous  trees  from  healthy  plantations,  so  as  to  afford 
no  harbour  for  the  weevils.  (2)  Place  sheets  under  the 
branches,  and  well  shake  the  trees  to  cause  the  weevils 
to  fall;  then  collect  and  burn  them. 

Puss  Moth  (Dicranura  vinula). — The  moths  have 
white  and  grey  wings,  marbled  with  black,  and  the  whole 
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body  is  covered  with  soft  down.  They  lay  their  eggs  in 
June  on  the  leaves  of  poplars  and  willows,  and  in  due 
course  caterpillars  appear,  which  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  peculiar  shape.  At  the  extremity  of  the  bcxly  are 
two  horn-like  projections,  and  the  colour  is  a i:)urplish- 
brown,  striped  with  white.  The  larvie  feed  on  the  leaves, 
and  when  fully  matured  they  gnaw  away  a portion  of  a 
shoot  and  glue  the  debris  together  to  form  a cocoon,  in 
which  they  change  to  a chrysalis,  and  emerge  as  moths 
in  the  following  June. 

Remedies. — Hand-picking,  or  spraying  with  FoiinuLe 
Nos.  10,  11,  or  12. 


[Paoto : J.  G.  Blakey. 
LARVA  OF  I’USS  MOTH  (DICliAXULA  TIXULA). 


Spruce-grall  Aphis  (Chermes  abietis). — This  aphis 
infests  the  young  shoots  of  the  spruce  fir,  causing  galls  or 
iH'otuberances  to  form,  and  checking  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  growth.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Larch  Aphis,  so 
in  this,  there  is  a mother  Chermes  which  survives  the 
winter,  .and  lays  from  one  to  two  huiulred  eggs  in  May 
on  the  shoots.  These  eggs  give  birth  to  larva-,  winch  al 
once  pierce  the  tissues  with  their  suckers  and  feed  on 
the  sap.  The  irritation  thus  produced  causes  galls  to 
form,  under  the  protection  of  winch  the  larva-  thrive.  Ihe 
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Inrvro  in  due  course  pupate,  and  then  emerge  from  the 
galls  as  winged  females  or  wingless  males,  and  a second 
batch  of  eggs  is  laid. 

Remedies. — Cutting  off  and  burning  the  galls  in  summer 
is  the  only  remedy. 

Willow  Beetle  (Phratoi’a  vitellineoe). — This  beetle 


r;i.\NT  SIREX  OR  WOOD  WASP  (SIREX  GIGAS). 

(Both  natural  size.) 

feeds  on  the  leaves  of  willows  and  poplars,  eating  holes 
therein.  It  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  bronzy- 
green  in  colour,  and  more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  Eggs 
arc  laid  in  patches  invariably  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
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leaves,  and  these  give  birth  to  larvaj  half  an  inch  long  and 
yellowish  or  whitish  in  colour,  and  marked  or  spotted 
with  black  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  larvae  feed  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  In  some  seasons  this  pest  does 
considerable  harm  to  willow  plantations. 

Kemedies. — Spraying  with  Paris  Green  (No.  11)  or  a 
Kerosene  Emulsion  (No.  16)  in  summer,  is  the  only 
method  of  eradicating  this  pest. 

Wood  Wasp,  or  Sirex. — Two  species  of  Sirex  do 
damage  to  coniferous  trees,  such  as  larch,  pine,  etc.  The 
Giant  Sirex  (S.  gigas)  is  a wasp-like  insect,  black,  banded 
with  yellow,  and  with  black  thighs,  yellow  feet,  and 
brownish-yellow  membraneous  wings.  The  other  species, 
the  Steel  Blue  or  Common  Sirex  (S.  juvenicus),  is  blue- 
black  in  colour,  and  has  reddish  or  bluish  feet.  Both  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  bark,  and  in  due  course  whitish  cylin- 
drical maggots  are  hatched,  which  bore  into  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  do  great  damage. 

Bemedies. — Clear  away  dead  or  diseased  trees,  so  that 
the  females  cannot  find  a ready  means  of  depositing  their 
eggs.  Fortimatelj^,  these  pests  are  not  numerous. 

A number  of  larva;  of  moths  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
but  their  injuries,  as  a rule,  are  not  very  serious. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Euonymus  Mildew  (Oklium  euonymi-japonicte).- 
The  euonymus  is  occasionally  attacked  by  a fungus  which 
develops  in  white  patches  on  the  leaves"  and  shoots.  In 
a few  cases  we  have  seen  the  whole  plant  attacked.  If 
allowed  to  increase,  it  seriously  cripples  the  growth  of  the 
plant. 

Remeuies. — (1)  Collect  all  diseased  shoots  and  leaves 
and  bum  them.  (2)  Dust  the  bushes,  when  damp,  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  (3)  Spray  with  Suljrhide  of  Potassium 
Solution. 

Larch  Canker  Disease  (Dascypha  calycina). — 
klany  plantations  of  larch  have  been  badly  injured  by 
this  fungus.  It  appears  to  attack  trees  growing  in  damp 
situations  and  where  they  are  much  crowded  together. 
I he  disease  gains  access  to  the  trees  through  the  medium 
of  punctures  or  wounds.  The  mycelium  develojrs  under 
the  bark,  causes  a resinous  exudation  to  form,  and  the 
ultimate  death  of  the  bark  in  the  region  of  infection. 

Remedies. — Where  badly  attacked  the  best  plan  is  to 
cut  down  and  burn  the  trees.  Where  only  slightly 
attacked,  pare  away  all  the  diseased  parts,  then  wash 
with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  paint  with  Stock- 
holm tar. 

Sycamore  Leaf  Blotch  (Rhytisma  acerinum). — 
The  leaves  of  the  sycamore  and  maple  are  often  disfigured 
in  late  summer  by  black  blotches.  These  first  appear  of 
a yellow  tint,  and  then  turn  quite  black.  The  presence 
of  this  fungus  on  the  leaves  seriously  interferes  with  their 
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natural  functions,  and  it  should  therefore  be  prevented 
from  spreading  to  healthy  foliage. 

It'EMEDiBS, — (jather  and  burn  all  the  fallen  leaves  in 
autumn,  before  the  spores  have  time  to  ripen  and  liberate 
themselves. 

Witches’  Brooms — A popular  name  for  the  bundles 
or  bunches  of  twiggy,  mistletoedike  growths  often  seen 
on  the  silver  birch  tree.  These  peculiar  growths  are 
formed  in  the  first  instance  by  a fungus  called  Exoascus 
turgidus.  The  fungus  first  attacks  the  leaf  and  then  pei- 
meates  the  tissues  of  the  shoot.  Each  year,  as  new  shoots 
are  developed  from  the  first  one,  the  fungus  spreads,  so 
that  in  time  quite  a tangled  nest-like  bunch  of  tvigs  is 
produced.  A similar  growth  appears  on  cherry  trees. 

Remedy.— Cut  away  the  mass  of  growth  entirely. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PESTS. 

Ix  this  chapter  we  propose  to  deal  hrietly  witli  a few 
pests  and  otherwise  that  cotd<l  not  he  included  in  pre- 
vious sections. 

Birds.  Unfortunately,  a gotjd  detd  of  ignorance  pi'o- 
vails  among  gardeners  as  to  the  real  character  of  bird  life 
in  relation  to  the  garden.  Because  a blackbird  or  a 
thrush  steals  a few  cherries  or  strawberries,  a house 
sparrow  mischievously  nips  off  the  blooms  of  crocuses  or 
the  leaves  of  carnations  in  spring,  a chaffinch  or  a green- 
finch purloins  a few  seeds,  or  a bullfinch  or  titmouse 
vigorously  pulls  off  the  fruit  buds  of  gooseberries,  etc.,  in 
winter,  it  is  at  once  assumed  that  these  h’rds  are  enemies 
and  must  he  forthwith  decimated.  Hindi  a notion  is  a 
most  erroneous  one.  Birds  are  fidends  rather  than 
enemies  of  the  gardener,  and  should  he  ])rotected,  not 
<lestroye<l.  Bhndihirds  and  thrushes  feed  on  slugs  and 
snails;  titmice  and  hullfi indies  on  I’ggs  or  insects  secridinl 
in  the  hinls ; the  idiaffinch  and  the  greenfinch  on  weeils 
and  caterpillars;  the  starling  on  worms,  leather  jackets, 
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and  grubs  generally;  and  the  house  sparrow  on  grubs 
and  other  insects.  Surely,  if  these  birds  render  us  such 
excellent  service  in  decimating  the  chief  pests  that  attack 
our  crops,  we  ought  not  to  begrudge  them  levying  a toll 
on  a few  fruits  as  a reward  for  their  services.  Is  it  not 
wiser  on  our  part  to  encourage  the  presence  of  birds  in 
our  gardens,  and  to  protect  such  crops  as  are  likely  to  be 
injured  by  them? 

Eembuibs. — liipening  fruit  can  easily  be  protected  by'  a 
covering  of  old  fish-netting  placed  over  the  plants  or  trees. 
The  buds  of  goosebeiries  may  also  be  protected  by  spray- 


BULLFI.NCHES  E.m.NG  FliUlT  BUDS. 


ilUT  the  trees  in  winter  with  the  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt 
wcash  (Formula  No.  o).  This  will  serve  the  do.dde  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  buds  distasteful  and  kd  msecE 
as  well.  It  is  well,  too,  to  defer  the  pruning  till  late  m 
the  winter;  then  the  birds  can  only  get  at  the  outer  buds. 
To  prevent  birds  eating  seeds,  put  the  latter  m a 
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saucer  or  dish,  moisten  very  slightly,  then  sprinkle 
powdered  red  lead  over  them,  and  well  stir  till  the  seeds 
are  projrerly  coated.  Spread  the  seeds  out  to  dry,  then 
sow  them.  A small  quantity  of  paraffin  oil  sprinkled  over 
the  seeds  before  sowing  will  be  equally  efficacious.  Eows 
of  ireas  may  be  protected  by  means  of  pea  guards,  or  by 
bending  sticks  over  and  placing  fish-netting  thereon. 
Strands  of  black  cotton  stretched  over  seed  beds  will 
frighten  away  birds  from  crocuses  and  carnations,  and 
dustings  of  soot  and  lime  render  the  leaves  distasteful. 

Cats. — We  shall,  doubtless,  invoke  the  wrath  of  some 
of  our  cat-loving  readers  by  having  the  audacity  to  in- 
clude Felix  domesticus  in  a book  on  garden  pests.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that,  while  there  are  well- 
bred  and  well-cared-for  cats  who  do  no  harm  to  gardens, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are,  unmistakably,  others 
that  do  unlimited  mischief  in  scratching  up  seeds  of  plants, 
and  damaging  plants  by  fighting  and  squabbling  among 
them.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must  give  a hint  or 
two  how  to  prevent  the  latter  doing  injury,  but  in  doing 
so  we  shall  certainly  not  offend  owners  of  well-behaved 
pussies  by  giving  suggestions  for  Jiiaiming,  killing,  or  tor- 
turing them.  We  are  far  too  fond  of  cats  ourselves  to  do 
anything  that  would  suggest  injury  or  cruelty  to  them. 
We  may  here  make  a passing  reference  to  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  cat  in  relation  to  the  garden.  It  is  a criminal 
offence,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  lay  down 
poison  for,  or  to  shoot,  or  to  trap  cats.  A cat  is  recog- 
nised by  the  law  as  a domestic  animal,  and  therefore 
Cf)mes  under  its  protection. 

Uemedies. — (1)  The  owner  of  a garden  is  not  bound  to 
fence  his  garden  round  with  wire  or  with  netting,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  prevent  animals  from  trespassing  upon  his 
property.  It  is  a neighbour’s  duty  to  prevent  his  cat 
from  straying  and  doing  damage.  Write  at  once  to  your 
neighbour  and  tell  him  that  if  the  cat  does  further  damage 
you  will  immediately  bring  an  action  for  damages  in  the 
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County  Court;  and,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  jmu  will 
keep  the  cat  when  next  found  upon  your  premises,  aiui 
detain  it  until  he  pays  you  a reasoTiable  sum  to  compen- 
sate you  for  the  damage  it  has  occasioned.  (2)  If,  how- 
ever, you  feel  disposed  to  keep  cats  out  of  your  garden, 
you  can  adojit  one  of  the  following  courses:  (a)  Wii'e- 
netting  (1ft.  wide)  may  be  fixed  at  right  angles  on  top  of 
the  fence  or  wall  to  form  an  almost  unfailing  barrier  to 
these  enemies  of  the  town  gardener.  If  the  fence  is  any- 
thing above  5ft.  all  that  is  needed  will  be  pieces  of  wood 
nailed  to  each  main  post,  so  as  to  overhang  the  garden, 
and  the  wire-netting  laid  on  these,  and  very  securelj’  fas- 


Fio.  1.— A-  WIRE  NETTING  C.4T  EXCLUDER. 

toned  by  wire  staples  where  it  joins  the  fence.  Shoidd  the 
fence  be  a low  one,  pieces  of  wood  in  tbe  form  of  a gibbet 
must  be  nailed  on  and  wire-netting  fixed  to  heighten  fence 
to  5ft.,  and  then  either  bent  over  at  right  angles,  or  a 
separate  piece  1ft.  wide  can  be  laced  to  it  by  means  of 
galvanised  wire.  Should  a very  persistent  tabby  leap 
from  this  into  a garden,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  get  back 
ao-ain,  and  it  can  be  ebastised  before  being  allowed  to 
i-eUirn.  (See  Fig.  1).  (b)  A reader  of  “Amateur  Gar- 

dening ” says:  “My  remedy  is  the  novel  one.  of  being 
not  only  the  best,  but  at  the  same  time  (he  cheapest.  I 
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have  personally  tried  it,  and  have  watched  results  on  my 
neighbours’  fences,  and  can  say  that  in  every  case  it  has 
been  effective.  I enclose  a rough  sketch  showing  method 
of  fixing.  The  wire  is  srn all-gauge  galvanised,  and  sold 


for  4d.  per  pound.  The  wood  required  is  one  piece  for 
each  post  of  your  garden  fence,  and  is  14in.  long  by  l|in. 
square,  and  is  fixed  on  posts  by  two  screws,  and  is  left 


Vio.  ;i.— .V  si'iKu  I'.M.ixa  c.vr  excluuici!. 


projecting  above  fence  eight  inches.  Three  strands  of 
wire  are  then  stretched  tight  the  whole  length  of  the  fence, 
and  exactly  over  the  boards,  or  palings,  the  wire  should 
go  through  all  the  uprights  by  a small  hole  except  tlie  two 
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outside  ones,  which  can  be  fixed  by  screw-eyes  as  shown. 
The  cat,  to  scale  a fence  toj^ped  with  wire,  has  to  come 
in  contact  with  it,  and  cats  utterly  detest  small  wire.” 
(See  Fig.  2).  A third  method  (Fig.  3)  is  to  fix  some  short’ 
palings  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  the  point  of  each  pale 
fix  a pointed  French  wire  nail. 


Hares  and  Rabbits. — Both  do  injury  to  carnations, 
vegetable  crops,  and  the  stems  of  trees  in  gardens,  by 
gnawing  off  their  bark. 

Bbmeuies. — (1)  The  best  preventive  measure  is  to  fence 
the  garden  in  with  wire-netting.  Failing  this,  surround 
the  carnations  with  wire-netting,  and  paint  the  stems  of 
trees  likely  to  be  attacked  with  a mixture  of  train  oil,  cart 
grease,  and  soot  to  a height  of  3ft.  from  the  ground.  (2) 
Another  good  remedy  is  to  make  a paint  of  fresh  cow- 
dung,  clay,  and  water,  and  to  each  pail  add  a teaspoonful 
of  tincture  of  asafcetida.  Paint  the  bark  with  this.  (3) 
In  the  case  of  trees  that  have  been  partly  barked  by  rab- 
bits or  hares,  smear  on  a thick  plaster  of  cow  dung,  cla\, 
and  soot,  to  help  the  wounds  to  heal. 


Mice. — Two  kinds  of  mice  are  troublesome  to  garden 
crops.  The  Common  or  House  Mouse  (Mus  musculus) 
feeds  upon  seeds,  grapes,  and  other  crops,  indoors  and 
outdoors.  The  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse  (Mus  sylvaticus) 
also  feeds  upon  bulbs,  tubers,  corms,  newly-sown  seeds, 
and  even  the  roots  of  carnations,  etc.  Then  there  is  also 
the  Field  Mouse,  or  Vole  (Arvicola  arvahs),  a short,  tufted- 
tailed, blackish  mouse,  which  lives  in  fields  and  a so 
gardens,  eating  the  roots  of  plants;  and  the  Bank  ^ ole 
(Arvicola  riparia),  also  short-tailed  and  chestnut-coloured, 
which  lives  in  riverside  banks,  etc.,  and  feeds  on  plants. 

Remedies.— The  host  remedy  for  indoor  mice  is  a keen 
female  cat.  Other  remedies  are  trapping  or  using  one  of 
the  well-k-nown  rat  poisons.  To  protect  newly-sown  pea 
and  bean  seeds,  add  two  ounces  of  aloes  to  « ^1  on  ^ 
water,  and  soak  the  seeds  for  twenty  hours  in  this  before 
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sowing.  Or,  mix  a tablespoonful  of  paraffin  oil  with  one 
quart  of  seeds,  and  sow  them  whilst  wet.  Seeds,  bulbs, 
and  conns  placed  in  water  for  a short  time,  then  rolled 
in  powdered  red  lead,  will  be  immune  from  the  attacks 
of  mice.  The  old  “Figure  of  4”  trap  is  a simple  and 
effective  way  of  catching  mice  in  the  garden.  Bait  with 
a piece  of  toasted  cheese,  or,  bettei’  still,  with  nut  kernels. 
The  trap  is  easily  made  and  put  up.  If  a few  of  these 
are  always  kejd  baited  with  toasted  cheese  they  are  sure 
to  attract  any  mice  within  a short  distance  of  the  place. 


It  is  made  as  follows:  Take  a common  lath  and  split  it 
down  the  centre;  then  cut  an  upright  jiiece  about  4in. 
long,  the  top  of  which  should  be  made  wedge-shape,  and 
the  bottom  quite  flat.  Another  piece  should  be  made. 
This  should  be  wedge-shaped  at  the  lower  end,  and  have 
a notch  cut  in  at  the  other,  to  fit  on  the  upright  (see  B). 
A third  piece,  made  longer  than  the  others,  and  extending 
two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  perpendicular  one,  should 
next  be  made  (see  A).  On  the  end  of  this  the  bait  should 
he  tied.  The  front  end  has  a notch  cut  in  to  receive  the 
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wedge  of  the  blanting  piece,  and  another  is  cut  on  tlie 
side  so  as  to  take  the  upright.  A slate  or  tile  should  he 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  near  one  end  the  upright  piece 
be  stood.  Bring  the  slanting  one  next  in  position,  the 
end  with  the  cut  made  in  it  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  other,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  made  to  fit  into  the 
horizontal  one.  The  weight  of  the  slate  or  tile  resting  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  slanting  piece  will  hold  them  in  posi- 
tion until  something  pulls  at  the  bait,  when  the  whole 
falls  down  together. 

Moles  (Talpa  europwa). — Although  one  naturally  feels 
a certain  amount  of  regard  for  these  “ velvet-coated  deni- 
zens of  the  soil,”  because  of  the  service  they  render  in 
devouring  harmful  Wireworms,  Grubs,  and  Slugs,  to  say 
nothing  of  Earthworms,  yet  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  they  do  a great  deal  of  damage  to  our  lawns  and  our 
flower  gardens  by  their  active  tunnellings  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Since  we  have  no  means  of  keeping  them  out  of 
c-ur  gardens,  and  they  will  venture  therein  unbidden,  we 
must,  out  of  regard  for  our  plants  and  our  lawns,  adopt 
means  of  capturing  them  in  order  to  avert  further  damage. 

Ebmedies. — The  "best  w-ay  of  capturing  moles  is  by  means 
of  the  recognised  iron  mole-trap — set  in  every  run,  and 
not  in  a ‘‘  mole-hill.”  Find  out  the  runs,  open  the  earth 
with  a spade,  and  then  set  the  trap  across  the  run  and 
cover  with  soil.  Use  gloves  on  the  hands  when  handling 
the  trap,  as  moles  have  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  would 
avoid  entering  it.  Moles  may  be  poisoned  in  the  follow- 
iim  manner:  Collect  half  a pint  of  earthworms,  get  a 
chemist  to  add  a <lrachm  of  strychnine  to  them  ; stir  wed 
for  a few'  moments;  then  0])cn  holes  here  and  there  m 
Ihe  runs,  dro]i  in  a few  worms,  and  cover  with  soil.  An 
excellent  plan  for  those  who  keeii  retriever  or  fox  terrier 
dm's  is  to  train  them  to  watch  for  moles  at  work,  indi- 
cated by  the  heaving  of  the  soil,  and  then  set  the  dogs 
on  to  catch  them.  A smart  dog  will  pounce  on  a mole 
at  once,  and  bring  it  out  in  a moment. 
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fiats  (Mus  decumanus). — The  Common  or  Brown  Rat 
is  a miscliievous  creature  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  feed- 
ing on  seeds,  fruit,  or  roots,  and  should  he  promptly  ex- 
terminated. 

JiBMEuiEs.  — (1)  Thu  quickest  and  easiest  ways  of  exter- 
minating rats  is  to  ferret  them  out.  (2)  Whei'e  this  can- 
not be  done,  have  resort  to  wire  or  steel  traps.  Bait  with 
toasted  cheese  or  bacon,  and  handle  the  traps  with  gloved 
hands.  After  the  traps  are  set,  spi'inkle  the  following  rat 
scent  about  the  trap:  Aniseed,  ^oz. ; aquafortis,  3 drops; 
musk,  Igr.  Mix  the  musk  and  the  aniseed  well  together 
before  adding  the  aquafortis.  This  scent  will  attract  the 
rats  readiljf  to  their  doom.  (3)  Find  out  their  runs,  an<l 
block  them  up  with  broken  glass  .and  cement.  (4)  Rat 
poisons.  These,  however,  should  only  be  used  where 
there  are  no  children,  pets,  or  poultry. 


CHARTbdR  II. 

WEEDS  ON  PATHS,  ETC. 

Paths  and  drives  formed  of  gravel,  stone,  or  ballast,  are 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  become  infested  with  weeds.  The 
reason  is  that  the  material  contains  a certain  proportion 
of  earthy  matter  capable  of  supj^orting  vegetable  growth ; 
and,  as  there  are  no  means  of  preventing  weed  seeds  being 
conveyed  by  the  agency  of  winds,  birds,  etc.,  these  will 
germinate,  and  render  measures  being  periodically  adopted 
for  their  destruction.  Of  course,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  this  trouble  arising  in  the  case  of  tar,  asphalte,  and 
concrete  paths.  Fortunately,  we  have  at  our  disposal  an 
effectual  means  in  the  shape  of  powerful  liquid  weedi- 
cides,  capable  of  killing  weeds  wholesale,  and  thus  there 
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is  not  the  necessity,  as  in  days  of  old,  of  going  through 
the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  weeding  by  hand. 

Weeds  Infesting  Paths  and  Drives The  chief 

weeds  infesting  gravel  and  ballast  paths,  etc.,  are  various 
kinds  of  grass.  The  seeds  of  these  are  blown  from  neigh- 
bouring pastures,  or  from  neglected  corners  of  the  garden 
where  grasses  are  permitted  to  flower  and  bear  seeds. 
Birds,  too,  often  carry  them  on  to  the  paths.  The  mois- 
ture in  the  interstices  of  the  gravel  afford  the  seeds  just 
the  ideal  conditions  for  germination  and  subsequent 
growth,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  many  grasses  possess 
the  precocious  habit  of  reaching  maturity  rapidly  and  com- 
ing into  flower.  If  one  tuft  of  grass  only  be  permitted  to 
flower  and  bear  seeds,  these  will  in  time  speedily  produce 
a crop  of  seedlings,  and  take  possession  of  considerable 
areas  of  path.  Then  again,  moss  is  a very  troublesome 
weed,  growing  freely  in  damp  situations  or  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  Lichens,  too,  grow  freely  in  badly-drained 
paths.  Both  these  weeds  grow  in  dense  patches,  and  are 
difficult  to  eradicate  by  hand.  Another  troublesome  path 
weed  is  the  Knotweed  (Polygonum  aviculare).  This  has 
slender  wiry  stems,  which  spread  closely  on  the  surface, 
and  strong,  deeply-descending  roots  which  render  the  weed 
difficult  to  extract.  The  Pearlworts  (Sagina),  Spergulas. 
Daisies,  Plantains,  Dandelions,  and  Bindweed  are  further 
examples  of  weeds  that  infest  paths  and  drives,  and  gi'^e 
immense  trouble  to  get  rid  of  once  they  obtain  a good 
foothold. 

Weed  killers,  or  Weedicides — There  are  several 
special  liquid  preparations  sold  by  dealers  in  horticultural 
sundries  and  by  chemists  that,  when  diluted  with  water 
and  applied  by  nieans  of  a fine-rosed  water-pot  to  the  sur- 
face in  sufficient  (piantity  to  saturate  the  gla^el, 
si)eedily  kill  every  kind  of  weed,  and  at  the  same  tune  so 
poison  the  earthy  portion  of  the  path  or  drive  as  to  pre- 
vent seeds  germinating  or  weeds  growing  therein  tor  a 
long  time.  Those  who  make  a practice  of  applying  one 
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of  these  weedicides  annually  are  rarely  troubled  with 
weeds,  and  the  prejiaration  has  the  property  also  of 
cleaning  the  gravel,  and  imparting  to  it  a fresh,  clean 
appearance.  It  would  be  invidious  on  our  part  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  these  preparations.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  “weed-killers,” 
or  “ weedicides,”  and  the  sources  of  their  supply  may  be 
obtained  by  consulting  the  advertisement  pages  of  the 
“Gardeners’  Magazine”  and  “Amateur  Gardening.” 
They  may  appear  costly  preparations  to  use,  but,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  one  application  a year  will  eradicate 
the  weeds  and  help  to  keep  the  surface  free  from  future 
growths  for  that  period,  they  are  not  really  expensive  in 
proportion  to  their  effectiveness  and  easiness  of  applica- 
tion. 

Home-made  Weed-killers — Those  who  prefer  to 
try  home-made  preparations  or  simple  remedies,  may  use 
one  of  the  following : 

(1)  Salt  Brine. — This  is  a comparatively  inexpensive 
remedy.  Dissolve  11b.  of  salt  in  each  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and  apply  in  a hot  state  by  means  of  a fine-rosed 
water-pot  to  the  surface  of  the  path  in  dry  weather.  Apply 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  surface  and  reach  the  roots  of  the 
weeds. 

(2)  Salt. — Where  there  are  only  a few  weeds  to  get  rid 
of,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them  in  dry  weather.  The 
disadvantage  of  salt  and  brine  is  that  in  due  course  the 
salt  undergoes  a chemical  change,  and  slightly  enriches 
the  earthy  matter,  thus  providing  richer  food  for  support- 
ing a fresh  crop  of  weeds. 

(3)  Carbolic  Acid. — Add  one  fluid  ounce  of  carbolic  acid 
to  each  gallon  of  water  used,  and  apply  by  means  of  a 
fine-rosed  water-pot.  Use  leather  gloves  to  protect  the 
hands  from  injury  by  the  acid.  An  efficacious  remedy, 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  future  weeds  for  a long  time 
after  use.  Apply  on  a hot  day.  Poisonous. 

(4)  Sulphuric  Acid. — Add  lib.  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
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vitriol)  to  ten  quarts  of  water.  Mix  slowly  in  a wo<xlGn 
tub,  then  apply  with  a fine-rosed  water-pot  well  painted 
inside.  Apply  on  a hot  day,  and  use  leather  gloves  to 
protect  the  hands.  Do  not  leave  the  fluid  standing  in 
the  pot,  otherwise  it  will  destroy  the  metal.  Soak  the 
pot  in  water  after  using.  Poisonous.  Do  not  walk  on 
path  for  twenty-four  hours. 

(5)  Htdrochlouio  Acid. — Use  at  the  rate  of  half  a pint 
to  a gallon  of  water,  and  ajiply  as  advised  for  Xo.  4,  ob- 
serving similar  precautions  in  regard  to  mixing  and  pro- 
tecting the  hands.  Poisonous. 

(6)  Arsenate  of  Soda. — Add  11b.  of  powdered  arsenic 
to  three  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  boil  and  stir  this 
thoroughly  for  a short  time.  Next  add  seven  more  gallons 
of  water  and  21b.  of  crushed  soda;  keep  boiling  and  well 
stirred  till  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Apply,  whilst  hot. 
with  a fine-rosed  water-pot,  in  dry  weather.  A highly 
poisonous  liquid.  Keep  from  animals  and  children. 

(7)  Gas-Liquor. — This,  if  applied  in  an  undiluted  state, 
will  effectually  kill  weeds  and  moss  on  gravel  or  ballast 
paths.  Apply  in  dry  weather. 

(8)  Limb  and  Bui.pjiur. — Boil  201b.  of  quicklime  and  21b. 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  10  gallons  of  water  for  half  an 
hour  in  an  iron  pot.  Allow  the  sediment  to  settle,  then 
decant  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  apply  this  to  the  paths. 

Special  Precautions. — Before  using  any  of  the 
foregoing  remedies,  carefully  read  the  following  remarks. 

Kemember  that  all  acids  are  more  or  less  caustic,  and 
will  hum  the  flesh  or  clothing  if  either  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  They  are,  moreover,  destructive  to 
o-rass,  box,  or  other  living  edgings,  and  therefore  must  on 
no  account  he  allowed  to  touch  them.  We  strongly  ad- 
vise the  rea<h'r  to  use  two  ])ieces  of  hoard,  placing  one. 
on  each  side,  of  the  i.ath,  to  prot.'ct  the  edgings  whilst 

the  li(|uids  are  being  ai)plied.  • , i . .-n 

.\nother  imiiortant  ])oint  to  I'ememher  is  that  wliat  will 
kill  the  weeds  on  a path  will  also  destroy  turf  and  box 
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edgings ; so  on  no  account  apply  the  liquids  too  close  to 
the  margins. 

Yet  another  point  of  special  importance  is  to  aj)i>ly  the 
liquids  in  dry  weather,  so  that  they  soak  in,  <lcstroy  the 
weeds,  and  lose  their  destructive  pro}>erties  before  rain 
falls,  and  causes  the  acids,  etc.,  to  be  washed  to  the  roots 
of  box  or  of  turf. 

All  the  materials  being  more  or  less  poisonous,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  their  use,  and  in  placing  any 
surplus  liquor  safely  under  lock  and  key. 

Acids,  too,  should  be  slowly  mixed  with  water — not  the 
water  added  to  the  acid — and  preferably  in  wooden  vessels. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LAWN  WEEDS. 

A SHORT  chapter  on  lawn  weeds  will  certainly  not  be  out 
of  place  in  this  work.  They  are  in  every  sense  a pest, 
and  a troublesome  one,  too,  causing  much  concern  to 
those  who  desire  to  get  a perfectly  good  turf. 

The  Principal  Weeds  that  infest  lawns  are  the 
Daisy,  Dandelion,  Plantain,  Crowfoot,  Dock,  Self-heal, 
Sorrel,  Mouse-ear,  Chickweed,Bird’s-Eoot,  Trefoil,  Clover, 
Yarrow,  Eairy-i-ing  Fungus,  Thistle,  Pearlwort,  Hawk- 
weed,  Knotgrass,  and  Moss.  Our  space  will  not  permit 
of  a detailed  description  of  each.  For  this  information 
see  our  shilling  handbook  on  “ Lawns  and  Greens.” 
liEMEDiBS. — A wholesale  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
weeds  is  dressing  the  infested  patches  in  spring  with  a 
well-known  prej)aration  called  ” lawn  sand.”  If  this  bo 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  4nz.  per  square 
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yard,  at  infervals  of  a month  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
the  weeds  may  be  got  rid  of. 

Another,  but  a more  tedious,  yet  thorough,  way  of  era- 
dicating weeds  from  a lawn  is  by  spudding  them  out.  This 
may  he  done  by  means  of  a special  tool  called  a weed- 
extractor,  or  by  kneeling  on  a knee-pad  and  digging  each 
weed  out  by  the  aid  of  a steel  table  fork.  In  this  case  it 
is  advisable  to  divide  the  lawn  into  widths  of  a yard  bj' 
means  of  a garden  line,  so  that  the  w'ork  can  he  done 
evenly  and  thoroughly.  Once  thoroughly  done,  it  wdll  be 
an  easy  matter  to  keeir  the  w'eeds  in  subjection  in  future. 

A good  w'ay  of  killing  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Thistles, 
and  Docks  with  deep  roots  is  to  dip  a stout  iron  skewer 
in  a phial  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thrust  this  well  into  the 
heart  of  each  plant.  Use  leather  gloves  for  doing  this  in 
order  to  protect  the  hands  from  the  corrosive  acid.  Florists 
and  sundriesmen  sell  a special  syringe  for  doing  this. 

A little  salt  placed  over  the  crowms  of  weeds,  but  not 
on  the  grass,  in  dry  weather,  will  kill  them,  and  is  a 
simple  remedy. 

To  get  rid  of  clover,  if  objectionable,  apply  half  an  ounce 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  each  square 
yard  of  clover  patch  in  spring.  The  nitrogen  will  sicken 
■the  growdh  of  the  clover  and  promote  the  development  of 
the  grass. 

To  kill  the  Fairy-ring  Fungus,  dissolve  11b.  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  two  gallons  of  w'ater,  and  well  saturate  the  tuif 
to  a width  of  3ft.  outside  the  dark  ring. 


Other  Lawn  Pests  are  Ants,  Worms,  Ijcather 
Jacket  Grubs,  and  Moles,  remedies  for  which  arc  given 
elsewdiere. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A FEW  FRIENDS. 

Since  we  have  described  the  enemies  of  crops,  it  is  only 
just  that  we  should  also  draw  the  grower’s  attention  to 
a few  of  the  friendly  insects  and  animals  that  may  occa- 
sionally, if  not  frequently,  be  seen  in  the  garden,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  spared  to  help  him  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  former.  It  would  be  wrong  to  treat  every  living 
creature  found  on  plants  or  in  the  garden  as  a foe.  One 
must  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  so  as  to  spare 
those  which  render  the  gardener  a lasting  service  in  reduc- 
ing the  pests  that  conspire  to  do  so  much  injury  to  his 
plants. 

Birds.  — See  our  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  I. 
in  this  section. 

Centipedes. — First  of  all,  there  are  the  Centipedes. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  is  Lithobius  forcipatus,  an 
active,  agile  little  creature,  with  a shining,  horny,  ochre- 
ous-coloured  body,  and  fifteen  pairs  of  bristly,  spiny  legs 
and  a couple  of  longish  horns.  It  measures  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  furnished  with  very  powerful  jaws.  This 
creature  may  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  drainage  of 
pots  and  in  the  garden.  As  often  as  not  it  is  regarded  as  a 
toe,  and  killed  forthwith.  Now  the  centipede  does  no 
harm  to  plants;  it  feeds  entirely  on  grubs,  worms,  and 
small  animals,  and  is  therefore  a real  friend  of  the  garden. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Millepedes  by  its  shorter 
body,  longer  legs,  and  its  greater  activity.  bpare  him 
Another  creature,  often  seen  in  company  with  the  Centi- 
pede, is  Geophilus  longicornis.  This  measures  2|  to  Sin. 
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in  length,  has  a very  slender,  ochreous-coloured  hcxly,  fur- 
nished with  fifty-one  to  fifty-five  pairs  of  legs.  The  ani- 
mal moves  with  a waving  motion  from  right  to  left,  and 
leaves  behind  a thin  line  of  phosphoric  fluid,  which  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  dark.  This  creature  is  one  of 
Nature’s  scavengers,  feeding  on  decayed  roots  and  seeds, 
and  never  at  any  time  does  any  harm  to  plants.  We  have 
often  met  with  it  in  the  soil  and  drainage  of  pot  plants. 
Spare  him  likewise. 


CEXTIPEDES. 


Fiti-  1 Hraa  and  antenna  of  .Snake  Ctentipeiie ; Fig.  2 is  the  Common  Conti- 
node  (Lithotius  centipatus).  and  the  other  (l^ig.  3)  the  Snake  Ccntiimde  (Geophi. 
Ins  longicornis).  Both  are  garden  friends,  nnd  are  published  to  show  the 
dietinctiun  between  them  nnd  the  limepcdes,  which  are  more  or  less  injurious. 


Devil’s  Coach-Horse  Beetle  (Ocypus  olens). — 
This  beetle  is  fairly  well  known  from  its  habit  when  inter- 
fered with  of  raising  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  It  has 
a long,  narrow  black  body,  and  is  of  a pugnacious  nature, 
immediately  resenting  any  interference  with  it  when 
wandering  about  the  borders  and  paths.  It  feeds  on 
soil  grubs,  and  should  therefore  not  he  killed  when  met 

with. 


Frogs  and  Toads. — These  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  garden,  as  they  arc  really  valuable  allies.  Both 
feed  on  slugs,  beetles,  and  grubs,  and  ^ 

immense  number  of  these,  pests  if  unmolested.  J he 
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Comuioii  Frog  is  scientifically  known  as  Kana  teniporaria, 
and  the  Toad  as  Bubo  vulgaris. 

Garden  Spider  (Epeira  diademata). — This  spider 
spins  large  webs  over  bushes,  etc.,  and  is  particularly 
abundant  during  September.  By  means  of  its  web  it  traps 
small  moths  and  files,  and  devours  them  at  leisure.  It 
should  not  be  destroyed,  but  left  unmolested. 

Hawk  Flies  (Scieva). — Three  species  of  Hawk  Flies, 
namely,  Scieva  balteata,  S.  I’yrastri,  and  S.  llibesi,  are 


DEVIL'S  OU.IUH  HORSE  BEETLE  IST.IPHTLINUS  OLENS). 

Fig.  1,  Head  with  mandibles  magnified;  Fig.  2,  Beetle  elevating  ite  "fjoisteriur 
when  irritated;  Fig.  3,  Beetle  flying. 

recogniseil  friends  of  the  gai'dener.  As  will  be  seen  by 
leference  to  Figs,  a,  h,  and  c,  the  insects  are  of  a wasp- 
like nature,  though  they  are  not  capable  of  stinging.  They 
are  exceedingly  active,  and  may  be  seen  darting  about 
here  and  there  in  the  sunshine  with  great  alacrity.  These 
insects  are  also  called  “Hoverers,”  on  account  of  their 
hovering  over  the  plants.  The  files  lay  their  eggs  among 
colonies  of  Aphides,  and  when  the  larva?  appear  these  at 
once  begin  to  feast  upon  the  Aphides.  The  larva?  are  so 
voracious  that  they  will  literally  destroy  hundreds  of 
Aphides  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  The  larvai  are  whitisn 
or  yellowish-green  in  colour,  nturo\v  at  the  head,  and 
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gradually  widening  at  the  tail.  As  soon  as  they  are  fully 
fed  they  attach  themselves  to  a leaf,  enter  into  the  pupal 
stage,  aiid  finally  emerge  as  perfect  flies  in  a very  few 
days. 

Ichneumon  Fly  (Pimpla  instigator). — There  are 
several  kinds  of  Ichneumon  flies,  but  all  are  alike  in  their 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blnke.v. 


KOVlvKlNG  FLIES  AND  LAltV.E, 

Sevcn.I  species  of  Hovcriii?  or  Hawk  Flies  feed  upon  uphidw.  In  the 
centre  the  larva  and  pupa  are  ehown. 

■reiieral  habits.  They  vary  in  size  from  an  incli  long  to 

Uiat  of  a midge.  All  have  more  or  less  slender  botlies, 
furnished  with  an  ovipositor  similar  to  the  sting  in  the 
wasp.  These  insects  alight  on  the  bodies  of  caterpillais, 
jiierce  them  with  their  ovipositor,  and  then  deposit  an  egg, 
which  in  due  course  hatches  and  prtxluecs  a grub,  that 
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feeds  on  the  body  of  its  host.  These  insects  therefore 
do  good  in  preying  upon  caterpillars  which  infest  plants 
generally  in  the  garden.  It  may  be  taken  as  a general 
ride  that  all  insects  which  are  seen  hovering  over  plants 
are  either  Ichneumon  dies  or  Hawk  Hies,  and  friends  of 
the  gardener  worth  taking  care  of. 

Lacewing:  Fly  (Chrysola  perla). — Doubtless  many 
readei's  have  noticed  on  their  plants  in  the  summer  time 


THK  U.VCEWING  FLY  WITH  L.\IIV.T5  (OHHYSOr.\  PERLA). 
pretty  insect  witli  gauzcilike  wings.  Tlio  two  lower  insects  are  tlie 
lnrvn»,  one  of  which  is  shown  m the  act  of  eating  an  aiiliie, 

a number  of  very  fine  white  hairs,  with  little  knobs  at  the 
end,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  some 
ndnute  foi'in  of  fungus.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  little 
filaments  are  simply  appendages  with  an  egg  at  the  end. 
In  a short  time  the  tiny  knolis  at  the  ends  of  the  fila- 
ments, or  eggs,  give  birth  to  dirty-white,  or  pale-brown 
coloured  larva*,  marked  with  brown  or  orange  spots,  and 
with  tufts  of  hair  on  each  side  of  their  body,  like  the 
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GXcimple  below,  a,  \\hich  is  greatly  magnified.  Tlie  parcni 
insect,  a,  seen  ne.stling  on  the  shoot,  has  a slender  body 
and  pale  green,  gauze-liko  wings,  with  golden  eyes.  The 
Lacewing  lly  is  really  a most  beautiful  insect,  an<l  cannot 
fail  to  be  recognised  when  once  seen.  The  larva,  which 
will  be  easily  recognised  by  reference  to  h,  above,  is  like 
that  of  the  Hawk  fly.  The  larvie  are  very  voracious  crea- 
tures, and  will  devour  thousands  of  Greenflies  in  a remark- 


[Photo:  J.  G.  Blakcy. 

LADY  BIRD  BEETLES  AND  THEIR  LARV.L:. 

Ono  af  sevoral  epeclep  of  beetles,  the  larvae  of  which  devour  aphidoe. 
Natural  size. 

ably  short  space  of  time  if  not  interfered  with.  Chrysan- 
themum growers  should  therefore  be  careful  not  to  kill 
the  perfect  insects,  which  will  be  recognised  by  their 
golden  eyes  and  gauze-like  wings ; nor  yet  to  destroy  the 
pretty  little  thread-like  filaments  with  the  eggs  perched 
on  the  top  which  may  be  found  on  the  shoots  of  plants. 

Ladybird  Beetles  (Coccinella). — We  figure  three 
si)ccies  of  the  pretty  little  laulybird  Ifeetles.  These  aefive 
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little  creatures,  with  their  scarlet  coats  and  black  spots, 
will  be  found  running  freely  over  chrysanthemums  and 
many  other  plants  during  the  summei’,  and,  if  they  are 
carefully  watched,  will  be  observed  attacking  any  hapless 
Greenfly  that  may  come  in  their  way.  The  Seven-Spotted 
Ladybird  (see  below)  is  the  most  commonly  met  with.  All, 
however,  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  brilliant 
colour,  and  wherever  seen  they  should  certainly  not  be 
interfered  with,  as  they  help  to  clear  plants  generally  of 
one  of  the  gardener’s  worst  pests — the  Greenfly.  Still 
jnore  useful  and  still  more  voracious  than  the  parents  are 
the  larvie,  commonly  known  as  “ Crocodiles  ” or  “Alli- 
gators.” These  creatures  are  hatched  from  buff-coloured 


TEST.iCELl.A  SLUG  (TESTACELLA  HALlOTOlUES). 
A slug  which  f€«ds  on  worms  and  soil  grubs  generally. 


eggs,  which  are  laid  underneath  the  leaves  by  the  Lady- 
bird Beetles.  As  soon  as  the  little  “ Crocodiles  ” begin 
to  move  about  they  at  once  devour  the  Aphides,  a single 
specimen  being  able  to  clear  off  hundreds  of  these  pests 
in  a remarkably  short  space  of  time.  They  live  for  about 
three  weeks  in  the  larval  stage,  then  turn  to  pupie,  and  in 
three  weeks  emerge  as  ])erfect  beetles,  ready  to  lay  their 
clusters  of  buff-coloured  eggs  underneath  the  leaves. 

Testacella.  Slugf. — This  belongs  to  a small  family, 
having  but  three  species,  recorded  from  Britain,  Europe, 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  They  form  a connecting  link 
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between  what  in  England  are  known  resjiectively  as  sltigs 
and  snails,  the  former  being  without  visible  shells,  the 
latter  having  shells  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  animal 
to  retire  into.  In  the  species  under  notice  the  shell  is 
very  small,  ear-shaped,  and  situated  at  the  hinder  extre- 
mity of  the  creature,  and  covering  the  pulmonary  cavity. 
The  Testacella  slugs  are  subterranean  in  their  habits,  and 
feed  on  earthworms,  wdiich  they  follow  into  their  boles, 
their  shells  protecting  their  rear  from  injury.  They  feed 


TIGER  BEETLE  (CICI.XDELA  CAMPESTRIS). 


during  the  day,  coming  from  the  holes  at  night  in  quest 
of  more  prey.  When  the  \veather  is  very  din,  and  duiing 
winter,  they  form  a kind  of  cocoon  in  the  ground  by  exud- 
ing a mucus  from  their  bodies,  and  thus  rest  secure  till 
a change  in  w'cather.  Unfortunately,  these  slugs  are  not 
iilentiful  in  this  country,  being  almost  limited  to  the 
southern  parts  of  hlngland.  T.  haliotoides  is  the  kind 
most  common  in  this  country,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long,  broadest  at  the  tail  end,  of  a dirty  yellow  colour, 
with  brown  specks;  but  is  sometimes  pale  yellow  or  black. 
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The  shell  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  greyish  in 
colour. 

Tiger  Beetle  (Cicindela  cainpestris). — We  figure  one 
of  four  species  of  Tiger  beetles  which  are  to  be  met  with 
on  all  light  and  sandy  soils.  These  beetles  and  their 
larviB  feed  extensively  upon  all  kinds  of  grtdrs  and  small 
insects.  They  may  be  observed  running  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  flying  about  from  spot  to  spot 
in  search  of  food.  They  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  interfered  with,  but  allowed  to  multiply  as 
freely  as  possible. 


GROUND  BEETLE  (CARABUS) 
a,  Beetle ; h,  larva. 

Violet  Ground  Beetle  (Carabus  violaceus)  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a numerous  family  of  beetles  that  may  be  found 
running  about  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  gardens.  These 
beetles  and  their  larvae  are,  like  the  Devil’s  Coach-Horse 
beetle,  sworn  enemies  of  grubs,  etc.,  that  infest  gardens, 
as  they  feed  to  a very  great  extent  upon  them.  Wherever 
these  active  beetles  are  seen  running  about,  take  care  that 
none  of  them  are  destroyed,  as  they  help  to  reduce  the 
number  of  injurious  grubs  in  the  garden.  We  illustrate 
one  of  the  species  which  is  common  in  gardens, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  ORDERS. 

This  volume  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  important  work  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  is  now  doing  in  the  matter  of  safeguarding 
our  crops  from  injury  by  certain  pests,  some  of  which 
are,  unfortunately,  present  in  this  country,  and  others 
which  are  rampant  abroad  and  might  possibly  be  imported 
here.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a pity 
the  Board  did  not  bestir  itself  earlier,  and  so  have  pre- 
vented diseases  like  the  Black  Scab,  for  example,  spread- 
ing so  widely  in  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
potato  crops.  However,  having  shown  itself  sincerely 
desirous  of  stamping  out  the  above  disease  and  the  Ame- 
rican Gooseberry  Mildew,  we  may  look  forward  to  its 
taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the 
dreaded  San  Joso  Scale,  Phylloxera,  and  other  pests 
which  have  proved  so  destructive  abroad. 

The  Board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Destructive 
Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1877  and  1907,  now  have  the 
power  to  schedule  certain  pests  already  with  us  and 
others  that  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  which  might  do 
if  proper  precautions  were  not  adopted  to  prevent  their 
importation,  and  make  special  orders  with  reference  to 
them  as  occasion  requires. 

The  latest  Order  is  <lated  1910,  and  this  contains  pro- 
visions for  the  reporting,  under  a penalty  of  £10,  of  the 
appearance  in  any  district  of  the  ]u-esence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry  Alildew,  the  Black  Scab,  or  Wart  Disease 
of  I’otatoos ; Narcissus  Ely,  Brown-tailed  kloth  Cater- 
pillars, and  the  Large  Larch  SawHy,  pests  which  have 
done  a considerable  amount  of  mischief  to  crops  in  this 
country. 
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The  same  OivJer  also  refers  to  other  pests  whieli  so  far 
have  not  been  discovereit  doing  any  damage  lieicy  but 
which  would  uiulouhtedJy  do  so  if  tliey  once  ohtaine<l  a 
footing  in  tliis  country.  They  are  tlie  Vine  J.ousc,  or 
Iliyiioxera,  San  Jose  Scale,  Mediterranean  i'Tuit  h’ly, 
Colorado  Jleetle,  ]>otato,_  (iipsy,  and  Nnn  Moths,  Cherry 
Fly,  Gooseberry  UUick  Knot  J)isease,  Tomato  Leaf  Spot, 
ilelon  Canker,  and  the  Amoiican  Pear  Blight. 

Readers  of  this  volume  would  do  well  to  carefully 
study  the  facts  embodied  in  the  recent  Order,  which  we 
piint  in  eortenso  below.  It  is  particularly  essential  that 
they  should  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Scab  I>otato 
Disease  and  the  Amercian  Gooseberry  Mildew,  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  themselves,  but  in  that  of  the  crops. 
The  directions  given  in  the  Order  are  very  chuu',  and  arc 
as  follows; 

Notification  of  J)is(  uvkky  of  Insect  on  Best. 

(Tj  the  occupier  of  any  premises  on  whicii  an 
insect  or  jiest  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Order 
exists,  shall  forthwith  notify  the  fact,  with  particulars  of 
the  time  and  place  of  discovery,  to  the  officer  appointed 
by  the  local  authority  to  receive  such  notices;  or,  if  no 
such  officer  has  been  appointed,  to  the  Board;  and,  where 
practicable,  a specimen  of  the  insect  or  pest  shall  acconi- 
jiany  the  notice. 

(2)  An  officer  of  a local  authority  who  receives  a 
notice  under  this  article  shall  forthwith  report  the  fact 
to  the  local  authority. 

(3)  ihe  local  authority,  on  receiving  in  any  manner 
notice  of  the  existence  or  apparent  existence  of  an  insect 
or  pest  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Order  shall 
forthwith  transmit  the  information  to  the  Board,  and 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  insect  or  jiest  exists. 

“ Powers  of  Entry. 

2.  An  inspector  or  other  officer  appointed  in  that 
behalf  by  the  local  authority,  and  any  insjiector  of  the 
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Board  may,  upon  production  if  so  required  of  Ins  appoint- 
ment or  authority,  enter  any  premises  on  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  an  insect  or  pest  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Order  exists  or  has  recently  existed,  and 
examine  any  plant,  fruit,  crop,  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs, 
layers,  or  cuttings  on  such  premises. 


“Action  to  be  Taken  by  Bocal  Authority. 

“ 3.  — (1)  An  inspector  or  other  officer  of  the  local 
autliority  or-  of  the  Board,  acting  under  their  direction, 
may  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time,  by  a notice 
served  on  an  occupier  of  premises  on  which  an  insect  or 
jiest  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  exists,  or  recenth 
has  existed,  require  him  to  adopt  such  measures  for  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  insect  or  pest  as  are  specihed 
in  the  notice. 

“ (2)  Where  a local  authority  have  consented  to  pay 
compensation  for  such  destruction,  the  notice  undei  t us 
article  may  require  the  occupier  of  premises  on  which  an 
insect  or  pest  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  exists  or 
recently  has  existed,  to  destroy  by  burning  or  other  effec- 
tive method  all  or  any  of  the  plants,  fruit,  or  crops  on  the 
premises,  and  the  local  authority  shall  pay  compensation 
for  such  destruction,  subject  and  according  to  the  prmi- 
sions  in  that  behalf  of  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests 

Acts,  1877  and  1907.  . , 

(3)  \ notice  under  this  article  may  prescribe  the 

time  when  within  which  the  adoption  of  any  measuie 

thereby  prescribed  shall  be  completed.  ^ 

“ (41  An  occupier  may  appeal  to  the  Board  a,,a  . • 

notic?  se^vS  ofi  him  uldeV  this  article  Kv  - -y-  - 
or  other  officer  of  the  local  authority,  and  he  IW  d n 
ufter  consultation  with  the 
notice  or  modify  its  requirements  in  such  mai 

the  purpose  of  VeTive^^^^^^ 
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or  business,  or  sent  through  the  post  in  a letter  addressed 
to  him  there,  and  a notice  or  other  document  purporting 
to  he  signed  by  an  inspector  or  other  officer  of  a local 
authority  or  of  the  Board  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence 
that  it  was  signed  by  him  acting  under  the  directions  of 
the  local  authority  or  the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“ Penalty  on  Sale  or  Use  for  Planting  of  Diseased 
Seeds,  Etc. 

“ 4.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  use,  or  sell  for 
use,  for  planting  any  plant,  seed,  tuber,  bulb,  layer,  or 
cutting  attacked  by  an  insect  or  pest  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Order,  or  any  seed,  tuber,  bulb,  layer, 
or  cutting  which  has  been  derived  from  a plant  so  at- 
tacked, and  is  capable  of  spreading  the  insect  or  pest, 
shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a penalty  not  exceeding 
£10. 

“ Prohibition  of  Sale  of  Specimens. 

“ 5.  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  except  with  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  Board,  to  import,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  a 
living  specimen  of  any  insect  or  pest  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Order. 

Penalties. 

“ 6.  Every  person  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10  who— 

“ (1)  Knowingly  fails  to  give  such  notification  as  is 
required  by  Article  1 of  this  Order;  or 

“ (2)  Fails  to  adopt  such  measures  for  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease  as  are  specified  in  a notice 
served  on  him  under  this  Order ; or 

(3)  Wilfully  obstructs  or  impedes  any  inspector  or 
other  officer  when  acting  under  this  Order ; or 

“ (4)  Imports,  sells,  or  offers  for  sale  an  insect  or 
pest  in  contravention  of  this  Order. 

“ Notification  of  Order. 

“ 7.  This  Order  shall  be  published  by  the  local  autho- 
rity in  accordance  with  any  direction  given  by  the  Board. 
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“ lifiVOCATIOX  OF  UUDER. 

“ 8.  The  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Order  of  1908 
is  hereby  revoked. 

“ Execution  of  tub  Order. 

“ 9.  Each  local  authority  shall  carry  into  effect  this 
Order  within  their  district,  and  shall  appoint  such  inspec- 
tors or  other  officers  for  that  purpose  as  may  be  necessary. 


SCHEDULE. 


“ Insects  and  Pests  to  which  this  Order  Applies. 
“The  Vine  Louse  (Phylloxera  vastatrix,  Planchon). 
“The  San  Jose  Scale  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  Coin- 

stock).  .... 

“ The  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  (Ceratitis  capitata. 

Weidemann). 

“The  Colorado  Leetle  (Doryphora  deceiiihneata,  Say). 
“ The  Large  Larch  Sawhy  (Xeinatus  erichsonii,  Hartig). 
“The  Potato  Moth  (Lita  solanella,  Boisduval). 

“The  Oipsy  Moth  (Liparis  [Ocneria]  dispar.  Linne). 

“ The  Brown  Tail  Moth  (Euproctis  chrysorrhea, 

Linnd).  , t • 

“ The  Nun  Aloth  (Liparis  monacha,  Lnine). 

“ The  Cherry  Fly  (Rhagoletis  cerasi,  Linne). 

“The  Narcissus  Fly  (Merodon  equestris,  Fabricius). 

“ Black  Knot  (Plowrightia  rnorbosa,  Saccardo).^ 

“ Wart  Disease  or  Black  Scab  of  Potatoes  (Synclii- 
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TREATISE 


66  T>  ” 


With  Full  Information 

ON  G/VRDEN  PESTS  & MILDEW,  &c., 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


Of  all 

INURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN  . . 
IRONMONGERS 
& 


KILLS  Red  Spider, 
Caterpillars,  Mealy 
Bug,  Green  and 
Black  Hy,  Ameri- 
can Blight,  and 
Mildew  on  Roses 
and  other  plants. 


Mm/ps 


lb 


THE  BEST  AND  SAFEST  FOR  GARDEN  AND 
GREENHOUSE.  DESTROYS  THE  PESTS  AND 
ENSURES  HEALTHY  FOLIAGE. 


SENU  POST  CARD  NOW  FOR  TREATISE  “ D.” 

Pint.  16;  Quart.  2 6;  Half  gall,  4/- ; Gall,  7 6;  3 Gall.  Drum,  18,'- ; 
5-Gall.  Drum,  27  6 ; 10-Gall.  Drum,  40/- 
THE 


IS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
ROSE  SOCIETY. 

8 6,  10,6,  1A/-,  14/6  Bend  “A,”  1|6  extra. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers— 

E.  A.  WHITE,  Ltd.,  KENT. 


3-2S 


ADVEimsKMliNTS. 


READE  BROTHERS' 

PEST  KILLER. 

A safe  and  certain  preparation  for  killing  all  pests  tphich  infest  the  soil. 

It  will  absolutely  destroy  Wire-Worm,  Beetles,  Julus-Worms  or  Milli- 
redes,  Eel-Worms,  Griihs,  Centipedes,  Earwigs,  Weevils,  Leather  Jacket 
Grubs,  Woodlice,  Ants,  Slugs,  Caterpillars,  and  other  pests  which  are  found 
on  or  under  the  vround.  This  it  does  hy  giving  off  a powerful  odour  which 
suffocates  the  pests,  although  it  is  quite  harmless  to  human  beings,  animals 
and  plants. 

It  is  not  much  use  manuring  the  ground  if  the  soil  he  full  of  these  pests,  for 
they  s.. on  spoil  the  crops,  and  thus  poor,  we  ikly  and  small  plants  are  produced. 

TnE  PEST  KILLER  may  be  used  in  the  Field,  Garden  and  Green- 
house, and  is  very  useful  if  put  in  the  bottom  of  flower  pots. 

It  is  very  easy  of  application,  being  in  a powder  which  can  be  readily 
spread  on  the  surface  of  tlie  soil  and  dug  or  ploughed  in. 

THE  PEST  KILLER  is  the  strongest,  most  effective  and  cheapest 
remedy  known  for  destroying  all  Soil  Pests. 

PRICES-7  lbs.,  2 - 141bs.,  3 - 281bs.,  4-  56lbs.,  6 - lctvt.,10- 
Nett  Cash.  Carriage  Paid  on  1 cwt.  and  upwards. 

Manu/aciureti  only  by  

READE  BROTHERS  & Co,,  Ltd.,  Horticultural  Chemists, 

WOLVERM  A ivr  F»TON. 


Smith’s  “ PERFECT” 


FIRST  WEED  KILLER  EVER 
OFFERED  & FIRST  EVER  SINCE. 


WEED  KILLER. 

LIQUID  AND  POWDER. 


BEST  VALUE. 
MOST  RELIABLE. 
Satisfaclio  i . Guaranteed. 


4 gallons,  to  make  100  gallons  liquid,  6 6,  cap.  paid. 
4 tins  Powder  „ „ . 6 6 „ 


Part1cu^"rsof  MARK  SMITH,  Ltd.,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 


SIMPLE.  SAFE.  SURE. 

Registered.  QXJ  ASSOI>  patented 

All  iiiiprovL'il  f ir:n  nf  Qu!isHi:i*S  mp  TiHectioiiU’,  fnr  tlio  do'^tmolioii 
or  prc'Vfution  of 

rRFFN  FT  Y on  ro‘?es  &c.  BEAN  FLY,  TURNIP  FLY,  CARROT  FLY, 

CELERY  FLY,  LEAF  MINERS,  SMALL  CATERPILLARS  on 

APHIS  on  currant  bushes,  &c.  Protecting  Sweet  Peas  when  joung.  &c. 

fi„h‘  JAf/iws  -SAVRIL  LIMITED,  Holywood,  Dumfries. 

QUASSOP  m cold  in  piickiigos  to  iiiiike  w.nsli  ae  follows  : 

10  giiUoiis,  1,'-  50  giillmis,  3 - Simple  paeket  to  niiike  3 giilloiis.  6.1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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J / 


Vi  FLUID 


Destroys  MOSSES,  LICHENS, 
and  FUNGI  on  DORMANT 
TREES,  and  thoroughly 
cleanses  and 


re-invigopates  the  Orchard. 


V2  FLUID 


Kills  APHIS,  PSYLLA,  SCALE 
INSECTS,  and  Newly- 
hatched  CATERPILLARS. 


Invaluable  for  Summer  use. 


V2  K FLUID 


Is  the  best  remedy 

for  ROSE  MILDEW, 
and  other 
MILDEWS. 


APTERITE 


Exterminates  SOIL 
PESTS  of  all  kinds, 
and  is  the  great 
remedy  for 
WIREWORMS,  and  other  larvae. 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


Prices  and  full  Particulars  from 

WILLil  COOPER  & NEPHEWS,  Berkhamsted. 
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ADVERTLSKMKin’S 


SPRAYING  MACHINES. 


PRICES 

FROM 

25/= 


SEND  FOR 
LIST 
W.P.  6 


CROMIL  ENGINEERING  CO., 

NEWCASTLE  ON-TYNE. 


THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  LAWN  SAND;  (IMPROVED). 

WATSON’S  LAWN  SAND, 

OR  WEED  DESTROYER. 

Tiil-s  piep;iralion  (which  is  a light  grey  dry 

hy  the  inventor  in  1868)  has  the  remarkable  ,l,e  grass  by  enriching  the 

lions,  and  other  si.nilar  Weeds  ; and  at  the  .same  f onlv  destrov.s 

green  and  thickening  the  .sward.  An  anniiM  application  of  extent,  the  l.hrning  up 

the  Seedling  Weeds,  ''Y  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  APPLICATION. 

f”.  i 1 C.nl...™.  = ..  » e 

Sold  by  Seedsme^and  Vor^erymen^°or'dlrect  ^"LedS 

A.  J.  BARBOUR,  8,  Upper  Fountame  Street,  Lee — . 


COLOURED  PLATE  WITH  EVERY  NUMBER 


0.\E  Penny 


Weekly. 


TOV/N  m 

ANo  COUNTRY 


?oted  "for  the  ZrougWy  practical  information  it  imparts  on  every 

S^bscOptSSl'M^nth  6/6;  6 Months,  3'3;  Abroad,  9/  . 

Oei  ices-:48  & HQ-  ALDEKSGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


ADVEKTISKMENTS 
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OVERCOME  ALL  “GARDEN  FOES” 

BY  USING 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  SCIENTIFIC  PREPARATIONS. 


THE  WOBURN  BORDEAUX  PASTE  (PATENT). 

Bordeaux  Mixture  made  in  a new,  improved,  concentrated  and  cheaper 
form,  invented  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  E.K.S.,  and  Mi-.  Walter  A. 
Yoss,  F.C.S.  The  be.st  remedy  for  Fungoid  Diseases,  Scab,  Brown 
Rot  of  Fruit,  Potato  Disease,  Mildews,  Rust,  etc. 

J lb.,  5d.  ; 1 lb.,  8d.  (8d.  and  1/-  po.st  free)  ; 

5 lbs.,  3/-  ; 10  lbs.,  5/-  ; and  larger  size.s. 

Apple  Sucker,  Woolly  Aphis  (American  Blight),  Green  and 
Black  Fly,  Cuckoo  Spit,  etc.,  can  be  destroyed  by  using  the 

WOBURN  TOBACCO  EXTRACT. 

The  Finest  Remedy  for  American  Blight  and  Apple  Sucker 

in  existence. 

In  1/-  and  2 - bottles  (1/4-  and  2/5  po.st  free). 

Makes  5 and  10  gallons  of  Spray. 

CARLTON  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PASTE 

Can  be  relied  upon  to  destroy  all  leaf-eating  Caterpillars. 

The  best  remedy  for  Codling,  Lackey,  Ermine,  Gooseberry 
and  other  Moths  on  Fruit,  Rose  and  other  trees. 

i lb.,  6d.  ; 1 lb.,  1;-  (lOd.  and  1/4-  post  free). 

1 111.  makes  irom  25  gallon.s  ^pray  Fluid. 


Catch  the  Moth  and  save  .N-our  Crop.s  from  the  ravages  of  Caterpillars  in 
the  Spring  by  applying 

VOSS’  FRUIT  TREE  BANDING  GREASE. 

(Awarded  Diploma  at  the  (lret.se  Banding  Demonstration  at  Hayes,  in 

Se])lend)er,  1909.) 

In  Tins,  1/-  and  2/6  (1/4  and  3/-  each,  po.st  free). 

CREASE  PROOF  BANDS,  20,  3d.  ; 60,  6d.  ; 120,  1/-  (4Jd.,  9d.,  and 

1 '4  post  free). 

THE  WOBURN^ WINTER  WASH 


Is  the  finest  all  round  Winter  Spray  upon  the  market. 

Specially  recommended  for  Ameriean  Blight,  Mussel  Scale,  etc 
Quart,  1/-  ;_  i galk,  1,6  ; Igall.,  2/3;  2 galls.,  4 6. 


Pull  Particulars  of  above  and  our  other  well-known  Preparations,  Fertilizers, 
Insecticides,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  enquiry  to 

WALTER  VOSS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Millwall,  London,  E. 

AN  Horticultural  Requisites.  Special  Terms  to  the  Trade. 

See  Pages  30  to  33. 
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ATW  1<:RT  rSEMENTS. 


•PRACTICAL  GAR^DENING  WORKS. 


Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  480  pages,  64  Plates  and  40  explanatory 
Diagrams.  Price  7/6  net ; by  Post,  packed  in  box,  8/-. 

The  Flower  Garden.— a Practical  Up-to-date  Work  on  the 
Formation,  Design,  Planting  and  Management  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  with  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Flowers  and  Plants 
adapted  for  Outdoor  Culture.  By  T.  W.  Samders,  F.L.S.,  F.P..H.S. 


Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  498  pages,  150  Illustrations,  8 Photo-Plates 
and  5 Coloured  Plates.  Price  5/-  net  : by  Post,  in  box,  5/6. 

Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation.— Aa  Up-to-date 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  and  forcing  cf  Vegetables, 
Saladings,  and  Herbs  for  Home  Use  and  Exhibition;  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Vegetable  Garden  ; Manures  and  their  Uses  ; Pests 
and  Diseases,  and  their  Eradication,  etc.,  etc.  By  T.  W.  S.axders. 


Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  438  pages,  152  Illustrations,  16  Plates 
and  2 Coloured  Plates.  Price  5/- net:  by  Post,  packed  inbox,  5/6. 

The  Amateur’s  Greenhouse.  — A Complete  Guide  to  the 

Construction,  Heating  and  Management  of  Greenhouses,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Greenhouse  Plants.  By  T.  W.  Sanders,  I.L.S. 


Crown  Svo,  bound  in  cloth,  476  pages.  Illustrated  by  255  reproductiona 
of  Photographs.  Price  5/-  net:  by  Post,  packed  in  box,  5,6. 

Easily  Grown  Hardy  Perennials.— Directions  for  the 

Culture  and  Propagation  of  Hardy  Perennials,  notes  on  Habit  and 
Uses  Derivation,  Order,  Genera,  Species,  English  Karnes,  etc.  By 
Georoe  H.  Vos,  B.A.  Editorially  supervised  by  T.  W.  Sasders. 


Thirteenth  Edition.  Revised  and  Improved.  Crown  Svo,  Iwund  in 
cloth.  Price  3/6  net:  by  Post,  packed  in  box,  3/10. 

Encyclopecdia  of  Gardening.  — a Concise  Dictionary 

giving  in  alphabetical  sequence  the  Cultivation  and  Propaga- 
tion df  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruit,  Vegetables,  'I'rees,  and  bhrubs, 
with  Descriiitions,  Popular  and  Technical  Karnes,  Unler, 
Native  Country,  Date  of  Introduction,  Species  in  Cultivation, 
Time  of  Planting,  Position,  Suitable  Soil,  Treatment,  1 roper 
'I'emperature,  &c.  By  '1'.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  H,  & L.  COLLiNCRIDCE,  148  & 149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 


AUVKRTISKMKNTS. 
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WEEKS’  FIRST  PRIZE  rase.) 

SPRAYING  MACHINES 


GAINED 


TEN  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

In  Ol’I'^N  CUilPETITIUN  during  19. !l  and  1910,  including 

BOTH  FIRST  PRIZES 

At  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Societj-'s  trials,  Gloucester,  1999,  and 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRIZES 

Fop  power  DRIVEN  SPRAYING  PLANT,  an 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRIZES 

FOR  HAND  SPRAYING  MACHINE 

At  the  Bath  and  West  of  Knghind  Agricultural  Society’s  trials, 
Rochester,  1)19. 


Write  for  fall  Particulars  and  Prices  to 

W.  WEEKS  & SON,  Ltd., 

Perseverance  Iron  Works,  MAIDSTONE. 

) Business  established  1742. 

I 
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ADVK  RTrSEMKNTS. 


PRACTICAL  GARDENING  WORKS. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  194  p’ges,  16  Photo  Plates  and  54  Illustrations. 
Price  2/6  net : by  Post,  in  box,  2/10. 

Window  and  Indoor  Gardening.— a Complete  Guide 

to  the  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Foliage  and  Flowering 
Plants  in  Rooms,  Window  Boxes  and  Balconies ; Floral  Decora- 
tions for  the  Home,  etc.  By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.  L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  198  pages,  16  Photo  Plates,  Frontispiece, 
and  50  Illustrations.  Price  2/6  net : by  Post,  in  box,  2/10. 

Roses  and  their  Cultivation.  — A Practical  Guide  to  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Rose,  Outdoors  and  Under  Glass ; Schedule  of 
all  the  Varieties  Worthy  of  Culture  ; Pests  and  Diseases,  and  How 
to  Eradicate  them.  By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F. L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  numerous  Illustrations  and  plates. 

Price  2/6  net:  by  Post,  packed  in  box,  2/10. 

Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks.  — A Practical 

Guide  to  the  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Border,  Perpetual 
and  otlier  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks,  including  Lists  of 
Varieties  and  a Description  of  the  various  Pests  and  Diseases. 
By  T.  IV.  Sander.s,  F.L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pages,  46  Illustrations  and  Frontispiece. 
Price  2/6  net  : by  Post,  packed  in  box,  2/10. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse. 

— A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Early-flowering,  Decora- 
tive, iNl  id-season  and  Late  Chrysantlieinums,  with  a complete  List  of 
Garden  Varieties,  Description,  Colour,  Habit,  Time  of  Flowering, 
etc.  By  D.  B.  Crane,  F.R.H.S.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.  L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  198  pages,  and  85  explanatory  Diagrams. 

Price  1/6  net:  by  Post,  1/9. 

Alphabet  of  Gardening.— a full  and  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Principles  of  Horticulture  for  Amateur  and  Professional  Gardener.s. 
Budding,  Grafting,  I’runing,  Hybridising,  Forcing,  etc.  by  T.  V . 
Sanders,  F. L.>S,  K.R.H.S. 


PUBLISEED  BY 

W.  H.  & 1.  COLLINCRIDCE,  148  & 149,  AldBrsgate  Street,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE 

Awarded  Seven  Medals  and  Diplomas  since  Bept.,  1909. 

No  other  Sprayer  can  be  compared  with  it  lor  efflciency  and  simplicity  ; 
no  work,  no  trouble,  never  gets  out  of  order,  no  continuous  pumping.  One 
person  only  required  to  use  any  size  machine- 


Charged  with  compressed 
air  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
bicycle  foot  pump. 

For  use  in  — 

Orchard,  Garden, 
Greenhouse, 

Conservatory. 

Can  be  used  for 
LIME  and  WHITEWASH 
Spraying,  Disinfecting, 

&c. 


We  consider  this  to  be  one  uf 
the  iiuest  Spv.vyovs  on  tlie  mui-ket. 
I'rom  R.H.S.  Report  in  .roURN-n., 
March,  1910. 

THE  KNAPSACK, 

3i  gallons,  complete 
with  powerful  foot 
pump,  60  • 


MADE  IN  SIX  OTHER 
SIZES, 

Different  I’att'rns. 


1 quart 

15 

2 „ 

16  6 

3 ,.  

17/6 

11  galls.  

47  6 

31  .,  Special  Lime 

and  Whitewash  Spray- 
ing Machine 

58,6 

5 - g a li.  Sprayer, 
Suitable  for  any  pur- 
pose 

75  - 

The  Alpha  Knapsack  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  for 
whicn  the  ordinary  Knapsack  machine  is  unsuitable. 
Any  Tres-Spraying  Solution  or  Insect-Killer  may 
be  used  with  wonderful  effect  in  these  machines. 


Fall  perticiihirs  and  Illustrated  Price  List  on  application  to  - 

ALPHA  EXTINGUISHER,  LTD.,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Agents  wanted  where  not  represented. 
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ADVKRTISKMKNTS. 


BEST  RESULTS  CERTAIN. 

Keep  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Free  from 
Insects  and  Blig’ht  by  using'  the 

CELEBRATED 

XL  ALL 
FUMIGATOR 

AND 

Insecticide. 


FOR  CAKE  OR  LIQUID. 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at  a time 
25.  tach. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  if.  pd.  each. 
Amateur  size  for  500  cubic  feet,  od.  each 


XL  ALL 

LIQUID 

NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDE 

WASH. 


REC°  TRADE  MARK  ^ 

XL  ALL  ; 
j LIQUID  1 

INSECTICIDE! 


The  best  Inseet  iciile 
for  .Syringing  or  Spray- 
ing unrler  Glass  or  out 
in  the  open. 

4 pint,  8d.  ; i-])int,  1 2 ; 
1 pint,  2 - : 1 (piart,  3 6 ; 
i-gall.,5  - ; lg.all.,10  ■: 
4 gall,  drum,  38  - 


All  Particulars,  Price  Lists,  and  Suppiies  can  be  obtained  from  NURSER\  MEN, 
SEEDSMEN,  and  ELORISTS,  my  Agents  all  over  tbe  World. 


MANUI  ACTUKKI!  AN).  I>A1]-.NTEE  — 

G.H.RICHARDS, 234, BorougliHlghSt., London, S.E. 
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